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PREFACE 

Old things and new find place under the broad title : 
"The Parish School." Indeed, these pages might not 
inaptly be called: "Leaves from the Notebook of a 
Catholic Schoolman." They offer a few new things and 
many true things, but the true are not new and the 
new are not far from true. Our one reason for putting 
them into print is that they may help a great cause. We 
fully realize that the title, "The Parish School," is of 
such wide extension that it may well demand an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive treatment to do it justice. No 
claim is laid to such an attempt. But it is possible and 
practical to deal with the subject on a smaller scale — 
which we have set out to do, having in mind both teachers 
and the laity. The plan was to afford a coign of vantage 
from which the public might survey the field of parish- 
school effort. And so we have striven to present both a 
viewpoint and a visualization. No effort is made to 
record a gradual and measured inspection of school 
work in detail. There is much of method, curriculum, 
and classroom psychology which demands more technical 
treatment than we feel able or willing to give. Rather 
we have tried roughly to get down to bedrock work- 
aday foundations, to stake the claims, and make an early 
survey with suggestions. Nevertheless, in this survey 
the stakes, one may say, are set with a view to cover 
much of the claim and make it easily recognizable, so 
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VU1 THE PARISH SCHOOL 

that he who runs may stop and get a sure idea of the 
plan and the lie of the land. 

The parish school in America harks back to very early 
days. 

The first schools within the present limits of the United 
States were those founded by the Franciscans in Florida and 
New Mexico. St. Augustine, Fla., had a classical school as 
early as 1606, and there were a number of schools in existence 
for the natives of New Mexico in the year 1629. Schools 
for the natives were likewise established in Texas and Cali- 
fornia, with the foundation of the missions in those regions. 
Ursuline nuns from France established a parish school and 
academy in New Orleans in 1727, a few years after the founda- 
tion of the city. French schools, for both white and native 
children, were also opened at St. Louis, Detroit, and other 
settlements to the north. In general, it may be said that 

' Catholic school work usually began in a place, whether it was 
a white or an Indian settlement, as soon as there was a suffi- 
cient Catholic population and organization to furnish support 

1 for the school. In the East, the Jesuits in Maryland had 
opened schools by the year 1650, and a college, or "school for 
humanities," was established there in 1677. Later on, a board- 
ing school was opened at Bohemia, on the eastern shore of 
Maryland ; among the famous pupils at this institution were 
John Carroll and Leonard Neale, who subsequently became 
archbishops of Baltimore, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. George- 
town College was founded in the year 1789. A more favorable 
opportunity for educational work was offered to the Jesuits 
in Pennsylvania, owing to the tolerant attitude of the Quakers, 
and, with the organization of the first Catholic parish in Phila- 
delphia in 1730, the foundation of schools as a regular and 
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permanent feature of parish work may be said to have begun. 
Philadelphia had a larger Catholic population than any other 
town in the country, and the system of schools that was gradu- 
ally established there and throughout Pennsylvania as new 
parishes were organized became a model to Catholics else- 
where. A new impulse was given to Catholic education by 
the American Revolution. Catholic immigrants came in 
increasing numbers, and learned priests, exiled by the French 
Revolution, arrived opportunely to take up the work of organ- 
izing parishes, schools, and colleges. 1 

To-day the greatest religious fact in the United 
States is the Catholic-sehool system maintained without 
other aid than that of the people who love it. That 
vast army of Catholic-supported institutions, staffed 
and energized by teachers both religious and secular, 
presents far-flung lines coterminous with the limits of 
our country. Its forces are ready to follow the flag and 
uphold law, order, and religion. 2 

Obviously, the parish schools count by far the greater 
numbers. Their more highly organized groups, gen- 

1 Encyclopedia Americana, Article on "Catholic Education in the 
United States," by James A. Burns, C.S.C. 

1 Dr. James A. Burns, the authoritative Catholic School historian, gives 
the following statistical summary for 1918 : 

Catholic population of the United States . . . 17,416,303 

Parish schools 5,488 

Parish-school enrollment 1,497,949 

High schools 1,260 

High-school enrollment 74,538 

Colleges and universities (1916) 84 

Collegiate enrollment 14,846 

Seminaries 85 

Seminary enrollment 6,201 
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erally speaking, are to be found in the larger cities where 
they are compacted together under a system of munic- 
ipal or diocesan standardization. Especially in the 
larger cities and dioceses they toll high. These parish 
schools, the attitude is worth registering, have no apolo- 
gies to make for the earnestness of their endeavor or the 
quality of their service to this land of ours. They are 

' writ large in the nation's history, for in the World War 
nearly half the United States Army and over half the 
Navy proved the Catholic boy's conviction, born largely 

1 of his parish-school training, that "the first of pleasures 

' is to serve one's dear country." The many starred serv- 
ice flags to be seen in the schools, the glorious In Me- 
moriam in the near-by church, are eloquent evidence of 
the effective training that brings ever into the foreground 
the divineness of self-sacrifice for the good of the nation. 
Plainly, then, the parish school has discharged well 
its duty. That work done, a new consciousness results 
which gives rise to further desires and aspirations, and 
the parish school looks ahead toward larger tasks yet 

, to be accomplished for God and country. Great, in- 
deed, is that task and many-sided : securing the seed 
and scattering it far and wide ; planting it in the young 
heart ; vitalizing it to cope with thorns, hard soil, and 
stony ground which hamper true life as it swells and 
shoots forth in internal struggle with the soil of earth ; 
expending every effort to further the young plant's 
living energy so that it will come up and increase and 
exert itself in strife and conflict for the attainment of 
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its final flowering in the kingdom of Heaven. This, 
in brief, is the task to which the parish school must 
daily open its doors. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the religious group which 
has perceived most clearly the dangers of a secularized educa- 
tion. Not content with protest and lamentation, these brethren 
of ours have undertaken protective measures for themselves 
and their children. As is well known they have established 
a graded school system of their own throughout the country. 
I have heard it estimated that in their schools they are giving 
instruction to about 1,300,000 children. 1 

Neither brass nor marble can pay due tribute to 
those whose labors have made possible these schools. 
"They have builded better than they knew" who have 
gone before, and are now rested from their labors, signed 
with the sign of faith, and sleeping the sleep of peace. 
No attempt will be made here to panegyrize their splendid 
performances. Their work lives after them in the 
shape of these very schools, and no worthier praise can 
be given them than acknowledgment of the work they 
so well began, the impetus they gave to the cause of 
Catholic education, the glowing example they left their 
followers in the faith. 

All in all, the parish schools give place for 1,701,213 
Catholic pupils. It is with these we have to do. The 
Catholic Church in America undertakes their education 
with considerable organization and veteran skill. Realiz- 
" p. 124. Yale Univ. Press, 
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ing with St. Paul the true nature of life's warfare, her 
triple purpos e is to equip boys and girls with a thorough 
religious training designed to fit them for the future 
battle of life ; to enable them to stand firm against 
flabby morals and poisoned social doctrines, and to 
furnish them with the solid foundations of elementary 
education necessary to the welfare of our democracy. 

Fully aware of the danger to which any uneducated 
and de-christianized democracy is exposed, the parish 
school strives with might and main for those things 
which alone can insure civil peace and enduring content- 
ment. It sets up the standard of Christian life and 
inculcates religion and morality with the rest of knowl- 
edge that the men of to-morrow may live in sincerity 
and justice and righteousness before God all their days. 

The pastoral letter sent out by the hierarchy in the 
United States, April, 1920, reads in part : 

The Church in our country is obliged for the sake of prin- 
ciple to maintain a system of education distinct and separate 
from other systems. It is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of Catholics who, at the same time, contribute 
as required by law to the maintenance of the public schools. 
It engages in the service of education a body of teachers who 
consecrate their lives to this high calling ; and it prepares, 
without expense to the State, a considerable number of Ameri- 
cans to live worthily as citizens of the Republic. 

Our system is based on certain convictions that grow stronger 
as we observe the testing of all education, not simply by calm 
theoretic discussion, but by the crucial experience of recent 
events. It should not have required the pitiless searching 
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of war to determine the value of any theory or system, but since 
that rude test has been so drastically applied and with Buch 
unmistakable results, we judge it opportune to restate the 
principles which serve as the basis of Catholic education. 

Fibbt : The right of the child to receive education and the 
correlative duty of providing it are established on the fact 
that man has a soul created by God and endowed with capaci- 
ties which need to be developed, for the good of the individual 
and the good of society. In its highest meaning, therefore, 
education is a cooperation by human agencies with the Creator 
for the attainment of His purpose in regard to the individual 
who is to be educated, and in regard to the social order of 
which he is a member. Neither self-realization alone nor 
social service alone is the end of education, but rather these 
two in accordance with God's design, which gives to each of 
them its proportionate value. Hence it follows that education 
is essentially and inevitably a moral activity in the sense that 
it undertakes to satisfy certain claims through the fulfillment 
of certain obligations. This is true independently of the 
manner and means which constitute the actual process ; and 
it remains true, whether recognized or disregarded in educa- 
tional practice, whether this practice includes the teaching of 
morality, or excludes it, or tries to maintain a neutral position. 
Second : Since the child is endowed with physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral capacities, all these must be developed har- 
moniously. An education that quickens the intelligence 
and enriches the mind with knowledge, but fails to develop 
the will and direct it to the practice of virtue, may produce 
scholars, but it cannot produce good men. The exclusion 
of moral training from the educative process is more dangerous 
in proportion to the thoroughness with which the intellectual 
powers are developed, because it gives the impression that 
morality is of little importance, and thus sends the pupil into 
life with a false idea which is not easily corrected. 
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Third : Since the duties we owe our Creator take prece- 
dence of all other duties, moral training must accord the first 
place to religion — that is, to the knowledge of God and His 
law — and must cultivate a spirit of obedience to His com- 
mands. The performance, sincere and complete, of religious 
duties, insures the fulfillment of other obligations. 

Fourth: Moral and religious training is most efficacious 
when it is joined with instruction in other kinds of knowledge. 
It should so permeate these that its influence will be felt in 
every circumstance of life, and be strengthened as the mind 
advances to a fuller acquaintance with nature and a riper 
experience with the realities of human existence. 

Fifth : An education that unites intellectual, moral, and 
religious elements is the best training for citizenship. It in- 
culcates a sense of responsibility, a respect for authority, and 
a considerateness for the rights of others which are the neces- 
sary foundations of civic virtue — more necessary where, as 
in a democracy, the citizen, enjoying a larger freedom, has a 
greater obligation to govern himself. We are convinced that, 
as religion and morality are essential to right living and to 
the public welfare, both should be included in the work of 
education. 

There is reason to believe that this conviction is shared by a 
considerable number of our fellow citizens who are not of the 
Catholic faith. They realize that the omission of religious 
instruction is a defect in education and also a detriment to 
religion. But in their view the home and the church should 
give the needed training in morality and religion, leaving the 
school to provide only secular knowledge. Experience, how- 
ever, confirms us in the belief that instead of dividing educa- 
tion among these several agencies, each of them should, in its 
own measure, contribute to the intellectual, moral, and religious 
development of the child, and by this means become helpful 
to all the rest. 
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A word here anent the rural-school enterprise of 
Catholic education. The too-long-delayed attention and 
movement toward rural parish schools give signs of 
awakening. Fully two-thirds of our Catholic child 
population are yet without Catholic education because 
of our want of zeal in this matter which never has re- 
ceived the encouragement or the systematic support it 
deserves. In this year, 1920, at the Catholic Educational 
Association Convention held in New York City the prob- 
lem was thoroughly manhandled, but vigorous efforts 
toward solution, it must be owned, are as yet sporadic. 
And yet the State is alert to its own needs in this matter. 
Take the Empire State, as a crosB-section showing the 
vigorous activity of a commonwealth : 

The effect (of recent educational legislation) will be most 
beneficently felt in the rural districts, some of which have been 
unable to make anything like adequate educational provision for 
their children; for this law makes of the State one great dis- 
trict in which, to the extent of the tax at any rate, there is an 
equalizing of the burden of the support of the schools. . . . 

The rural districts will, as they should, benefit by this read- 
justment. It is stated on high authority that eighty per cent 
of the population and ninety per cent of the wealth of the 
State of New York are within five miles of the Hudson River 
and the Barge Canal. It is for the good of the State as a whole 
that those who live in nourishing fields beyond this ten-mile 
zone should not suffer educationally or materially, for upon 
them to a large extent depend the happiness and welfare of 
those who live in the congested narrow strip. 1 

1 John Finley. Review of Reviews, pp. 183-184, August, 1920. 
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The Church which blazed the school path through 
our wilderness cauuot lag these latter days and lose her 
own. It is high time to turn inertia into interest and 
begin to act, and act self-unsparingly, for the countless 
Catholic children of the countryside. For too long 
there has been scarcely any initiative in Catholic rural 
education. We have no doubt that the inertia is due to 
the fewness of numbers in a rural parish and reluctance 
induced by the seemingly heavy cost of such an under- 
taking. There is much food for thought and incentive 
for action the whole country over once we survey the 
immense tracts lying fallow for the faith, in such sore 
need of immediate vigorous sowing with little white 
schoolhouses. 

To conclude, we wish only to remark that the series 
of papers dealing with the Junior High School problem 
were read at various meetings of the Catholic Educational 
Association, in St. Paul, in Buffalo, and in Washington. 
Of the necessity of eight grades in the grammar schools 
for a solid elementary education, at least under the 
present classroom conditions and in the face of the age 
spirit, the writer is convinced after years of intensive 
inspection of work here and abroad. Perhaps because 
we are impenitently intransigeant on the point, it has 
fallen to our lot to treat these topics. At any rate, our 
convictions and the reasons for them are registered in 
three studies — phases of a problem that is now nation- 
wide. 
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THE PATHS OF EDUCATION 

We take courage in Him Who strengthens us ; we begin out 
work relying on the might of God, and we declare that we have 
no other program than our desire to reunite all things in Jesus 
Christ ; that He may be all in all. God's interests shall be our 
interests, and to promote them we are ready to give our 
strength and our life itself. If asked what is our motto, it is 
this : To restore all things in Jesus Christ. — Pius X. 

No better words than those of the Holy Father can be 
desired to express the aim of Catholic education. Here 
we take our stand, sure and solid, on the rock of education 
that makes both for time and eternity. One only is the 
way as one only is the Master — Christ. To restore 
all things in Him, then, is our aim ; to give God His due 
by making our education essentially Christian is the great' 
desideratum, the one point eternally worth while. Only 
on the foundations of His teachings can education securely 
and lastingly rest. What we want of our youth is so to 
know about God and His will, through Christ, that they 
will possess that virtue of right living, deeply grounded 
upon a Christian training of mind, heart, will, and body. 

The palmary purpose of education is right action and 
Christian conduct. Yet, outside the Church, how often 
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this, the main thing, is overlooked. He who has the divine 
right to be the most prominent object in human thought 
is extruded therefrom ; pedagogues set small store by the 
inheritance of Christ and His Church — grace and the 
Sacraments ; courses of education nowadays are frankly 
irreligious. Once in the dead past, education throughout 
Christendom basked in God's light, gloried in His 
laws. "In her eyes' central glory God took throne." 
That seat has long since been usurped ; in the chairs 
of wisdom sit scribes of pseudo-science and sciolists 
of pedagogy. The ties between Creator and creature — 
will ties, heart ties, and head ties — have become things 
of no account. 

The schools of the last generation, whatever their defects 
— and their defects were many, had a seriousness of purpose 
and aim which made them wonderfully effective. I don't 
know how many of you are familiar with the old " New England 
Primer." I think there are almost no original copies extant, 
but there are many facsimiles. Some 3,000,000 copies of the 
primer were printed during the one hundred and fifty years of 
its use, and probably no child on the Atlantic seaboard learned 
to read during most of that century and a half except through 
the old " New England Primer." 

But he learned much else while he was learning to read. He 
learned the whole system of Puritan theology at the same time. 
When he learned the letter "A" he learned to say "In Adam's 
fall we sinned all." When he came to the letter "O" he said 
" Obadias and Jephthias, both were very pious." When he came 
to the letter "Z" he said " Zacharias he, did climb the tree, 
his Lord to see." Then came the "Westminster Catechism," 
then came the Ten Commandments in the old " New England 
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Primer," and then the summary of Christian doctrine ; and the 
entire Puritan system of religion was thrust into the mind of the 
boy as he learned the alphabet. It was impossible to learn to 
read for a century and a half without learning the theological 
view of life of the Puritan fathers at the same time. 

But it has gone forever. The primer has gone, that method 
of teaching has gone, and never again in our schools will any 
theological system be taught to our young people. But has 
the Puritan conscience gone with the Puritan primer? Has 
the Puritan sense of the Invisible gone with the Puritan system 
of theology? Has the Puritan austerity of self-scrutiny, has 
the Puritan examination of motive and consecration of will, 
vanished out of our American life with the faith in Zacharias 
and Obadias? If so, I would rather have the poorest school 
on the countryside hilltop, with a reverence for things unseen 
and a faith in character, rather than the best school that has 
lost these things out of its consciousness. 1 

He might have made it much clearer and bolder had 
he less reverence for the men whose false theories/ applied 
to those very New England schools, have brought about 
the state of affairs barely hinted at. Big men they un- . 
doubtedly were in many ways, withal they lacked the 
wisdom of the ages and the foresight that the true faith 
alone can furnish. Had they dreamed for an instant of 
the consequences, clouded for them in the womb of futur- 
ity, and now sadly visible, they would never have propa- 
gated principles excluding religion from the classroom, 
and entailing most woeful results — religious, moral, and 
social. 

1 Dr. W. H. P. Faunce's Address at State (N. Y.) Teachers' Convention 
at Albany, November 24, 1914. 
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That the early aim of education in this country and the 
aim of our day are poles apart — nay, as far as the heavens 
from the earth — must seem plain to any one who has 
watched secular opinion slowly squeezing out of education 
every religious element, so that to-day the rights of God 
are not so much as discerned, let alone maintained, amid 
the foggy ethics of a multitude of contemporary educa- 
tors. In reality we have come to see the deethicizing of 
the American school, as the following cross section will 
show. We juxtapose the two codes. 



1655 
Whereas, too many parents 
and masters, either through an 
overtender respect to their own 
occasions and business, or not 
duly considering the good of 
their children and apprentices, 
have too much neglected duty 
in their education while they 
are young and capable of 
learning, it is ordered that the 
deputies- for the particular 
court in each plantation within 
this jurisdiction for the time 
being, or where there are no 
such deputies, the constabile or 
other officer or officers in public 
trust shall from time to time 
have a vigilant eye over the 
brethren and neighbours 
within the limits of said plan- 



1920 

In the various relations into 
which human beings are 
thrown by the exigencies of 
life and work, two dominating 
ideals prevail; namely, the 
ideal of human rights and hu- 
man duties. Teachers, by vir- 
tue of their high office in 
training the youth of our coun- 
try for effective citizenship, not 
only recognize the principles 
involved in these ideals, but 
employ them in their work, and 
foster them in the youth they 
train. 

The two outstanding bodies 
to whom teachers are respon- 
sible are the children and the 
public of our country. These 
must be recognized at every 
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tation, that all parents and 
masters do duly endeavour 
either by their own ability 
and labour, or by improving 
such schoolmasters or other 
helps and means as the plan- 
tation doth afford, or the fam- 
ily may conveniently provide, 
that all their children and ap- 
prentices, as they grow ca- 
pable, may, through God's 
blessing, attain at least so 
much as to be able duly to read 
the Scriptures and other good 
and profitable printed books 
in the English tongue, being 
their native language, and in 
some competent measure to 
understand the main grounds 
and principles of the Christian 
religion necessary to salvation, 
and to give a due answer to 
such plain and ordinary ques- 
tions as may by said deputies, 
officers or others, be pro- 
pounded concerning the same. 
The New Haven, Conn., 
Code of 1655. 



stage in educational situations 
and procedure. The principle 
of division of labor is recog- 
nized and employed in the 
social organization under 
which we live. Implicit in 
this scheme of things is the 
consciousness that to the 
teacher is left the large and 
important task of fashioning 
out of the crude material upon 
which the school exercises its 
function a product not only 
acceptable to the social or- 
ganization but prepared to 
carry the work of civilization 
to higher planes. This duty 
to the child includes within 
its scope all those children who 
vary from normality and em- 
braces every aspect of the 
child's physical, mental, and 
emotional life. It extends be- 
yond the schoolroom to all 
those agencies and formative 
influences that contribute to 
and supplement educational 
and ethical ends, 

"A Code of Ethics," 
adopted by the American 
Federation of Teachers at 
its 1920 meeting. 
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When, in 1849, Horace Mann, the father of the Ameri- 
can public-school system, extruded religion from the pub- 
lic schools, bartering it for state aid, he little realized, 
because he nowise understood, how he was compromising 
"the republican line of fortifications." 

Could Horace Mann have revisited the scenes of his earthly 
labors and sacrifices in the cause of American education, and 
attended the session of the American Educational Association 
held in Boston, sixty-four years after he had consecrated his 
life to what he considered the greatest mission ever intrusted to 
man, and heard the amazingly frank avowal of Dr. Harris that 
the thinking cultivated in the classrooms of the public schools 
is, and must necessarily be, " hostile and skeptical in its attitude 
towards religious truths," those of us who are acquainted with 
his life may fancy with what a torrent of consuming wrath he 
would have repudiated such an issue of his principles and labors. 
Nevertheless, it would not be difficult to show that the present 
school policy regarding morality and religion is the natural 
outcome of the character he impressed on the public-school 
system in the fourth decade of the last century. Had the 
present conditions of our schools been foreseen, I do not hesitate 
to assert, considering the religious character of the New 
Englanders of two generations ago, that the Horace Mann 
movement would have died at its inception. But the 
people of the United States have been misled by sophis- 
tries, evasions, glorious promises, and predictions, and often, 
I am sorry to say, by appeals to religious and racial prej- 
udices. Their attention has been industriously distracted 
from the true nature of the educational policy which they 
were fostering. 1 

1 "Dr. Harris and the Agnostic Schoolhouse," by Rev. Timothy Bros- 
nalian, S. J. The Messenger, New York. 
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Finally, too, as if to cap the climax of illusion, attempts 
have been made by the forces of bigotry in various StateB 
to undermine the influence and even to do away with the 
Catholic school. The Michigan disgrace is still fresh in 
the memory of all decent citizens. Again in the New 
York State legislature, in session March 11, 1920, the 
following subterranean measure was suggested : 

The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and sup- 
port of a system of free common schools, wherein all the children 
of the State (may) shall be educated. 1 

Imagine a decent pagan — Plato, for instance, with his 
fine "mind naturally Christian " — coming among us and 
seeing us as we really are at present in the rut of our 
widespread creedless educational system. Let us drama- 
tize the situation, since dramatization is the order of the 
day. Accosting some citizen, the following dialogue, we 
fancy, might ensue : 

Plato : You people of the United States are for the most 
part supposedly Christians, are you not? 

Citizen (With pride) : Yes, there are 41,565,908 actual 
church members in the United States. This year there has 
been a gain in church membership of 284,599. 

Plato (Not at ail impressed, continues) : You believe in 
Christ whom the Hebrew prophets foreshadowed and toward 
Whom we honest pagans in the ancient world groped for cen- 
turies? 

Citizen : Yes, we believe in the Christian teaching — God, 
the Creator, Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life ; also 
our Redeemer and final Judge. 

1 In Assembly, No. 1365. Introduced by Mr. 81acer, March 11, 1920. 
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10 THE PARISH SCHOOL 

Plato : Strange, passing strange. But how is it you don't 
teach about Him? He came, He lived, taught, died, rose from 
the dead, left His message to mankind. Why don't you teach 
ail that? 

Citizen : We do. 

Plato: Do? But I don't see any mention of Him in the 
textbooks. His law is only here and there in your customs 
and statute books, much the same as in my day with the 
scattered verities of paganism. They, too, were only sporadic 
in society. 

Citizen: Oh, the Catholics, and they are 17,549,324, teach 
Christian doctrine to nearly two million pupils in their private 
schools, and the Lutherans, 2,443,812, and Episcopalians, 
1,072,321, all are beginning to do the same. The Hebrews, 
too, fearful of the quick decay of their faith, are opening private 
schools of instruction in the law. Most of us teach Christian 
doctrine in the Sunday schools, but we don't allow its intrusion 
into the week-day curriculum. 

Plato : Oh, I see, in the Sunday schools ! But why only 
there? Why keep Christ out of your schools the rest of the 
week? Is Sunday the only day you live? 

Citizen : No-o ; we used to give Him place in every school 
day. By the way, did you. ever see our old "New England 
Primer " ? We used to teach that way, 

Plato: Used to — Hum! But now the time-table pro- 
vides only for the secular. You're giving to Cssar what you 
used to give to God. Then you've lost faith in Him, since you 
allow Him only the irreducible minimum of a half hour for 
religious instruction. 

Citizen : No, not exactly. We still maintain that all He 
taught is true. 

Plato: Really? Rather obscure! Then why do you 
crowd Him out from the minds of the children? Education, 
you know, is equipping for life. If, as you say, your Christian- 
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ity is a philosophy of life and gives the sure rule of right living, 
if every hour and every day of the Christian's life is important 
because of its bearing on his eternal destiny, then why are 
you studiously discrediting Christian doctrines by omitting 
them six days in the week? 

Citizen : We don't mean to discredit them ; we only ex- 
clude them from education. 

Plato; Only exclude them? Ahem — that is very odd. 
Discredit I Exclude ! That's rather sickly logic; uncommon 
nonsense ! Exclude Christian doctrines from education ! But 
I took it that you were educating your youth to be Christians, 
and yet you keep them from forming habits of Christian thought, 
decision, action. 

Citizen : We don't want to do that. Rather we want 
Christian thought, decision, and action. 

Plato : Then why do you tolerate teachers who call religion 
humbug, write textbooks which deny natural rights, recognize 
only the materialistic, inculcate gross selfishness, and abuse the 
principle of "interest" so as to suppress idealism, fortitude, 
and moral strength ? That is what I find nearly everywhere, and 
that is what makes for low ideals and materialism. 
Citizen (Amazed, at lass far an answer) : ! I ! I 

Plato : You don't seem to be fully alive to the situation. 
Your teachers should be artists in all the orders — mental, moral, 
religious. Centuries ago, before Christ came, I wrote : Never 
will a city otherwise attain to happiness except it fall under 
the artistic hands of painters who copy a divine model ; who 
are led to look earnestly at their God, and who, laying hold of 
Him in memory, and catching enthusiasm of Him, borrow of 
Him their habits and their character so far as it is possible for 
man to partake of God. (Phaxlrus, 253.) 

Citizen : Old man, that's just what we want of our teachers 
and of our children, also. 

Plato (ApodicticuUy) : But you don't make for that. You 
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take Christ out of the classroom and yet you want your children 
to be Christians, to lay hold of Christ in memory, catch enthu- 
siasm of Him, and borrow of Him their habits and character ; 
then, too, you only allow them, as you reckon it, y^ of your 
week in which to do all that. We pagans would consider that 
humanly impossible. You claim, I take it, that you wish 
your children to accept the Christian view of life, to be Chris- 
tiana in esse as well as in posse ; but you send them to school, 
close the blinds to the Light of Life, and then expect them to 
aee their way through life and follow One whom you won't 
admit into the classroom. 
Citizen: ! ! ! ! ! 

Plato (Musing as he departs) : These educational ellipses 
are too much for me. Character, here in America, is broken 
while it is being built. There's something radically wrong 
somewhere. Your reasons are alien to my mind ; honest pagans 
would call them sophisms. I regret that I am unable to in- 
dulge that method of thinking and doing. I don't like the 
lie of this land. Evidently the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children's teeth are set on edge. 

Oh, the glory that was Greece, 
The grandeur that was Rome, 
The folly that is the New World! 

Theory has sown the wind, and time is reaping the 
whirlwind. Little wonder that in the corridors of legis- 
latures men are all agog, groping in the dark, striking out 
blindly, madly toward they know not what! Little 
wonder, either, that in the halls of learning the air is full 
of false theories and intellectual conceits ; that much of 
science, so-called, is pseudo-science, ever contradicting 
itself and building up fancy's fabric on very slender 
foundations ; that the knowledge imparted is very often 
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a bundle of huge, ugly lies weighing down men's minds to 
the dust, making them of the earth earthy ; not the 
knowledge that saves, but that which puffs up with a 
false and pitiable pride of life. Unwinding the cere- 
cloths of knowledge, countless minds have too often been 
contaminated with their dust long ere the body of truth 
was touched. They forgot that "it is better not to know 
bo many things than to know so many things what ain't 
so." Another logical and lamentable result has been 
that, in their feverish thirst for forbidden knowledge, 
men have done two evils : they have abandoned God 
the true font, and have built for themselves broken 
cisterns which contain no water. Men have fed them- 
selves with facts which are but the husks of truth. Facts, 
it is true, but hard, ugly, black facts which cover minds 
and incrust hearts, wrapping them up, mummylike, and 
smothering true life, damping effort, and starving aspira- 
tion. Well were it if they had but heeded the words of 
Coleridge, a great thinker of the nineteenth century, who 
had this to say apropos of the subject : "For facts are 
not truth - r they are not conclusions, they are not even 
premises. The truth depends on and is only arrived at by 
a legitimate deduction from all the facts which are truly 
material. No object, of whatever value our passions may 
represent it, but becomes foreign to us as soon as it is 
altogether unconnected with our intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual life. To be ours it must be referred to the mind 
either as motive or consequence or symptom." 1 Not 
1 S. T. Coleridge, "Table Talk," p. 142. 
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facts of mind alone, but facts of the heart, of the will, 
facts of faith, of the whole soul's life. Truth is one, 
organic; and its manifold expression cannot be sup- 
pressed without hurt to its very self. When in the 
assembling of these facts, God, His hand, and Hia reve- 
lation are excluded, you have a blind fate, an insane 
cosmos, and truncated knowledge. "And thus, too, in 
the individual : his understanding — the sum, that is, of 
all that he understands — consists for the most part but 
of rags and fragments of truth, which often enough do 
not match very well, and seldom, if ever, admit of being 
made to blend harmoniously together." l 

You do not teach the full truth, all the truth, till you 
give God His place in the domain of life, thought, and 
knowledge. Without Him men cannot be fashioned for 
life — true life, here or hereafter ; the true poise of mind 
and heart, the safe balance of body and soul are shattered ; 
and the product of godless education is a type that makes 
pell-mell for Tophet. 

The dead, abstract notions of the intellect, the diacritical 
disputes of the reason, the purely subjective and one-sided 
apprehension of objects by a deluded fancy, and the absolute 
will, are, one and all, sources of human error. Considered apart 
from the aberrations of passion, special faults of character, 
prejudices of education, as well as the false notions and wrong 
judgments to which the latter give rise — these are springs 
from which flow all the errors of the soul. To what, then, 
are we to look to dispel all these manifold delusions but to a 

1 Frederick von Sohlegel, " Philosophy of life. " 
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closer and more intimate union of the soul with God as the 
source of life and truth ? • 

Where youth on the road of life have to tread the track- 
less expanses of knowledge without the great guide, 
faith, how often they have been lost in the quagmires 
of life. Their vision was but partial, half blinded, and 
they were senseless to eternal realities. This is the cry- 
ing danger of the day despite all our secular principles. 
The aim is for mind only and falls short of life. Knowl- 
edge, the strength of the intellect, is thought to be all 
sufficient ; but it is not. Man born to act can never find 
in mere mind enough strength to carry him aright through 
life unless he has in addition faith, hope, and love — the 
virtues of religion. 

If the chief end of education is virtue, if conduct is three- 
fourths of life, if character is indispensable, while knowledge 
is only useful, then it follows that religion should enter into 
all the processes of education because religion more than any 
other vital influence has the power to create virtue, to inspire 
conduct, and to mould character. 1 

The great thing in life is conduct, and that springs from 
what one trusts, loves, achieves, and adheres to far more 
than from mere lore. Access of knowledge can never 
make up for lack of virtue. How many, alas ! must tell 
the sad tale over again as it was told by a brilliant in- 
tellectualist deprived of adequate religious training. 

1 P^ederick von Bchlegel, "Philosophy of life." 

* J. L. Spalding, " Means and Ends of Education," p. 178. McClurg, 
1901. 
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If in these so-called high-classed colleges they taught us 
a little more of Christianity and a little less of paganism, a 
little more of Christian mysteries and a little less of the worship 
of Isis and Osiris, a little more of God's Mother and a little 
less of Minerva and Aphrodite, perhaps we would be better 
equipped for the battle of life. Woe to those who have kept 
from us the corn and the wine of life, and left us the husks 
and the lies. 

Alas ! all that I remember was an appeal to intellect, an 
exhortation to be first at any cost, in the honors and emolu- 
ments offered by a pagan government. It is not difficult 
for me to perceive where the radical defect in my education 
lay. All moral feelings — self-discipline, self-reverence, self- 
conquest — were an unknown factor in my training. All the 
emotional nature within me lay undeveloped and untouched 
by one memory of religious thought, that I could appeal to for 
succor or sympathy. No recollection of words, hallowed by 
sacred lips and places, came back to support, no abiding echoes 
of sacred music heard in the long twilights of summer ; of pul- 
pits with the solitary figure of the man who had passed through 
the storms of life and warned us of its dangers; no strong 
appeals to a life of virtue because of its own glory ; no divine 
panorama of the history of the Church, its power, its organiza- 
tions, its influence ; and no appeal to our strong emotional 
natures to lift our eyes to the heavenly city, and emulate the 
courage as we hoped to share the glory of its citizens — none of 
these things, essential to the life spiritual and growth of boys, 
came back to me to recall my vagrant thoughts and restore 
me to the lost loyalties of my youth. 1 

Such is the history of all too many souls. The facts 
are too strong, too patent, to be challenged. " If educa- 

'Dr. P. A. Sheehan, "Triumph of Failure," pp.31-32. Benziger, 1900. 
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tion is a training for completeness of life, its primary 
element is the religious, for complete life is life in God. 
Man is created for a supernatural end, and the Church 
is the divinely appointed agency to help him attain his 
supreme destiny." 1 It is too true that, to-day, "men 
generally take far too low an estimate of their true voca- 
tion and proper destiny; they believe not in its high 
dignity ; and as viewed in its place among the vast uni- 
verse, they hold it and themselves as comparatively in- 
significant. Every man is an individual entity — an 
inner world of his own, full of life — a true microcosm 
in the eye of God and in the scheme of creation ! Every 
man has a vocation of his own, and an appropriate des- 
tiny. Yet how few ever attain to a clear cognition of their 
real destination ! And the reason of this is simply the 
fact that the faith of men is all too weak, and, above all, 
that it is too vaguely general, too superficial." 

Truth to tell, the only education eternally worth while 
must be vitalized by faith. God bestowed upon us His ^ 
likeness, His image, an intelligence and a will, a heart 
and a conscience, so that we became intelligent and moral 
beings. The education, then, that we aim for must rest 
foursquare — body, mind, heart, and will — upon the 
solid basis of religion. God is in act all that the finite 
may become, and the effort to grow in strength, knowledge, 
and virtue springs from a divine impulse. Truth, the 
ultimate of all knowledge, is God's. All the truth 

1 J. L. Spalding, " Means and Ends of Education," p. 168. McCIurg, 
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that emanates from Him should return to Him as the 
water flowing from the fountain returns there. 

A large part of our work will be to restore to God the 
fields taken from Him in the world of knowledge ; to de- 
throne the untruths that have dared to usurp God's 
place in text and word, in thought and work ; to restore 
to Him what is His by eternal justice. All things in 
very truth are man's but he exists that he may make 
himself like God. "To^ay, as of old, the soul is born of 
God and for God and finds no peace unless it rests in 
Him." Wherefore, the knowledge to be inculcated is 
that which is eternally worth while, the kind that will 
not be as lead to the feet and weigh down to the earth 
— the kind, in fact, which is of God ; His works, His laws, 
His ways — all His and not to be taken from Him or 
studied apart ; they in Him and He in them ; it must be 
supernaturalized, put in its proper place and built upon 
eternal foundations of faith — the faith which alone can 
elevate the mind with wings of light, which alone can 
exalt, distinguish, and lift existence into the regions of 
science, thought, and eternally enduring activities. That 
knowledge is out of joint which fails to take its place at 
the feet of its source ! 

If we would have youth tread safely the expanses of 
knowledge, appeal must be not to the intellect alone, 
but chiefly and primarily to faith, else they will surely 
be lost in byways and highways of human existence ; the 
life of their souls will be dark, narrow, cramped, one- 
sided, pathetically unreasoning ! So we must strive to 
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inculcate knowledge in truth ; to cultivate reason with all 
its noble functions, but so to do this as to give it and to 
keep it in its subordinate place ; that is, subordinate to 
knowledge of Xfod, which is the highest function of our 
nature. Our aim must be to impart as best we can these 
truths which come to us in human language and aided 
by grace to speak to the soul, about God Himself, about 
His creation, about His spirit, His Son's Incarnation and 
life and death ; about His works, physical nature, art, 
science, ethics, history, politics, life — all centering in 
their source. 

Human knowledge is a vast expanse ; the ways inter- 
sect and cross, and reach out in interminable distances ; 
truths, philosophical, social, historical, political, religious, 
and so on are scattered in a big world of facts, thoughts, 
and experiences. Unaided by faith, it is impossible to 
see the point where ends and beginnings so often meet, 
and where, after many wanderings and seekings, we find 
that truth takes a definite shape in the great plan of God's 
work ; but possessed of faith the student will secure the 
penetrating vision which will discern in all subjects, 
through all events, in all ages, the place of God and the 
play of moral forces. His faith alone can tell lym the 
why, show him the how. For only by faith can he enter 
into that divine vision and secure that mental poise which, 
with the help of God's grace, rises above the level of natu- 
ral understanding, and looks out upon the whole with 
eyes of God. True, the vision, at first, will be dim, withal 
it is comprehensive. Education must needs be making 
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daily and surely to secure the first gift of all : " Clearness, 
all-piercing faculty of vision whereto, as we ever find it, 
all other gifts are superadded ; nay, properly they are but 
other forms of the same gift." l 

Time and truth and training will evoke greater vision, 
as they are pressed into service day by day, to educate in 
the knowledge that alone counts in that it helps one to seek, 
know, and love God in His works. " In searching for new 
efficiency we must above all things see that we do not lose 
that training of the personality which is the chief end and 
glory of school life. This is largely related to the religious 
idealism of school days, an idealism which has faith, 
chivalry, honor, patriotism, and self-respect as its leading 
principles. Whatever happens we must perceive this." 

/The true education thus aims at Christian magnanimity ; 
what we strive for is that largeness of mind and wideness 
of outlook which takes its stand upon the hills of eternity 
and sees all things with eyes of faith, observing the bear- 
ing of one thing upon another, the relation of every part 
to the whole and of the whole to the whole of human 

\ society and of human society to its Saviour. This mag- 
nanimity is the flower of faith, and the fruit of character 
growing more beautiful and more delicious, as knowledge 
of God, men, and affairs widens and widens. Each day's 
task is to the end that the true vision is deepened, widened, 
purified, and refined. Once the aim and the resources 
embrace the natural and supernatural, the whole land- 
scape of literature, the whole field of knowledge, -will be 
> Carlyle. 
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lit up, the whole slope of human action illumined, by 
the Sun of Justice. 

Now the ignorance sometimes displayed by professional 
educators as to the purpose of the parish school is simply 
fatuous. If there be any quarrel between Catholic and 
secular schools, it is in the difference of standpoint. 
They say the proper study of rntmlcind is man ; we say 
the perfect pursuit for man is God and man, God-made 
man. Let us not be misinterpreted. Half the diffi- 
culties in educational circles are due to misunderstand- 
ing of terms and motives. 

Present-day efforts of parochial schools, the aims of 
Catholic education, the purpose of Catholics in their 
separate schools, are suspected by those who ought to 
know better, think honestly, and talk advisedly. Natu- 
rally enough we resent keenly and cordially such criti- 
cisms as are born of vincible ignorance of our aims and 
motives and spring from un-American scantiness in 
doing justice to our efforts and achievements. There 
are too many in our day who, wanting in that living, 
growing knowledge of contemporary educational history 
which begets breadth and modesty, fail to see and sym- 
pathize with the efforts and achievements of others 
working here and now in the fields of education. Men 
of this ilk have narrow views, limited to the circle in 
which they have hedged themselves. They are unable 
to see above their own height. No wonder they fail to 
see beyond their province into that of the Church, "the 
greatest of educators by length of time in the profession 
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and by the quality of the work planned and accomplished 
down through the ages, even unto this day, when she is 
working by dint of the utmost sacrifice to maintain eter- 
nal principles." 

Many instances might be cited to indicate the narrow 
spirit of educational dogmatism so widespread nowadays 
in secular circles. The mental processes of many of our 
critics are only too apt to mislead those of the half-in- 
structed or uninstructed public who are only too ready 
to accept raw general impressions as proven facts. How 
frequently we come across statements calculated to 
prejudice the public mind, frighten the unlearned, and 
discredit those who have labored long and well in the 
American vineyard. But one will serve our purpose 
here. No need to print the words in boldface type, as 
used to be the custom. The statement is as unhappy as 
it is educationally unconscionable. A critic says: "I 
regret, as we all must, that we have not been able to 
gather the whole undivided population into our public- 
school system, that prejudices of wealth and prejudices 
of sect stand in the way." L Then, after delivering him- 
self of such fustian, the same speaker, further on in his 
meanderings, utters this self-indictment : " But after all 
deductions we must say we have left undone the things 
we ought to have done. Our heart and soul have not 
gone into the greatest work the school has — the devel- 
opment of character." It is precisely because, by their 

1 Robert E. Thompson, at the Proceedings of the Fiftieth Convention 
(University of State of New York), pp. 191-193. 
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secularization of education, so many schools have proved 
failures in this all-important activity, the neglect of the 
one thing necessary. The very schools which the gentle- 
man would hastily consign to oblivion have their existence 
and claim their inalienable charter in the name of Christ 
and Christian character. Careful of all the delicacies 
and proprieties of situations so unhappily created by all 
suchlike critics, let us here record the fact that we are not 
accustomed to let unjust judgment pass unchallenged. 
If the generality of schools interpreted human experience\ 
to children in terms of true religion, then there would 
be a case for them. But since men, misled by ignorance 
and prejudice, will outlaw religion from the State schools, 
it remains for us to do bravely and whole-heartedly what 
secular educators are not doing — give our children their 
whole heritage and compass the needs of their full life. , 
We should and do cordially resent such as the above- 
quoted words, not one whit less offensive because nega- 
tive, since they bespeak the insolence and arrogance of the 
age spirit. To all such critics, let it be said here we have 
no apologies or explanations to offer to anybody for our 
advocacy of religious education. It stands on its merits 
and on past achievements, and capitulates to no captious 
critic whosoever. "The old faith, with its long historical 
memories, its poetry and romance, its spiritual mystery, 
its world-wide charity, and its soul-subduing power," as 
Disraeli once put it, is in no need of wisdom, no fear of 
foes; and her schools are "on the side of the angels." 
He who runs may read their record in this country and 
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the aim too. "The movement itself is not new; its be- 
ginnings lay far back in the early days when the mission- 
aries taught the Indians whom they converted. It has 
progressed through the colonial period before the republic 
was established. It has borne its fruits of loyalty to the 
Union and survived the shock of the Civil War." And 
to-day it is hard at work, quietly patriotic and sincerely 
courageous, in the pursuit of the same ideals and the same 
ambitions, insisting that "faith and virtue are quite as 
essential in the training of men and women as knowledge 
and skill." This is as clear as God's daylight to those 
who have eyes to see. "We do not know how to name 
another organization which has stood so long in firm de- 
fense against flabby morals and doctrines of social fad 
and folly. The task of the agitator of men's rights is 
easy ; the task of a teacher of restraint and service is 
more difficult. The Catholic Church undertakes the more 
difficult task with a great organization and veteran skill." 1 
Witness, too, the words of Dr. G. W. Pepper, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in his address to the Yale Uni- 
versity divinity students : " There is no doubt in my mind 
that the Roman Catholics have the finest system of teach- 
ing yet devised, and I am positive that the time is coming 
when a move will be promoted to have each religion care 
for the education of the children, just as the Roman 
Catholics are doing at the present -time." 2 Frankly, 

1 Collier's, The Nalwnal Weekly, April 3, 1920, p. 20, editorial entitled, 
"Slander." 

s See G. W. Pepper, " A Voice from the Crowd," chapter iv. Yale 
University Press, 1915. 
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then, we run second to none in our honest effort to 
educate youth ; we were in the field of this continent 
and our standards were held high long before other 
contestants entered ; for our heritage is centuries old and 
bequeathed us by Christ. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PARISH SCHOOL 

Turning a corner, you may happen upon it any day — 
the parish school. A cross is always in evidence and the 
name of the school is likely to be that of some saint. 
"The Saint's School," some have called it. Well said, 
since the purpose is to educate for sainthood — the top- 
most service of God, man, nature, and the nation ; saints 
are always heroes, and sanctity is simply sublime heroism. 

Outside, the parish school is like any other school ; in- 
side, there is a perfectly different atmosphere from the 
public school's, and yet there is no separation from the 
, world. Entering, you make your way along the corridor 
and chance upon a classroom. If you glance through 
the large glass panel there is a sight worth seeing : a sea 
.of child faces ; a teacher, clad in the garb of her sacred 
calling, moving about with patience. You note her poise 
and manner, quiet and wide-eyed with hope. Well does 
she knows that the religious teacher is set up for the 
resurrection of many in Israel. 

Teacher and pupil are very close to each other in 
the parish school, for all belong to a greater, mystical 
body — the Church, and the child is very near and dear 
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to his mentor for the sake of Christ. The ideal which 
dominates is Christian. Here the spiritual interests 
of the pupil are supreme and it is recognized that each 
tiny tot is a beautiful vase with a priceless, immortal 
treasure, the human soul. The watchword is : " What j 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer ' 
the loss of his own soul ? " and the warning : " Have a fear i 
lest you scandalize the least of these little ones, for their 
angels see the face of My Father who is in heaven." \ 
Spiritual interests come first ; then follow the intellectual, 
the moral, the physical. Nothing is neglected. Once ; ; . 
in the classroom, grave or gay as may be its mood, you 
can sense a subtle reverence in the atmosphere. A crucifix 
is in a conspicuous position, that the scholars may often 
look on Jesus, the Author and Finisher of Faith, who, 
having joy set before Him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and now sitteth on the right hand of the throne 
of God. The ^American flag adorns the walls. There 
are pictures of the builders of our country, along with - 
those of saints of Holy Church. The usual school ap- 
paratus is visible, and the equipment is very much in 
evidence — the human equipment, we mean, that con- 
stitutes the school. For a school, let us never forget, is 
not a building but a beneficence ; not a brick-and-mortar 
structure, but a design of "living stones"; and the 
discipline thereof rests not with rules and regulations, 
but in reverence, religion, and character. 

The parish school is the Church's distinct contribution 
to American citizenship. The story of its rise and growth 
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has been chronicled, and also the names of the religious 
communities which blazed the path in the pioneer days 
of Catholic educational enterprise. There are to-day 
5788 such schools throughout the country ; caring for the 
mental, moral, and religious upbringing of 1,701,213 chil- 
dren. That every parish should have its own school is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished — the hope nearest 
the heart of the Church. Already half the parishes in 
the United States have their schoolhouse, born with toil, 
raised by love, and sustained through faith. 1 They fol- 
low Old Glory and can be found under the flag in our va- 
rious possessions. They are a vital proof of the courage, 
the energy, the sacrifice of the children of the Catholic 
faith : our fathers, and our fathers' fathers. With reason, 
then, do they occupy a conspicuous place in bur country's 
program of enlightenment. The number of their pupils, 
the activity of the religious orders of men and women 
doing yeoman service in their classrooms, the record they 
have set for themselves, their widespread organization 
throughout the country, especially in the larger city cen- 

1 In the year 1918 there were 5488 Catholic elementary schools in the 
United States with an enrollment of 1,497,949 pupils, and with about 
36,000 teachers. Elementary pupils in high schools and academies would 
make an addition of about 100,000 to this number. Investigation has 
shown that the total actual enrollment in Catholic schools is not quite 
one-half that which the Catholic population of the country should normally 
supply, the proportion being as 893 to 1948. This means that about the 
same number of Catholic children go to the public schools as go to the 
parish schools. There are over 100 Catholic industrial schools; many 
girls' schools furnish instruction, in the upper grades, in practical household 
subjects. — Dr. James A. Burns, in Americana. 
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ters, attract the attention of citizens and educators. 
Their achievements have for the most part been fairly 
recognized by our honest and broad-minded citizenry, 
and by the State. 

The work that has been continued consistently for 
well nigh a century bids fair at present to grow apace. 
One easily foresees greater things yet to come. Under 
the guidance of pastors, schools have been and are now 
being erected, equipped, improved, and maintained, 
almost always by dint of hard work, and unmeasured 
sacrifices on the part of teachers and people. What that 
represents in energy expended, effort applied, and ambition 
achieved would be hard to state ; indeed, adequate appre- 
ciation is yet wanting ; the chronicle of proper estimate 
has still to be written. 

It is, then, with a spirit of reverence and admiration 
rather than with any attempt at criticism, save that 
which is sane and sympathetic, that an attempt is here 
made to present the situation in our schools, indicating 
in certain places lines along which improvements suggest 
themselves. It is hoped here to record, how imperfectly 
soever, our ambitions and our achievements — what has 
been done and what we hope to do in due time under 
God. The work that lies before priest and people at 
the same time is large and cannot be too gravely em- 
phasized. The_CalboJiiL.j3cJhool in our beloved country 
i s th e very corner stone of Catholicism ; and only from 
the fruits of Catholic education we shall know the Ca- 
tholicism of the future ; the pupils of our schools to-day are 
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the Catholic laity of to-morrow. No stronger appeal can 
be made to those in authority than to save no expense 
and grudge no effort to erect, sustain, and promote Cath- 
olic schools to-day, to-morrow, and always. It would 
be impertinent, we feel, to press this point further. Im- 
partial observers have more than once noted " the close 
connection invariably maintained between the clergy 
and laity in the support of Catholic schools" and have 
spoken to the point thus: "While the services of the 
former are largely of an advisory nature, their active 
interest brings to bear a degree of learning not to be 
found among any other sort of men, and this erudition 
cannot but be reflected in the results obtained in the 
schools." ' When those efforts increase abundantly and 
our labors to improve them are generous, unstinted, and 
undying, then shall it be said that the results of our sow- 
ing are rich fruits. 

The Cause 

The first article of the parish-school creed is to render 
to God the things that belong to God. In other words, 
the beginning and end of all its endeavor is to bring God 
and His law into the young life ; to instill knowledge of 
Him by means of His creation, love of Him by way of 
His Christ ; to do much that will offset all that enemies 
are doing against His holy name. We believe that 

1 See " The Priest and the School," by Rt. Rev. Philip R. MeDevitt, by 
whose courtesy we are enabled to print the entire article in the Appen- 
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every child who goes to school has a right to know the 
way, the truth, and the life, to possess a proper idea of 
Christ expressed in conduct as well as belief, and thus 
to be indoctrinated with vivifying knowledge. Only 
in that way lies salvation. While no effort ie spared to 
make the pupil proficient in the studies allotted — and 
these are the same as are found in other schools — still 
the purpose of the religious teacher is to root these studies 
deep down in religion, linking the life of the mind with 
that of the soul, showing how wonderful God is in all 
His works, and placing the child's well-being in the care 
of Christ. 

Perhaps the greatest effort of the Catholic school must 
be spent to offset the evils of religious neglect by doing 
the utmost to promote and make pivotal the principles 
of religious education. With us the cause is very clear- 
cut ; it is something behind which every true Catholic 
places himself, bending every effort that religion shall 
never be extruded from the curriculum or the classroom. 
No plan, we aver, meets more squarely the original and 
once unspoiled American idea of education as under- 
stood by the founders of the republic and still retained 
by plain, straight, old-fashioned Americans. Consider 
the Father of our Country on his knees at Valley Forge, 
or the Saviour of our Country suing the Almighty for 
the forces of the Union. Can you not see how they were 
convinced upholders of the necessity of religion ? 

Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined edu- 
cation in minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
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both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle. Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperity religion and morality 
are indispensable supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens. 1 

And Lincoln : 

"And this, too, shall pass away." How much it expresses! 
How chastening in the hour of pride ! How consoling in the 
depths of affliction! "And this, too, shall pass away." And 
yet, let us hope, it is not quite true. Let us hope, rather, 
that by the best cultivation of the physical world beneath and 
around us, and the intellectual and moral world within us, we 
shall secure an individual, social, and political prosperity and 
happiness whose course shall be onward and upward, and 
which, while the earth endures, shall not pass away. 

The will of God prevails. In great contests each party 
claims to act in accordance with the will of God. Both may be, 
and one must be, wrong. God cannot be for and against the 
same thing at the same time. In the present Civil War it is 
quite possible that God's purpose is something different from 
the purpose of either party; and yet the human instrumen- 
talities, working as they do, are the best adaptation to effect 
His purpose. I am almost ready to say that this is probably 
true ; that God wills that it shall not end yet. By His mere 
great power on the minds of the now contestants, He could 
have either saved or destroyed the Union without a human 
contest. Yet the contest began. And, having begun, He could 
give the final victory to either side any day. 8 

1 Washington's Farewell Address. 

* Lincoln's "Meditation on the Divine Will," September 30, 1862; Ad- 
dress, September 30, 1859. 
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"For God and Country " is the burden of everything 
taught in the parish classroom ; and the pillars, religion 
and morality, that rise from our free foundation to the 
roof, culminate in the cross that one sees atop the school, 
and rightly so, since under its sacred shadow is taught 
with greatest emphasis day in and day out the divineness 
of self-sacrifice for the cause of God and our land. And 
that is why the parish school's service to the State is a 
thing that no sane citizen can question. The child there 
is taught to look lovingly and intelligently upon the 
father and founders of our republic, to pattern his pa- 
triotism after theirs, to do his uttermost in his own day 
as they did in a day long gone. We are as perfectly clear 
as to the lines of that duty as of the fact that "whatever 
we wish to see introduced into the life of a nation must 
first be introduced into the schools." Bishop Spalding 
speaks our mind : 

Now what we wish to see introduced into the life of the 
nation is not the power of shrewd men, wholly absorbed in the 
striving for wealth, reckless of the means by which it is gotten, 
and who, whether they succeed or whether they fail, look upon 
money as the equivalent of the best things man knows or has ; 
who therefore think that the highest purpose of government, 
as of other social forces and institutions, is to make it easy for 
all to get abundance of gold and to live in sloven plenty ; but 
what we wish to see introduced into the life of the nation is 
the power of intelligence and virtue, of wisdom and conduct. 
We believe, and in fact know, that humanity, justice, truth- 
fulness, honesty, honor, fidelity, courage, integrity, reverence, 
purity, and self-respect are higher and mightier than anything 
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mere sharpened wits can accomplish. But if these virtues, 
which constitute nearly the whole sum of man's strength and 
worth, are to be introduced into the life of the nation, they 
must be introduced into the schools, into the process of educa- 
tion. We must recognize, not in theory alone, but in practice, 
that the chief end of education is ethical, since conduct is three- 
fourths of human life. The aim must be to make men true 
in thought and word, pure in desire, faithful in act, upright in 
deed ; men who understand that the highest good does not lie 
in the possession of anything whatsoever, but that it lies in 
power and quality of being ; for whom what we are and not what 
we have is the guiding principle; who know that the best 
work is not that for which we receive most pay, but that which 
is most favorable to life — physical, moral, intellectual, and reli- 
gious ; since man does not exist for work or the Sabbath, but 
work and rest exist for him, that he may thrive and become 
more human and more divine. We must cease to tell boys 
and girls that education will enable them to get hold of the 
good things of which they believe the world to be full; we 
must make them realize rather that the best thing in the world 
is a noble man or woman, and to be that is the only certain 
way to a worthy and contented life. All talk about patriotism 
which implies that it is possible to be a patriot or a good citizen 
without being a true and good man, is sophistical and hollow. 
How shall he who cares not for his better self care for his 
country?- 1 

The Course 

The curriculum adopted in the parish school is expected 
to embody the Christian ideal and contain a common- 
sense make-up of materials. The end cannot be secured 

1 J. L. Spalding, "Means and Ends of Education," pp. 145-146. Mc- 
Clurg, 1901. 
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unless the means are employed, and one must feel keenly 
for the future of any educational endeavor that omits 
either religion or common sense from its scheme of Btudy. 
As to the first, right action, after all, is the thing that 
counts — action born of vision. But if you cut religion 
out of the curriculum you are severing the optic nerve 
of the soul of youth and you are leaving it blind and half 
dead, generally incapable of right conduct or noble 
achievement. 

The child wants to feel that he is the child of God, of the 
infinitely good and all-wonderful; that in his father, divine 
wisdom and strength are revealed ; in his mother, divine ten- 
derness and love. He so believes and trusts in God that it is our 
fault if he knows that men can be base. In nothing does the 
godlike character of Christ show forth more beautifully than in 
His reverence for children. Shall we profess to believe in Him, 
and yet forbid His name to be spoken in the house where we seek 
to train the little ones whom He loved? Shall we shut out 
Him whose example has done more to humanize, ennoble, and 
uplift the race of man than all the teachings of the philosophers 
and all the disquisitions of the moralists ? ' 

The present reaping of whirlwinds seems traceable to this 
— that God has been steadily frowned down, talked down, 
His will neglected, and ears shut to His call : " Suffer little 
children to come unto Me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven." Certainly no single 
cause has been more fatal to our own age than the supreme 
folly of ignoring religion, thereby making way for an 
1 J. L. Spalding, "Means and Ends of Education," p. 175. McClurg, 
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ever-increasing secularization and deSthicizing of studies. 
We shall have much to do to counteract the manifold 
evils in education consequent upon this purblind policy. 
Without cease the true source of life must be pointed 
out, the right way traced, and the interior life of the 
child made a very real thing, daily to be consulted. Be- 
ginning with the mere tot in the kindergarten, we have 
to work with the utmost earnestness and we have to be 
outspoken before all men in that indestructible deter- 
mination. There is but one way to supply the woeful 
deficit long existent in education, and that is to press the 
divine into the service of the schoolroom and give religion 
the palmary and pervasive influence in the course. That 
; is the reason why religion is the dominant note in our 
1 school-day appeal, and by religion we mean, subjectively, 
the mental and moral attitude toward our Creator ; ob- 
jectively, the body of beliefs, making the vital frame of 
'the mental vision, regulating and correcting conduct. 

Fully aware of our duty we do not stop to quibble about 
what should be done. The parish school sets before it- 
self a definite aim and a luminous ideal. Religion takes 
topmost place in the course of studies. More than that, 
the formal instruction throughout the course is directed 
to develop the whole soul, and enable it to survey the 
earth on which it stays for a time only, as it gradually 
rises toward God, gets ever nearer to Him, and becomes 
more like Him. Such is our plan — past, present, and 
prospective. In the parish-school procedure the develop- 
ment of the pupil is along lines of his conception of God, 
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and still more in the matter of his affection toward God 
as uttered in the life of the soul, the knowledge of the mind, 
and in one's bounden attitude toward every neighbor. 
The training of the senses, the ennobling of the emotions, 
the stiffening of the will for well-doing, the training for 
right thinking — these are the strong fingers of religion's 
right hand, the stuff of which its strength is composed. 

Nobody can realize more than the Catholic teacher 
that religion — kindling, practical, penetrating — must 
dominate early education if it is to rule life. It must be 
made the center toward which the child's thought and 
labors will be directed. In the words of an eminent 
Catholic educator : " Education must be religious, and 
religion must be educational." ' Religion and education 
go together as one. They are twin travelers, these two 
inseparables on our road of life. They cannot, must not, 
be estranged, for they are interdependent, mutually help- 
ful. The parish school sees to it that they go hand in 
hand ; reason and faith, truth human and truth divine, 
facts of nature and facts of grace ; supporting, explaining 
each other in a harmony that has its source in the mind 
of the Creator. Every element, every study is focused, 
its light is made to mingle with the light of faith, and 
its relevancy with religion surely established. 

If common sense is recognized to be a vastly important 
element in all education, the course of study we outline 
must be a good road whereon the child can tread in safety 

1 Edward Face, " Religion in Education, " Catholic Educational Review, 
November, 1911, p. 770. 
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' and precision. One does not require very keen powers 
of observation to see the overloaded curricula adopted in 
schools. Many of them have grown from without by ac- 
cretion — the indefinite products of far-removed school 
boards. The mind of teacher and pupil do not seem to 
have been at all consulted. Plainly our chief care must 
be to make the curriculum sane, empty it of all false 
weight. It is very important, in framing a course of 
study, to see to it that together with the tendencies and 
wants of his age, the child's limitations and weaknesses 
are sympathetically understood, unless indeed we would 
have mental panic follow hard upon the heels of over- 
teaching. Away, then, with freakish, top-heavy courses. 
The measures must meet the child capacity, else they 
miss their worth ; for it is equally absurd to impose 
upon the child more than he can bear or to extract from 
him too much in the way of mental exertion. A few 
subjects solidly unified make for well-knit knowledge, 
whereas multitudinous disparate matters and materials, 
extorted as they must be by push-and-pull methods, 
wring out the energies of a class and render real mental 
growth quite impossible. Information there may be, 
packed topsy-turvy in tired brains, but no organized 
knowledge. With suitable materials once well in hand, 
the process of synthesizing knowledge will have begun 
to be applied in the work of presentation. Correlation 
can be carried on anywhere. Of course the perfect cor- 
relation is not yet realizable, nevertheless the teacher 
moves ever nearer to it as she breaks down the thought- 
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tight compartments of every subject, and lets their lights 
mingle to clarify the corners of the mind. 

Most of us have the feeling at times that we are teaching 
each of our subjects in a closed box. The curriculum seems to 
be constructed, like a vegetable, on the closed-cell system ; it 
has not reached the degree of evolution at which the cells merge 
into one another, as in the animal economy, and a higher de- 
velopment of vitality becomes possible. The idea is apt to 
obtrude itself in moments of depression, when resource of 
mind is at a low ebb ; otherwise it might suggest a personal 
opportunity rather than a reason for gloom. The individual 
teacher can do little to remove the cell walls that keep subjects 
in sterile isolation, but he can do much to make them trans- 
parent. 

The synthetic method aims at effecting a dual reform. By 
presenting knowledge as a whole, and information as standing 
in an explicit relation to that whole, it can make the learner 
realize that the quest of knowledge is worth his pains ; and by 
systematizing knowledge it can make information easy to refer 
to its proper place in the general scheme of things, so that the 
facts that are learned and the thoughts that are engendered 
become an army, not a mob. 1 

To any one who traces the average course of studies 
in many schools, and examines the make-up of the mate- 
rials, there must appear many rough spots which hinder 
even an easy advance. These call for summary removal. 
A good road condition can only be brought about after 
such ruts and bumps are leveled, and all rough spots 
made smooth. We do not want to be understood as 

■ Kenneth Richmond, " Education for Liberty, " pp. 22, 198. Collins, 
London, 1918. 
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advocates of a rosy, carefree path where the will has scant 
work to do, and drudgery is unknown. Far from it. 
None the less the need of such road-mending appears 
when one looks over the courses adopted in many schools 
and notices the painful efforts of pupils trying to nego- 
tiate them. 1 The children are not singularly stubborn, 
irrationally perverse. The fault is not with their heads 
or their feet, but with the inherent "choppiness" of 
the course we urge and often expect them to cover 
despite the fact that it is Uttered with debris of scraps 
and clods of information — called studies — utterly un- 
related. 

1 A very modem reformer, Professor Meriam, insisting that the tradi- 
tional curriculum is tottering and crumbling, forthwith demands a new 
one with less formality of structure and more vitality. Public schools, he 
says, must give more attention to current problems in home, community, 
and national life. The subjects taught in the schoolroom must relate more 
closely to the child's life. 

In order that the curriculum confront squarely our present needs, five 
principles should guide its way : 

I. The curriculum should contribute primarily to enabling boys and 
girls to be efficient in what they are now doing, only secondarily to pre- 
paring them to be efficient later. 

II. The curriculum should be selected directly from real life and 
should be expressed in terms of the activities and the environments of 
people. 

III. The curriculum should provide for great scope and flexibility to 
meet individual differences in interests and abilities. 

IV. The curriculum should be so organized that it will admit of easy 
rearrangement of the schedule for any day, of the work for any grade, and 
even of the transfer of work from grade to grade. 

V. The curriculum should lead the pupil to appreciate both work and 
leisure, and to develop a habit of engaging in both. 

Junius L. Meriam, "Child Life and the Curriculum." World Book 
Co., 1920. 
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The curriculum represents the experiences in which pupils 
are expected to engage in school, and the general order of 
sequence in which these experiences are to come. Very gener- 
ally, the curriculum has consisted of the material found valu- 
able in carrying on life activities in the best way, but it has 
been presented apart or separate from the uses which it serves 
in these life pursuits. There has been an assumption that the 
activity chiefly called upon was learning the material repre- 
sented by the curriculum so that it could be expressed in oral or 
written form. The school's problems were those of developing 
a small number of skills in interpreting symbols and expressing 
meanings by their use — reading, spelling, writing, number, 
drawing, music ; memorizing the content of some textbooks as 
in geography, history, and science ; and of conducting some 
manual activity to develop dexterity and to aid in the under- 
standing of some ideas and principles, as by work in laboratory, 
shop, and garden. Many of these elements, processes, and 
principles used in carrying on the real activities of life were 
included in the curriculum, but without relationship to the 
activities themselves. It was assumed that if this content were 
learned in an orderly sequence of steps in school the pupil 
himself would see the relationship of its respective parts to 
definite life situations and use these as needs called for 
them. But the results of a curriculum which so completely 
isolated the content and method of school experiences 
from out-of-school life have shown that this assumption is 
not adequately valid. Few definite connections or bonds in 
mental life between the material and its uses were made or 
developed. 

Both the development of principles in psychology and the 
results of many and extended plans of experimental practice 
lead to the conclusion that a broader interpretation of the 
curriculum is necessary. If the purpose of the curriculum is to 
furnish aid in the selection and promotion of experiences of the 
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largest life values, then the curriculum must include, not only 
the essential facts, principles, and processes found useful in the 
daily conduct of life, but also the activities required. By 
including the situations in which the helps of information or 
methods of procedure are of use in meeting them in the best 
way, the connection which is necessary for success outside of 
school is made in school. The number facts are then learned 
in relationship to the uses we make of them in purchasing or 
selling, measurement, making investments, saving, and so on. 
The principles of guidance in language are developed as their 
needs are made apparent in our attempts to speak and write 
effectively. The facts of history are considered in relation- 
ship to present-day problems which they help to solve or 
conditions which they help to interpret. The finest thoughts 
and feelings of the race as found in literature, art, music, and 
play are used in relationship to experiences of our own which 
these forms of expression help to interpret and enrich. Through- 
out the whole range of present-day problems and interests the 
curriculum should include both the kinds of situations calling 
for subject matter in the usual sense of that term and the 
subject matter which the respective situations require. The 
curriculum then becomes the projects inclusive of the essentials 
of race experience and the helps necessary to engage in these 
projects with success and efficiency.' 

All this the observant know wonderfully well ; but that 
will not do unless we set about making smooth the path, 
removing the stumblingblocks so that our youth may 
progress surely along the road of a rational curriculum — 
compact, well organized, of common-sense construction — 
one in short whose conduct displays the presence of the 

' F. G. Bonscr, " The Elementary School Curriculum," pp. 1-3. Mao- 
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right principles — simplification, sequence, correlation, 
and unification of knowledge. With such a curriculum 
and such principles well in hand we should be able 
to carry them out in practice. Nothing daunted for 
having hazarded this much, we may as well venture 
further and submit a curriculum — which is something 
more than a mere agglomeration of subjects set up in 
paper propriety — and one widely followed because it 
has proved itself thoroughly practical and workable in 
elementary and intermediate grades. 

The curriculum, the board with its array of food for 
the mind, is not to be laden with cold, concentrated stuff 
— stones for bread, thistles for figs, or thorns for grapes. 
Nor do we desire the sort of fare that tempts the sense 
merely and does not nourish the spirit. Sense and spirit 
must needs both be consulted. 

In selecting from what you know select not only what is 
essential but what is easy and comprehensible. You cannot, 
if you would, antedate spiritual growth. God has set down 
an order in the manifestation of Himself to our souls. The 
attempt to anticipate growth produces in the child a feeling 
of intellectual and moral anxiety, and even perplexity, which 
become so associated with religion that children reject the 
whole because of its seeming intricacy. This feeling of diffi- 
culty and perplexity hangs about the whole subject throughout 
boyhood and youth, and, in the case of even the well-disposed, 
one of the results is a merely formal, hard, and unintelligent be- 
lief as opposed to a living faith. 1 

1 S. S. Laurie, " Addresses on Educational Subjects," p. 109. Macmillan, 
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Feed the child properly if you would have him be a good 
citizen. And let the food you dole out be substantial, 
wholesome, nutritive for the whole nature of the child, 
designed for noble habit, adjusted to the child's spiritual 

capacity. 

In organizing subjects in correlation the bonds of relation- 
ship should be "not between a topic and the subjects, but be- 
tween a need felt by the children and the subject which helped 
to meet the need in understanding a closely related series of life 
activities fundamentally important to them. Even the subjects, 
as such, would scarcely be linked to the activities of the project 
in the minds of the children, but rather the specific subject 
matter for which they found use. Whatever value there may 
be in genuine correlation lies in the unity between an activity 
and the subjects which, together, serve it. The bonds are not 
between one subject and another, but between each subject 
and the common purpose to which all contribute." * 

The ideal we demand cannot be accomplished un- 
less religion leavens the whole fare. "The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like to leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal, until the whole was leavened." s 
Pedagogically this parable may well be applied to our 
work while the words of St. Ambrose thereon point out 
the aim for both teacher and pupil: "May the Holy 
Church who is figured under the type of the woman in 
the Gospel, whose meal we are, hide the Lord Jesus in the 
innermost places of our hearts, till the warmth of the 

' F. G. Boaser, " The Elementary School Curriculum," pp. 138-139. 
Macmillan, 1920. 
1 Matt. xiii. 33. 
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divine wisdom penetrate into the most secret recesses 
of our souls." Since religion is a divine life seated in 
the affections and manifested in spiritual graces, the pur- 
pose of the parish school is to cultivate that life and fit 
it for action in this workaday world. And in our plan 
the curriculum is a ladder leading from earth to heaven ; 
a prospectus designed to, make known to youth : 

The living God who made the heaven and the earth, and 

the sea, and all things that are in them (Scie?ice) ; who in , 
times past (History and Language) suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways (Ethics) ; who left not Himself without testi- 
mony, doing good from Heaven (Geography), giving rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness (Art 
and Religion). 1 

With this plan ever before her the Catholic teacher 
cannot afford to regard religion as a side study, a mere 
addition to the course. Religion with its wide range of , 
view is to be inculcated everywhere ; it must run through 
the whole texture of thought, and not be taken up in a 
loose end and tucked into the top or over some corner of 
class work. In the measure that religion is slighted or \ 
lost in the course, in the same measure will the parish j 
school deteriorate. Lest this come to pass we have to see 
that religion is designedly woven into the warp and woof 
of the mind of both teacher and pupil. Its place is 
part and parcel of the fiber of every topic ; its function 
is to generate in intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
activities. The ideas, facts, events, principles imparted 

1 Acts xiv. 14-16. 
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should be so permeated with the thought of God that 
they will be operative in shaping the child for Christian 
activity, interest, occupation. Then the soul will be as 
a dynamo, charged with the flash and fire of religious im- 
pulse, vital with a driving power of will, energizing with 
that courage of heart which results in Christian conduct 
and responds daily to the divine power of grace that 
makes for righteousness. 

The Child 
Nothing can be more important than the training of 
the conscience of the child from tenderest years up ; for 
it is not in later years that conscience is sensitive and 
faithful to light but rather in the earliest. That still, 
small voice in the heart will tell God's will through the 
ways of life much more clearly if one sees to it early that 
the ears of the soul are not stopped to its message ; and 
it remains the teacher's most important duty to help 
the child in his endeavor "to have always a conscience 
without offense towards God and towards men." ' 

The rule and measure of duty is not utility nor expedience, 
nor the happiness of the greatest number, nor State convenience, 
nor fitness, order, and the pulchrum. Conscience is not a long- 
sighted selfishness, nor a desire to be consistent with oneself, 
but it is a messenger from Him who both in nature and in 
grace speaks to us behind a veil and teaches and rules us by 
His representative. Conscience is the aboriginal vicar of 
Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its peremp- 
toriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and even 
1 Acta xxit. 16. 
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though the eternal priesthood throughout the Church could 
cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would remain and 
would have sway. 1 

"The greater part of our devotion in youth," Newman 
writes elsewhere, "our faith, hope, cheerfulness, per- 
severance, is natural, and if not natural, it is from a 
evfivia [goodness of disposition], which does not re- 
sist grace, and requires very little grace to illuminate." 
During that period, especially in its early stage, how 
potent is the influence of the religious instructor earnestly 
coworking with the grace of God to arouse ideas and 
invigorate inclination toward holiness and justice. To 
do this well the parish-school teacher Bees that religion 
supplies the 

needful, never spent. 

And nursing element ; 

that's fairly mixed 

With riddles, and is rife 

In every least child's life.* 

Childhood is the ripe time to charge the soul with endur- 
ing energies and wholesome loyalties — "whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, 
whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good 
fame." 3 If the child is father to the man, the work 
cannot begin too early; indeed, just as soon as reason 
wakes we must start and give religion its rightly de- 
1 Cardinal Newman, "Difficulties of Anglicans." Vol. II, p. 248. 
Longmans, 1910. 

* Gerard Hopkins, "Poems," p. 58. Milford, London, 1918. 

* Philipp. iv. 8. 
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manded first place in the formation of the mind, else while 
the powers are present, the obediential capacities, they 
may he merely dormant, never to be awakened and 
enlivened through instruction and direction. 

That roote of piety are present in man is shown by the fact 
that he is the image of God. For an image implies likeness 
and that like rejoices in like is an immutable law of nature. 
Since then man's only equal is He in Whose image he has been 
made, it follows that there is no direction in which he can be 
more easily carried by his desires than towards the fountain 
whence he took his origin. 1 

In accord with this truth is the advice: Believe in the 
children you teach. Next to the first and prime qualification 
of a desire to teach is belief in the children whom you teach. 
If you do not believe that they have an innate capacity for 
spiritual truth, your teaching will certainly not reach their 
minds and hearts. It is their soul's need that you are sup- 
plying. You must presume that they are crying out in the 
depths of their nature for a knowledge of God and divine 
things. They are truly children of God, not of the devil. 
They do not stand in antagonism to their spiritual Father ; 
they desire to be friends with Him, to give Him their love, and 
to receive His. If you do not teach in this conviction, your 
instruction can take the form of external law only ; it cannot 
reach the inner springs of life. All the words of all the cate- 
chisms cannot create God in the heart of the child : they can, at 
best, only evoke Him. It is not you that sow the seed ; the 
seed was sown at the moment the child was born — sown both 
in the heart and reason of the child. Your task is simply the 
careful nurturing into life and flower and fruit of the seed 
already there. Your fostering hand supplies appropriate soil 
' Comenius, "The Great Didactic," chapter v. 
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and gives the warmth and tendance necessary for growth: 
that is all. Christ Himself has said : "Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." When He said it, He meant it. Happy the 
teacher who could say, after he has left behind him the tur- 
bulence of boyhood, the egoism of youth, the struggles of ma- 
ture life, "I am as one of these." It is to protect these children 
from being even such as you know that you yourself have been, 
that you seek to instruct and to guide them. Believe in their 
simple instinct for the elements of spiritual ideas. 1 

The religious instinct must be trained in every grade, 
through every study, and the bourgeoning branches laid 
open to the sap of God. Such is our work with ourselves 
and our charges, and it cannot be too often iterated that 
the end ever in view is to make come to pass what our 
Lord intimated when He said : "Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven." 

"When the tender leaves shoot forth you know that 
summer is nigh." In the child of to-day the teacher sees 
the adult of to-morrow ; and since the aims of to-day are 
the acts of to-morrow, she will make future conduct a 
present concern, and she will see to it that religion touches 
thought here and now to the end that it will enhance 
conduct Tater on in life. It is instructive to observe how 
right ideas implanted in the freshness of youth utter 
themselves in fitting conduct, even as emotions seek their 
outlet, and instincts their expression. Dawn is a good 
ally in this task, and childhood is proverbially intense in 

•8. 8. Laurie, "Addresses on Educational Subjects, " pp. 107-108. 
MacmiUan, 1888. 
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its aims, its loves, its outreachings. Early in life the 
eyes of the soul can be opened to the vision and appeal 
of truth ; then or perhaps never. When habits of thought 
are in process of formation is the time to train and 
strengthen the will along with the intellect. Unless 
the child is taught during those tender years, the ductile 
period, it may well be feared whether he ever will receive 
the proper shaping at all. That is why our teachers 
seize the day and work from dawn, while it is yet light, 
in order to provide against dangerous and harassing heat 
of life's noonday. They well know, that later on an hour' 
strikes when none can work. They realize that youth 
must get Christian training early or it may not get it at 
all. Therefore, visualizing the future man in the potent 
child, and dealing with hearts that are clear and free, 
they teach and exhort and instruct that their charges 
grow unto the perfect stature of Christ Jesus. 

The Classroom 

Everybody familiar with the Catholic school comes 

to regard it as one of the sweetest sights one can see in 

this vale of life, one of God's holy places. Thither turns 

the eye of hope, for the seedtime there spells the promise 

of the harvest. Once it was said of the parish school 

! that "the only thing they teach you is religion." That 

j such be true in the sense of making religion educational is 

our fondest hope. We want nothing if not a religious 

setting for our education. People talk much, nowadays, 

of environment, its unguessed influence, etc., but the 
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Church has realized that from the very beginning. 
She has all along held up Nazareth to us as our first 
model school, with its converse of those thirty years, 
its atmosphere of profound humility, and its perfectly 
governed procedure consecrated by the mystery of 
the Word made Flesh. "Wonderful sight! There is 
no lawgiver and yet all things are done with perfect 
order. No one commands and all obey ; each is master, 
yet more servant than master ; each would feel it a trial 
to command, but a joy to obey ; love gives the law, and 
humility executes it." That is the model room near to 
the heart of all parish-school effort which is directed 
toward schooling youth with the habit of "observing 
the vestiges of God" in all around us, bent upon " re- 
affirming and fortifying that rehabilitation of peaceful 
labor, after the mind, the pattern, of the workman of 
Galilee, which is another instinct of the Catholic Church, 
as indeed the initiator of a real religion of cheerfulness, 
and a true lover of the industry, the labor, the creation of 
God." » 

The Catholic classroom is the place where life, thought, 
surroundings are calculated to strengthen the ties of 
intimacy with God, where the inner child waxes strong, 
his mind, heart, and will led out by faith, hope, and love ; 
his relationship with the supernatural ever enlarging amid 
the daily details of school life. It is the place where the 
sanction of the Holy Family prevails ; where reigns in 
the classroom an orderly disposition, peaceful industry, 
' Walter Pater, "Mariua the Epicurean," p. 237. A. L". Burt. 
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and abundant light everywhere. The pupil grows in 
grace and truth, in religious expressiveness without ex- 
actly being able to reckon wherein these things reside. 
Religion enters here, touching everything around, pene- 
trating the whole atmosphere and contributing a glorious 
dominant influence which transforms, "as if by some new 
finesse of insight, into the truth of human relationships, 
and, under the agency of a new motive," all the condi- 
tions of life. Whatever else this generation asks for and 
ambitions in its enterprise of education the mainsprings 
with us are wound up and run by faith. We work in that 
"ampler ether, that diviner air." And this atmosphere 
means everything. Hard to define, it is easily perceived ; 
subtle enough, it is yet most real. You cannot put your 
finger on it any more than you can grip the ozone in the 
air, but it can caress and stimulate you as it bathes your 
spirit. A marvelous ocean of subtle influences, it ex- 
ercises cumulative effect on the sentient nature. One 
need only watch its interplay with the soul to see how 
it forms views, molds character, achieves amazing 
results as time goes on. 

In the parish classroom the surrounding influences are 
calculated to affect the eye of faith, the mind of study, 
the will to do well. The atmosphere, the circulation of 
ideas and ideals, are taken in at every breath, become 
fluid in the soul, enduing the pupils with faith, courage, 
devotion, perseverance. Just as their bodies are affected 
by cold and heat so pupils' spirits are pervaded through 
and through by the influences in the air which they inhale 
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in the classroom — the oxygen of prayer, the nitrogen 
of duty that regulates conduct, the ozone of courage 
that stimulates one to work from principle rather than 
routine. We have to see to it that the atmospheric 
conditions of our classrooms are just such — not dry, nor 
cold, but the warmest of religious atmosphere, potent and 
wholesome, vitally affecting the spirit, and creating in the 
child self-conscious effort toward true success. 1 Thus its 
influence will gradually pervade the whole class and give 
to each student a sense of perspective which will enable 
him in time to view school from this, the right aspect ; 
and say to himself : 

What I can take as a principle is that the whole of my time 
at school is meant as a training, a discipline, and I must expect 
therefore to find myself blocked in many of the things I should 
like to do. Discipline is the first note of all. The actual 
compulsion of studies, the monotony and drudgery of them 
or of one or other of them, the periodic examinations, the ac- 
curacy of detail demanded, the driving of memory to its furthest 
point of retention, even the apparent uselessness of much that 
I am expected to learn — all these things are intended to train 
and discipline me. Not less a source of discipline is my daily 
contact with the other boys and my relationship with them. 
To obey others, to hold one's own, to realize their different 
points of view, to find a place for them in all I do, to make 
allowances, to forgive, to love — these also take their part 
in the system of training. 

1 "All Catholics are to be brought up from childhood in such a way that 
not only nothing be taught them which Li opposed to the Catholic Religion 
and to good morals, but so that religious and moral training hold the first 
place, for the beginning of wisdom is the fear and knowledge of God." 
Canon 1372, New Code of Canon Law. 
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Schooltirac is above all then to be looked upon as a time to 
learn, not languages so much as discipline. Whatever else 
gets into my brain, whatever amount of information is im- 
parted, this counts as little compared with the training of my 
mind, making it refined and cultured, especially with the 
training of my character, giving it a self-control, a devotion 
to duty, an acceptance of the painful side of life as well as the 
pleasurable side, a spirit of fortitude, of grit, of endurance, 
a wide tolerant view of other folks' ideas which is not due to 
indifference but to intense appreciation of my own. Out of 
this is born a gratitude and a loyalty to my school, its masters, 
boys, traditions. 1 

The personality of the teacher, certainly the dominant 
atmospheric influence, is constantly radiating through the 
classroom. It lightens the entire range of the day's 
duties, it exercises a salutary activity in the quiet 
chambers of the child's feelings. The Catholic teacher 
enters soul avenues, stirs a class to high hope and earnest 
endeavor. Her character "does evermore publish itself. 
It will not be concealed. It hates darkness — it rushes into 
light. The most fugitive deed and word, the mere air of 
doing a thing, the intimated purpose, expresses character. 
If you act, you show character ; if you sit still, you show it ; 
if you sleep, you show it." 2 Nowhere has this mysterious 
appeal of a genuine teacher been better expressed than in 
the recorded inHuence of Ambrose on Augustine, following 
upon their first acquaintance. The memory of it is thus 
exquisitely embalmed in the Confessions : 

>Bede Jarrett, O. P., "Living Temples," pp. 77-78. Burns, Oates & 

Washbourne, London, 1920. 

1 Emerson, " Essays, Spiritual Laws." 
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That man of God received me as a father, and showed me 
kindness on my coming. Thenceforward I began to love him, 
at first indeed not as a teacher of the truth, but as a person 
kind towards myself. And I listened diligently to him preach- 
ing to the people, not with that intent I ought, but, as it were, 
trying his eloquence, whether it answered the fame thereof, 
or flowed fuller or lower than was reported ; and I hung on his 
words attentively ; and I was delighted with the sweetness of 
his discourse, which, as far as concerns manner, was more 
learned, but less sparkling and flattering, than that of Faustus. 
Of the matter, however, there was no comparison, for the one 
was wandering amid Manichean falsehoods, but the other 
most wholesomely taught salvation. But "salvation is far 
from sinners" such as I then stood before him ; and yet was I 
drawing nearer by little and little, and unconsciously. 1 

Not otherwise is it with the teacher in the classroom or 
in the hedge school, or out on the plains. " The bringing to- 
gether of children in some pleasant place under the foster- 
age of some man famous among his people for his greatness 
of heart, for his wisdom, for his skill in some gracious craft 
— here we get the two things on which I lay most stress in 
education, the environment and the stimulus of a person- 
ality which can address itself to the child's worthiest self." ; 

The heroic Padraic Pierce, stating the ideas he was 
striving to propagate at St. Enda's, wrote : 

It comes to this, then, that the education of a child is 
greatly a matter, in the first place, of congenial environment 
and, next to this, of a wise and loving watchfulness whose chief 
appeal will be to the finest instincts of the child itself. 

The philosophy of education is preached now, but it was 
1 St. Augustine, "Confessions," Book V, chapter Jtiii. 
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practised by the founders of the Gaelic system two thousand 
years ago. Their very names for "education" and "teacher" 
and "pupil" show that they had gripped the heart of the 
problem. The word for "education" among the old Gael was 
the same as the word for "fostering"; the teacher was a 
"fosterer" and the pupil was a "foster child." Now to "fos- 
ter" is exactly the function of a teacher; not primarily to 
"lead up," to "guide," to "conduct through a course of studies," 
and still less to "indoctrinate," to "inform," to "prepare for 
exams," but primarily to "foster" the elements of character 
already present. I put this another way in the first number 
of An Macaomh when I wrote that the true work of the teacher 
may be said to be to help the child to realize himself at his 
best and worthiest. One does not want to make each of one's 
pupils a replica of oneself (God forbid), holding the self -same 
opinions, prejudices, likes, illusions. Neither does one want 
to drill all one's pupils into so many regulation little soldiers 
or so many stodgy little citizens, though this is apparently the 
aim of some of the most cried-up of modern systems. The 
true teacher will recognize in each of his pupils an individual 
human soul, distinct and different from every other human 
soul that has ever been fashioned by God, miles and miles 
apart from the soul that is nearest and most akin to it, craving, 
indeed, comradeship and sympathy and pity, needing also, it 
may be, discipline and guidance and a restraining hand, but 
imperiously demanding to be allowed to live its own life, to 
be allowed to bring itself to its own perfection ; because for every 
soul there is a perfection meant for it alone, and which it alone 
is capable of attaining. So the primary office of the teacher is to 
"foster" that of good which is native to the soul of his pupil, 
striving to bring its inborn excellences to ripeness rather than to 
implant in it excellences exotic to its nature. 1 

'"Poems of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood," pp. xvi-xviii. 
Small, Maynard & Co., 1916. 
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Finally, the teacher sanctifies the atmosphere of the 
classroom. And as a consequence pupils will think with 
the teacher, convictions will become contagious, and 
they will make their own the ideas and ideals of their 
leader. Every day spent in the classroom affords occasion 
for numberless lessons, countless influences, subtle ex- 
ample, and no teacher will let the opportunity pass without 
enabling the pupils to extract spiritual values from the 
work they do. In truth what we most prize is the type 
of teacher who has intellectual ability joined to a strong 
spirit of faith, who is a competent purveyor of divine 
truth, whose religion is energetic enough in its expression, 
in edification, or the building of character, to make pupils 
know and feel and act. To be that and do that is no 
small attempt ; success therein demands that the teacher 
possess diligence, activity, scholarship, determination to do 
all of one's duty in subduing minds and winning hearts to 
the sweet rule of Christ. Long has the Church weighed 
the benefit of such influence, and she can now look back 
over the last half century of American parish-school or- 
ganization and view with profound satisfaction the part 
played in molding Catholic manhood and womanhood. 
And to-day our teachers joy in that they are able to nail 
over the door of their classrooms the statement : Here is > 
the place for the formation of Christian character in the I 
Christian child through the training of his moral conscience i 
and will. When we see the zeal and industry employed 
by such teachers we do not wonder at the extraordinary 
results they are able to secure. Their classes are arsenals 
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where weapons are forged' for life's battles; training 
fields for raw recruits. And as in army life the inchoate 
drill and tramp, diet and regimen, spell severe discipline 
with one end ever in view, so is it with the rules, regu- 
lations, and procedure in the parish school — the camp of 
Christ. Hour by hour, with chalk and tongue, in manner, 
I word, and deed, the truth is taught. The teacher's effort 
is colored by the profound conviction of her fellowship 
j in the faith with each and every one of her charges. 
Moments and acts have their supreme significance : 
"Circumstances are the sealed orders of God," and the 
secret of successful instruction in the Catholic classroom 
is transparent when you observe the teacher's ability to 
seize every "now" and make the very best use of it in 
the interests of her pupils. Elsewhere we have noted the 
potency of the religious atmosphere when created by the 
efficient instructor. Of her aim we can say with the poet : 

This one work has to do — 

Let all God's glory through, 

God's glory which would go 

Through her and from her flow 

Off, and no way but so. 1 
1 Gerard Hopkins, "Poems," p. 58. Milford, London, 1018. 
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CHAPTER in 

ORGANIZATION AND COOPERATION 
Doubtless the saying, a sound mind in a sound body, is 
as applicable to a system as to an individual. Organiza- 
tion obviously is to education what the body is to the 
mind. The mental life of a school, we all fully grant, 
is far more important than any external organization 
or attractiveness ; notwithstanding, one cannot afford to 
forget that mentality is improved when it finds lodgment 
in a well-knit school body. That man can be measured 
by his tools is true here in a young sense, and, too, that 
the mind can use the tools to better advantage in a good 
shop — which is what we mean when speaking of the 
advantages of organization. Collectively, through Cath- 
olic cooperation, and individually, in intelligent Christian 
procedure, we want our children and youth to enjoy every 
helpful advantage. 

America needs to have the brat schools in the world. A land 
of liberty must be a land of Christian virtue or liberty will be 
swallowed up in greed and license. Christian generations 
can be built up only by Christian education, and that is im- 
practicable without the Christian schools. Schools without 
distinctively Christian training may cultivate the intelligence, 
but that is far from enough. They must instill distinctively 
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Christian convictions and principles, and shape character to 
Christian virtue, or they cannot make a Christian people ; and 
without that, says Washington, we cannot hope to be a happy 
nation. 1 

Many years have passed over the pioneer activities of 
Catholic educators in the United States, and while we 
praise their wondrous work we should urge ourselves to 
work worthy of them. Quite aware of our task and duty, 
we are not going to minimize the need of better organiza- 
tion in parish as well as public-school systems, for it is true 
of both that "up to the present time we have barely the 
beginnings of an effective educational system." 2 Back- 
wardness of organization, except as to the broad prelimi- 
naries, is woefully apparent, a fact which should be frankly- 
recognized in order that schools may at once get away 
from many deadening customs, and, above all, from a dis- 
trust of radical reform. " Old time is still anying " and 
we cannot wear any idiot smirk of self-content when we 
look around and see the work that lies before the Catholic 
school in America. The hour is come to end any helter- 
skelter procedure and march on, all of us, to the practical 
and reconstructive. With acceleration of action we are 
certain of achievement. On therefore with organized 

'Archbishop Keane, "Onward and Upward," p. 106. John Murphy 
Co., 1902. 

1 Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, in Review of Rerieux, May, 1920, p. 516, says : 
"We are no more prepared for the great emergencies of peace that confront 
us than we were prepared for the emergencies of war. Education, hasty 
and hectic, was our chief resource in preparing for war. Now education — 
deliberate, intensive, and sustained — must be our basic resource in prepar- 
ing for peace." 
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effort. The work we do, let it be strong and sturdy and 
vigorously pursued ; and in that work, like those who 
have gone before us, it is for us to be roughly honest, 
indomitably insistent. They have laid foundations — 
fine bed-rock foundations for our structure — with zeal 
and power ; in like manner would we upbuild upon them. 
" Let us act. We are right ; we are just, we are true. 
Let us act ourselves, now, to-morrow, and without ceasing. 
If others follow us all the better. If they do not or if 
they object, it is better to act without them, to go ahead, 
than to lag behind in their company and hold back to 
please them." ' That is the one and only shibboleth 
becoming the parish school. 

The foundations of the parish school, let us repeat, 
were laid deep and strong by those who knew what it 
was they were doing. For this we should be grateful. 
The superstructure we erect must be no ramshackle 
affair rambhngly constructed, such as may have pardon- 
ably served its purpose in a pioneer day, but one of de- 
sign and execution wholly worthy of the foundation. 
It therefore behooves parish-school authorities every- 
where to employ every energy toward organized effort, 
to apply organic principles in school-day procedure, to se- 
cure for the whole country-wide system harmony, coordi- 
nate activity, and enduring organization. 

Facts might just as well be faced, first as last. Heaven 

knows we are not entirely satisfied with our advance or 

our achievement. For years many schools suffered from 

' Chad* PSguy. 
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weakness of organization because of slender means, lack 
of proper incentive, and inadequate leadership. De- 
prived of these, institutions, even educational ones, like 
people, are but too apt to get into the rut that is a 
small grave — and stay there intrenched to their own 
smug self-content. We are no longer in the time when 
the three R's and the text of the catechism, indifferently 
imparted, are ample to fill the whole school bill. That 
day has ceased to be. Furthermore, there can be no 
doubt that some of the system still in vogue is outworn, 
more has to be remade, and some more still, out of date, 
has to be rearranged. There are certain rough facts 
that must be insisted upon lest they be forgotten ; one 
ought to tell the truth to one's best friends. It is amazing 
how readily schools can mark time, fall back, then mani- 
fest surprise that they are far back of the lines. But let 
us fly from where lurks some "monster custom, who all 
sense doth eat." Time is swift, and let us not be so un- 
wise as to loiter, which means in this day to take the 
backward step. 

Viewing the changing concepts in education, Dr. Cub- 
berley notes : 

A right-about-face movement is taking place in our educa- 
tional theory. When the school first became conscious and 
critical of itself it turned to methods and classroom procedure 
for line of improvement, and psychology became its funda- 
mental science. Many reforms and improvements in method 
and in the teaching process were made, but the advances in 
organization and in the enrichment of the curriculum have 
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nearly all been forced upon the school by practical men from 
without. 1 

While quite sure that we have gone none too far along 
that road, on the other hand we are not bo sure that much 
of the outside tampering and tinkering with the earlier 
schools on the part of the commercially of-thc-earth- 
earthy inclined has in countless instances been of much 
more service than the political maneuvers that have 
greatly impeded public education. This we say advisedly 
and with no penchant for carping criticism. Our age is 
one in which the professional educator stands in too close 
proximity to the politician — cheek by jowl, and tied foot 
to foot. The spectacle of their three-legged race for the 
school trophy may be regarded with far more curiosity 
than profit since it is not so much " mind " as " self " 
they are out for. Nor are we of the number of those 
educational "Reds" who are so blind to the strength of 
the present system as to see nothing in it save imperfec- 
tion, so ready to pull down the " old school " before they 
have so much as planned the new. 

Clamant as the problem may be for the schools every- 
where to organize their energies, there is a sane and safe 
way of so doing. Attempt at reform may be aroused 
by healthy criticism of slackness or stupidity, but it is 
being seen more and more clearly that no attempt can 
long succeed without the deliberate, intensive, sustained 
effort of directors who are farseeing, aggressive, and 

'EDwood P. Cubberley, "Changing Concepts of Education," p. §3. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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capable of throwing off the evils of enervating inhibitions. 
The real organizers are the leaders who can complete the 
incomplete, motivate the motiveless, vivify the lifeless ; 
who can endow a school with the functions of life, action, 
and progress. Leadership is, after all, the essential in 
creating a good school morale. Many have been the 
schools galvanized into new life under suchlike leaders 
who went to work with organized skill, reduced the chaos 
of things to order, laid foundations deep and strong while 
they constructed a vitalized school. That was due to 
the very distinct ideas they had of the work in hand. 
Their authority, while at times delegated, was never 
abdicated, nor did they divest themselves of personal 
responsibility in the government of their school. They 
knew well what they were doing. They knew what and 
how to demand ; how to maintain authority without 
losing human touch with teachers and pupils ; and, too, 
they were able to encourage and applaud. Indeed, all 
organization demands just this, and courage besides. 
The case for any school is hopeless without that set of 
will, the quality that makes the tenacious and undefeat- 
ably progressive principal. Where a power over a school 
is as dumb as a lay figure, and is content merely to look 
over the scenery and properties of the schoolhouse, having 
no policy except the expediency of the moment, there is 
every reason for despair. "Whatever organization might 
once have been crumbles away. Dr. Arnold used to say : 
"The cause of most evil may be traced to that natural 
but 'most deadly' error of human indolence that our 
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business is to preserve and not to improve. It is the 
ruin of all alike — individuals, . schools, and nation." 1 
In our day schools can never dispense with people of 
highly trained common sense, foresight, and organizing 
ability, and where such are not to be had it is no 
wonder we see a spirit of distrust in possession and the 
school people in the predicament of the Dutch sailors 
in the story. There was once a Dutch ship in a storm 
in which all the sailors were lashed to the rigging in 
such a way that they could not loosen themselves, all 
except one, who was to release the rest ; and he lost his 
balance and remained hanging by his feet, so there was 
no deliverance for any of that crew. 2 

Not the least difficult part of our work here is the secur- 
ing of diocesan superintendents who can coordinate their 
efforts surely and with lasting results. 8 Perhaps the 
greatest setback to parish schools is the fewness of such 
superintendents thoroughly equipped and specially quali- 

■A. P. Stanley, "Life of Arnold," Vol. I, p. 234. Fellowes, London, 

1868. 

1 Joseph Rickaby, S. J., "Political and Moral Essays," p. 1S3. Benziger, 
1902. 

3 Realizing the necessity of diocesan parochial-school systems uniting 
to secure a high standard of uniform excellence, the New York State 
Council of Catholic School Superintendents was organized during the 
scholastic year 1915-1916. The aim of this body is. to federate the state- 
wide parochial-school interests and to secure greater solidarity in methods, 
procedure, administration, and organization. The meetings of the council 
are held quarterly. Over a half million pupils in parochial schools of the 
State are represented in these meetings, and active measures are taken by 
the superintendents, authorized by their bishops, to employ every agency 
to the end of furthering the unity, cooperation, and standardization of 
parochial schools. 
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fied to use their experience and their trained minds in 
this work. A rapidly growing consciousness of this need 
is being manifested among the authorities, and no effort 
has been spared by Dr. Shields and his staff at The 
Catholic University to meet this difficulty squarely. In 
a pregnant paper, anent the diocesan superintendent, 
Dr. Johnson puts his pen on the real point. 

The superintendent is an executive, to be sure, and an 
administrator; he is likewise, to some extent, an inspector. 
But these duties are but secondary to his real work. He is 
more than a judge of schools and teachers ; he is, in the truest 
sense of the word, an educator. The whole diocese — bishop, 
priests, teachers, and people — look to him for leadership in 
all that affects the school. The future, as well as the present, 
of the diocesan system rests with him. His must be the vision 
required to recognize the greater things that can be accom- 
plished and the judgment necessary to choose the proper 
means. It is not such a great task to organize the educational 
facilities of a diocese and to develop some kind of a working 
system, but it is a tremendous task to organize a system that 
is living, that is built on principle and not on prescription, that 
has within itself the power of growth and development. Thus, 
for example, any one can sit down and, with the aid of paste and 
scissors, work out a fairly decent course of studies to which all 
the teachers of the system must strictly conform. But to 
recognize that a course of studies must be real and vital ; that 
it is a means and not an end ; that it must be elastic and adapt- 
able to meet the varying needs of children and communities ; 
that while it gives adequate direction it should never cramp 
that most precious of our educational assets, the initiative 
and individuality of the teacher — all of this requires a grasp 
of educational principles that cannot be achieved just in passing, 
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a quality of knowledge that is the fruit of much concentration 
on a rather wide number of subjects. 1 

We want none of our schools to die a lingering death 
of starvation for lack of the proper people to give 
them vital energy. Let us perceive, then, that the real 
point is organization that stands on capacity, conviction, 
courage, and devotion. Exercising these we will be able 
to do away with the sort of mental and material obstacles 
which have too long impeded progress, and also with all 
stereotyped arrangements, if such there be still in use, 
which have long outlasted their day. The policies we 
have to pursue relentlessly are manifold as all can see : 
the centralization of authority, the vitalizing of teaching - 
methods, the reform of the curriculum so that there will 
be no neglect of the needed science, art, ethics, history, 
religion ; the farseeing selection and disposition of teach- 
ers ; wise management of teacher and student relations ; 
the true relative position of the grades ; the proper group- 
ing of children in divisions ; care of the physical side of 
education ; the maintenance of law and order ; meetings 
of principal and teachers. Perhaps some of these things 
have yet to be accomplished. They are all vital points 
and can be found fully treated in manuals, but courageous 
men and women are infinitely more needful than methods 
and manuals. 

The worth of good system in parochial schooldom is 
apparent to all. We do not mean material organization 

1 George Johnson, Ph.D., "The Training of the Diocesan Superin- 
tendent," p. 127. Catholic Educational Review, March, 1920. 
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merely, but scholastico-religious. The former may decay 
into mere machine-making : of card indexes, rules and 
regulations, reports and statistics which take up the time 
of teaehers and make of them mere clerks and book- 
keepers whereas efficient teaching is most needed. Char- 
acter building, not bookkeeping, is what we want of our 
instructors ; far be it from us to expect them to do five 
things at once, like the dairymaid, extolled in the lilt, 
who could 

Whistle and knit, 
And carry the kit, 
And wink and ca' the kye hame. 

There is sometimes justification for the plea on the part 
of teachers that the clerical work laid upon them absorbs 
time and energy needed to reach the mind and heart of 
the pupil. Of course where reports and detail work are 
a help to constructive and cooperative efforts, well and 
good,, but our suspicion is that over-regulation is certain 
to be destructive of the spirit we want so much to 
build up. 

Everybody knows the service of an efficient organiza- 
tion where the cogs of classes, the clutches of grades, 
make the wheels of educational effort run true because 
impelled by a great ideal. But when that ideal is 
religious, and every effort is made to live in the exer- 
cise of faith, and everything is done and systematized 
in the spirit of Catholicism, then you see something 
eternally worth working for. Here you have the work- 
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ing principles of Catholic-school organization. What 
is organization, after all, but the connection of parts 
in and for a whole so that each part is at once end 
and means? Let us look well to that. When the 
structure of the course the pupils shall pursue shall be 
duly arranged and the forces so arrayed in working order 
as to form pupils into a cohesive body, control them by 
due Christian discipline, and lead them on and up in 
organic growth — physical, mental, moral, spiritual — 
we have the true means and ends of the organization the 
parish school essays. Adopting a remark of Frederick 
von Schlegel : "In a good and right sense we may say that 
such a work is a system in allusion to its internal connec- 
tion and to the uniform and living unity which pervades 
it throughout." That living unity is our religion. It 
alone can effect the fusion, the synthesis, the eternal 
agreement of head, heart, and hand. Therefore, every- 
thing done in the parish school should be done and sys- 
tematized in the spirit of Catholicism. 

What is the point in organization except that it involves 
better education, by imparting true self-knowledge, by 
instilling the spirit of order, the duty of self-discipline, 
the exercise of energies that will work in ultimate harmony 
with our holy religion. The process has been going on 
in our schools the land over for many years, but we have 
yet to avail ourselves of many further advantages before 
we shall have secured in the desired nth power such aids 
as the proper instruction plan, unanimity in ideas and 
ideals among teachers, unity of class and school spirit, 
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unification of knowledge, solidarity of Christian enter- 
prise. These things are one and all intimately bound up 
with organization. They help to perfect that capacity 
for handling the " living stones " which are the school. 
The same idea lies at the taproot of parish-school effort, 
and has inspired the discipline of the Catholic Church 
for centuries. 

The Catholic religion calls for great regularity in worship. 
There are yearly and weekly and daily duties. There are 
vigils of feasts and long periods, Lent and Advent, to be kept 
in the spirit of penance. There are duties, hard and severe 
for the human heart, to be undergone. Confession and fast- 
ing and weekly Mass. In all things the spirit of order prevails 
— even in the smallest details. How and when to use Holy 
Water, how and when to recite the Office — in all particulars 
there is perfect method. The discipline of the whole system 
is faultless. There is no disorder, no uncertainty. Nothing 
is left to chance. The will submits to rule, and in embracing 
religion it embraces order and regularity. It seeks to form for 
itself good habits, and finds therein the foundation of virtue. 
It finds, in fact, that in practicing virtue it is learning to will 
well, and that in willing well it is practicing virtue. 1 

The organization we ambition, therefore — the teach- 
ers, pupils, instruction plan, general character of the 
school — needs must make for the ideal that the true 
value and purpose of living lies in battling strenuously 
for the will of God, for truth and justice and Christian 
citizenship. The more passionately sympathetic we 
are with those things the more self-unsparing will be our 

1 E. Boyd Barrett, S. J., "Strength of Will," pp. 26-27. Kenedy, 1915. 
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effort to have them grasped and realized by our pupila, 
whose actions, effectively motived and wisely directed, 
will make for vigorous character and citizenship. What 
we want is that the mechanics of our organization will 
bring us to the Divine Mechanician. 

A spiritually and scientifically administered organiza- 
tion is our ambition. Having such a plan in mind, our 
endeavor must be to discover and utilize every means of 
putting it into effect wholly. There must be no dispersal 
of energy, and all the efforts of the school staff should be 
concentrated on certain plainly defined objectives. Prin- 
cipals and teachers are the dynamic elements, the coOper- 
ant forces that can set about doing things the right way 
and make for efficient organization. Certain it is that 
no organization can long survive without the constant 
presence of strong personalities operating constantly — ■ 
making the best of the materials at hand, watching the 
cogs and wheels, furnishing the Bteam to make them 
function, keeping things ever in order and control. Of 
course that means work, and hard work. It demands a 
superintendent in a system, a principal in a school, a 
teacher in a class, possessed of vision, vital force, grasp 
of details, a fine sense of measure, appreciation of the 
value of the work done, and ability to persuade others 
and win them over to the right way. There is need also 
of sympathy, loyalty, and hopeful outlook toward a future 
of more complete development. Where these qualities 
are had the school's ultimate success is assured. Let 
it be a steady aim of ours to spare no pains, shrink from 
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no effort, fail in no deed of self-denial, but utilize every 
energy toward securing the best possible organization 
everywhere. The best elements of education are the 
product of Christianity and are the result of the more or 
less visible influence of the Catholic Church. " In Catho- 
lic hands alone repose the Christian future." Never 
before was the need so real for Catholic-school organi- 
zation that our service to Church and State may be vig- 
orously fulfilled. What the age is hungering and thirsting 
for is in our hands to give — the fundamental principles 
which alone can soothe its fever — and we have to see 
ourselves in that perspective while we strengthen our 
position and fulfill our increased responsibility. 

Now we come to the matter of cooperation. In 
heaven, where order is the first law, the angels sing 
together. On earth, where service is the first law, men 
work together. Throughout schooldom, where teamwork 
takes first place, students achieve results. "Coopera- 
tion," writes Kenneth Richmond, "the fundamental basis 
of civilization, is at once an intellectual and a physical 
mechanism. It is the machine of fellowship. It is also 
a drudgery-saving device." * And above all places in 
the work there is need for it in a school. Together with 
organization, cooperation provides the oil of gladness, and 
to-day schools need that perhaps more than anything else, 
Only by it can confusion be cleared up, countless situa- 
tions be solved, and uniformity realized. The growth in a 
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good school is axial as well as central ; each, in fact, in- 
cluding the other. Centralization of authority, decentrali- 
zation of operations — central in an active principle, axial 
along the lines of teacher activity and pupil response. 
"The traffic at each crowded street cannot be regulated 
from the City Hall ; it requires an individual in the con- 
gested spot to deal with each situation as it arises — an 
individual who is regulated by some one who in all sense 
is on the job." Similarly in the conduct of a school. 

A central power is needed, but it cannot afford to de- 
feat itself infringing upon smooth workings and real 
efficiency elsewhere. On the other hand, no arithmetical 
total of individual capacities will amount to much with- 
out teamwork ; that is, wisely managed relations among 
teachers in their cooperative scholastic effort. Teachers 
in a school are intelligent partners with the principal, 
not puppets or manikins moving at the mere whim of 
a martinet and subjected to a rule-of-thumb treatment. 
The act of operating together to the one end is the big 
thing ; and an efficient staff might be defined as an asso- 
ciation of teachers cooperating for the common benefit 
of the pupils in the school. Cooperation between one 
teacher and another, between one class and another, be- ' 
tween all these and the principal, makes for the genuine 
fellowship of education. 

The existing relations between teachers in the same 
school is an index to any inspector. Where they are 
healthy and cordial one has not far to look to find every 
evidence of good feeling among the scholars. Where 
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teachers put their heads together we see something like 
correlation in the school subjects; where they are hand 
in hand the discipline is palpably admirable ; where their 
heart is in the work one can feel the presence of common 
ideals and common purposes and one observes the pupils 
making a united effort. Undoubtedly cooperation is 
the oil for organization, the secret of its smooth-running 
wheels. And one can see how from that cause the old 
puzzle of head and heart is solved, and schools work with 
the harmony and coordination of some great mechanism. 
Now this united effort is not easy of achievement. 
We have to create incentives to efficiency: cooperant 
forces have to be gathered and directed ; human inertia 
has to be overcome. Teachers, imbued with the spirit 
of service, realize readily enough their duty in the mission 
of education; however, together with the individual 
teacher's ardor and earnestness, there must be concurrence 
in action and effort. Many things have to be talked 
over, worked out, and decided for the good of all. Unless 
differences are broken down and doubts summarily dis- 
pelled, friction will appear as the days go by. Human 
nature being what it is, temporary agitations are inevi- 
table in any staff, but when allowed to continue they serve 
only selfishness and prevent the securing of all desirable 
solidarity. Teacher wrangling, muddling, or petty in- 
triguing are corrosives which bite into and disintegrate 
the very best organization. To allow them to persist 
is to spoil good work and prevent constructive accom- 
plishment. A good government, some one has said, like 
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a good machine, will measure its efficiency in inverse ratio 
to the friction it creates. A frictionless government will 
be one hundred per cent perfect. The same may be said 
of a school. 

We have been watching for nearly a decade the silent, 
steady work done by our teachers in parish schools, and 
our inspcctional adventures have proved a source of 
wonderment and admiration unfeigned. Certain it is 
that they "accomplish their days in good, and their years 
in glory." It becomes each year increasingly evident 
that the largest fraction of our problem is disposed of, 
because we possess from the very start coordinate ac- 
tivity among our teachers who have faith in their own 
teaching. They may well be assured in this ; for noth- 
ing is lost in the spiritual any more than in the material 
world. It cannot possibly be lost: "The lips of the 
just teach many." Teachers may not be able to see how 
their charges conduct themselves in the field of time, but 
they may be sure that the seed well sown will bring forth 
fruit in God's good hour. Of practical significance is 
another reflection. The parish-school teacher's task may 
be, and often is, hard, long, trying. All the same it 
ia God'B own work even when she is apt to regard her 
share in it as the drudge's. 1 That is often a temptation 

1 The illustrious and saintly Gerson spent the lost years of hia life in 
teaching catechism to children. Some worldly-wise persona thought this 
employment unbecoming a man who bad been so prominent a figure in the 
world, and who still enjoyed so high a reputation. This is the answer of 
Geraon : O bone Jesu quis ultra post te verecundabitur esse humilis ad 
parvulos, quando tu usque ad castissimos puerorum amplexus bracchia 
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rather than an actuality. The thought has helped more 
than one of us in periods of dejection and hopelessness 
which sometimes attend our most successful enterprises. 
Trouble we all have to face now and then. Withal, as 
Cardinal Vaughan remarks, "a person who wishes to 
succeed in anything, little matter what, must not mind 
or care for trouble. Trouble attends everything, and 
the man who is the slave of trouble is master &f nothing. 
If a result is desirable, do not calculate the trouble un- 
less it be to consider how to overcome it, but press 
strongly on, aim, work for the result, look to the end. 
If it is worth having it is worth the trouble." 1 So let 
us regard the difficulties attendant upon all durable 
teaching and leadership. A little poise and prayer and 
perspective, and our temper will focus itself aright. 
A saving sense of humor will save us much worry, too. 
Says Uncle Eben : "De man dat's always kickin' ain't 
got any real trouble. When real trouble comes you is 
ginerally too stunned to kick." At any rate, when 
teachers are plodding along in the service, trying to 
stir up a love and interest in the task set out for 
them, and waging a brave, steady warfare against sin, 
sloth, and ignorance, it will help to recall with Joseph 
de Maistre that, "A battle lost is a battle which one 

inclinas et circumligas? Then adverting to the worth of those little ones, 
he cries out : Ahsit ergo ut indignum sit parvulorum animas plantare et 
rigare. Venite igitur, parvuli, ad me; ego vobis doctriiiam, vos mini 
orationem impendetis. Sic angelos nostros vicissim laetificabimus. (lib. 
de Pucrh ad Christ trahendis.) 

1 J. 0. Snead-Cox, "Life of Cardinal Vaughan," Vol. I, p. 47. Herder, 
1910. 
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believes to have been lost, for battles are not lost 
materially." Again, from Marshal Foch, "Battles are 
lost morally, and it is therefore morally that they are 
won." And the Little Corporal, whom Foch regards 
as a mentor, used to say: "In life the moral is to the 
physical as three to one." So, too, for us. In all our 
army life in the classroom, while with aims well fixed we 
strive self unsparingly for the end in view, it will help 
to catch the spirit that impelled a great American 
general and make our own the view he took of his voca- 
tion. These are his words : 

I would not trade the army life for all the gold in the world. 

There is a pleasure in the army life unknown to those out- 
side it. 

If you get the right viewpoint in entering the service, you 
will be happy. 

Put your heart in your work and remember all the time that 
the United States has won all her wars. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 

It is idle to fancy a school doing real and full work 
without a principal, informing and informed. The body- 
could as easily get on without a head, as a school succeed 
without an active principal. Let us look well into this. 
Serious losses have been incurred from the failure to 
recognize this fact, as well as from the inability to meet 
the situation squarely. The school should have a head 
— a real live head — whose duty it is to tend the whole 
body educational and every member thereof. The 
responsibility must rest somewhere ; when it is disputed 
or divided or shifted the school suffers severely. By all 
means, then, let there be in every school a principal, 
recognized and empowered, whose work can be thoroughly 
and undividedly done. Such a one is the school dynamo, 
upon whose energy the health, progress, and vitality of 
the school are dependent ; the axle, so to say, round which 
the whole faculty revolves and from whose strength the 
teachers stiffen theirs and radiate energy. In his own 
way he is all things to all — teachers and pupils ; inform- 
ing the whole body in its several parts ; carefully con- 
trolling the system of grading and promotion ; watching 
the welfare of each child in the matter of his assignment ; 
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vitalizing the educational processes in every grade ; 
assisting, supporting, encouraging the teachers; help- 
ing and enthusing the pupils; in short, inspiriting the 
whole school, and by his daily presence invigorating the 
spirit of the entire school. With such a G. H. Q. per- 
sonified in the principal, the school army, in touch with 
this vital source is sure to continue in efficient condition. 

Little wonder that the success of a school is due in 
large measure to the activities of the principal ; and 
contrariwise, the failure and inefficiency of the school 
become traceable to him, just as the class failure is laid 
upon the teacher ! Where the duties of a principal are 
not done, distressing conditions prevail ; simply because 
there is no one source from whom teachers can stiffen 
their strength and radiate energy, no center round which 
the whole faculty can revolve in law and order. Edu- 
cationally, everything is out of joint and the school is 
headless ; there is no fixed, steady discipline ; erratic 
teachers have their fling ; abuses remain uncorrected, 
and melancholy conditions are ignored or unchallenged. 
Indeed, that is just what we may look for and expect 
to find where authority is blindfolded or thrown to the 
winds. There is no mistaking it — where the principal 
is a poor disciplinarian the unaccountable and instinctive 
feeling of children to resist authority or to take advantage 
of its absence has full play and the result is that liberty 
is made a cloak for laziness. 

There must be a fixed discipline in the school and that 
under the hand of the principal who rejoices in full 
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authority. The success of our schools can be insured 
only by providing a principal, not nominal, but real, 
alert, active ; zealous, competent, and religious. Where 
this type abounds there need be no worry about efficient 
and stalwart schools ; where it is wanting the utmost 
efforts at upbuilding and organization are futile ; one 
is trying to build with bricks in which there is no straw. 
Given the real bricks, however, what constructive 
work can be done ! The secret of parish-school organi- 
zation lies in the collective strength of good principals. 
When they meet and unite to form plans for the better- 
ment of school conditions, and to discuss ways and means 
of improvement in matters of method, curriculum, 
administration, ' you have the motive power of real 



The instructors in the parish school should be the best, 
the ablest, the most heroic. True enough, their work 
may be dull, their tasks trying, the odds discouraging 
at times, but Catholic teachers to-day are almost alone 
with hands untied ; they teach as those having authority, 
and they are secure in the glorious ambition of training 
minds with the truths of divine revelation, strengthening 
wills with the wholesome restraints and disciplines of 
Christian law, and doing their work unfettered by the 
dictates of neopagan influences. The defenses they have 
undertaken are considerable, and this vast army of God 
needs to be well equipped for long, unceasing warfare. 
At present they are not so well equipped materially as 
the State-paid troops, their arms are not so brightly 
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furbished as the secular weapons, their arsenals not so 
well furnished as those they themselves help to support ; 
but they are going to be, and nothing will be left undone 
to secure efficiency inside and outside, to use the newest 
arms and the most modern methods, provided they 
stand the test of thoroughness and real worth, not of 
showiness and garishness such as so often mark their 
display nowadays. 

Much will be said in later pages about their class 
work, but now we would venture this remark : Appre- 
ciation of the practical sort will show itself in a great 
care and a human consideration for the teachers and out- 
spoken defense of their cause, along with a manful 
sympathy for their work. The majority of them are 
women, cheerful as only nuns can be, and as steadfast * 
in service as the Lost Battalion. Their class work is 
large and at times very unwieldy. They have their trials 
and must often fight them out single-handed. One has 
only to observe them in the classroom, radiating tranquil- 
lity and security, or refusing to be stampeded amid the 
feverish restlessness of their charges, to appreciate how 
well their aims are fixed, how courageous they are despite 
setbacks and discouragements. Every class has its dis- 
tinct problems of self-content, differentiation, retarda- 
tion, which cry out to be solved, and can only be solved 
by the tireless teacher whose finger is on the class pulse, 
who is prodigal of energy and perseverance, and who 
knows the capacity and limitations of her charges. Nor 
is that an end of it all. 
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In these days when a University degree is the neceBsary key 
to the situation, and means souls, the almost superhuman 
effort to maintain a high educational standard creates a new 
kind of martyrdom — the martyrdom of high pressure. 1 

Even waiving higher degrees, the situation is much the 
same for all our faithful religious teachers. Abecedarian 
accomplishment in earlier departments is no less nerve 
racking. For truly enough, the teacher who has to care 
for two or more grades, or even one large overcrowded 
classroom, ia facing as formidable a proposition in the 
effort to do the work well as any candidate grinding for 
A.B. or A.M. In view of the stern facts of the class- 
room, it takes only half an eye to see the work that is to 
be done by Catholic instructors ; and one can begin to 
understand the solemn truth of the reward promised in 
the Sacred Volume to those who live up to their vocation. 

They that are learned shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that instruct many unto justice, as stars 
for all eternity.* 

Notwithstanding the difficulties under which many of 
our teachers labor, their work merits highest approval and 
unstinted encouragement. Their devotion, their embrac- 
ing of hard and trying tasks, is, in very truth, the glory of 
our present, the hope of our future, in educational achieve- 
ment. Not only is their service of yeoman quality, in 
many instances it is nothing short of heroic ! Not 

"'Through Convent Windows," p. 117. Dublin Renew, January- 
March, 1920. 
1 Daniel, xii. 3. 
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unfrequently they have to face difficulties of overcrowded 
classrooms and conditions of a character to discourage 
and discomfort the average secular teacher. Withal they 
make good amidst their trials and secure actual results 
that are as admirable as they are remarkable. Nowise 
slow to make supreme efforts, they get results, and 
results speak louder than theories or maximum class- 
room legislation. Often, it is true, too true, those results 
are very costly. They are earned at the price of sweat 
and blood. Many of our teachers are too hard-tried 
and overworked. Their uncalculating devotion and the 
abundant energy they so prodigally spend entail touches 
of nerves and actual breakdowns. Taut nerves give 
way at times. Tired bodies and fagged spirits demand 
their toll. So true is this as to warrant the introduction 
of a caution. More care can be taken to count the cost, 
and not be penny wise, pound foolish, in the matter of 
teachers and their work. Wise pastors and principals 
will use all the insight and foresight they possess in this 
practical and important matter. 

Since the cause our teachers are laboring for is the 
highest, it calls for the best talent and the highest capa- 
bilities to be had. Whatever statistics may say of 
schools, property valuation, and the like, the fact remains 
that the teachers are our most valuable assets. Says 
one who knows : 

I would rather trust my children to the influence, the direct 
personal influence, of a good man or woman than to the in- 
fluence of any standard of literature or science. Character is 
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contagious, and while knowledge is power, and often beauty 
as well, character is what counts in the life of us all, especially 
in the life of the poor, whose lot is, in the nature of things, toil. 
There are, indeed, fashions of thought, forms of knowledge, 
great treasures of information and instruction, and a pleasant 
charm, an appealing beauty almost endless. The man of 
leisure, of cultivated mind, shall find in books an elysium of 
delight. That elysium, could its gates be open to all men, 
would change the face of the earth and mold society afresh. 
But would it make character? We must get away from the 
idea that education — which to me means the drawing out of 
character, and not merely the filling in of knowledge — is 
something to be obtained by a process of mental instruction. 
Too often that idea ends by starving the heart while the head 
aches. Morality is the chief value of knowledge ; it is nearest 
wisdom. And morality presupposes religion. You cannot 
base the moral law on the law of the universe, because will is 
free. Here comes in the blessed influence on the child of good, 
gentle, Christian teachers. Example tells better than precept. 

"To him that hath shall be given," the law of grace, 
applies here. The Catholic teacher who shapes aright 
the minds of her pupils is greater than Michael Angelo, 
for she is a character builder and a soul sculptor. A 
saint has been defined as " a divine artist of the moral 
order." A teacher may well be called a moral artist of 
the divine order. Upon her is made the highest demand 
of genius, the capacity of taking infinite pains with her 
work, the shaping of souls. See it in fact. To mention 
but a few of her responsibilities, she must ever be on the 
alert for the clamant needs of her charges, eschew false 
methods, employ tried and true ones, prune her work 
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of all inconsistencies, watch for the flaws, remove them 
gently, and strive to make those fair blocks of living 
marble after the pattern of the Divine Master and see 
that they grow up into a holy temple in the Lord, that 
they may attain to "the measure of the age of the fullness 
of Christ." Enamored of her vocation, the Catholic 
teacher always remembers her apprenticeship to the 
Divine Architect of souls whose work has been hymned : 

Many a blow and biting sculpture 
Polished well those stones elect, 
In their places now compacted 
By the Heavenly Architect ; 
Who therewith hath willed forever 
That His palace should be decked. 1 

There are new things to be learned and unlearned 
every day, other angles of vision, fresh methods of in- 
struction, novel ways of attacking her subject. Never 
can she be said to have accomplished finality in teaching, 
never has she compassed the sum of the human knowl- 
edge plus the sleepless wisdom necessary for the ideal 
conduct of a class. The faithful teacher, like the faithful 
steward, is the one who brings forth from the treasury 
of experience and knowledge new things and old. Truly, 
to succeed, such a one must ceaselessly cultivate tact, 
talent, and wisdom. Greater demands are made upon no 
other vocation. How true it is that the difficulties and 
sacrifices sustained in the interest of the higher cause 
are but little known and less appreciated. The results 
1 Hymn : Ccclestis Urbs Jerusalem. 
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secured, often under the utmost difficulties, might be 
truly appraised in superlative terms; withal, one cannot 
help feeling that the work is quite above and beyond any 
words of praise, how scantily or glowingly soever they 
may be meted out. Nearly a decade spent in classroom 
observation has convinced the writer that every one of 
our teachers is aware of the heavy work ahead, and equally 
eager to dig down and stay at the row seven days a week, 
if necessary. The loyalty is amazing, the application 
wonderful, encouraging in the highest degree. However, 
caution and common sense are needed in placing our 
forces. There are ninety-nine ways of misusing teachers 
to one of proper preparation and placing. And, to be 
frank, this is our biggest problem. 

The place of the teacher in the scheme of the school is 
large, and too much stress cannot be given to this fact. 
School authorities may legislate, inspectors may in- 
spect, pastors may visit, principals may direct, but the 
teacher is the one who gets direct results. In the total 
resultant of school forces many factors contribute. The 
teacher is a very important one ; things are done 
efficiently and successfully through her efforts ; a class 
is a class by dint of her capability, sympathy, clear- 
visioned activity, and unflagging devotion to her charges. 
She it is who, charged with tremendous responsibility, 
takes the child in hand, makes the way of knowledge 
possible, clears the paths, chalks the roads, and teaches 
the child ; and who save she can say how much that 
means ! All honor, then, to the teacher ; credit where 
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credit is due. Her work is hard, her lines may not fall 
in pleasant places, yet the work is to be done, has to be 
done, and she is the one who does it ! The place of women 
in the world's progress has often been named ! And 
after the priceless service rendered the world by mother- 
hood, there is none greater than that of the true teacher, 
conscious of her tremendous responsibilities and true to 
her charges. With reason are we proud of our parish- 
school teachers. They are the makers of our schools, and 
our schools are successful and able to cope with the best, 
because the teachers are so good, so noble, so devoted, so 
self-sacrificing. Enlightened and spiritual, they breathe 
their spirit into the pupils. They teach not facts and 
topies merely, but themselves. And fortunate indeed 
are our children in finding such mentors. 

The secret motive power of the efficiency of our teachers 
is quite impossible to explain without postulating the 
spiritual energies that mark their days and duties. 
Strengthened with the love of Christ and of humanity, 
hard-working and unpretending, they seek not for the 
success of cleverness but for the triumph of truth. From 
their quiet, efficient work one can tell that they have 
borne well in mind the Master's words: "The scholar 
is not above his teacher, but every one will be perfect 
if he be as his teacher." The impetus behind their heroic 
activities, their splendid loyalty, often amidst trying and 
unpropitious circumstances, is not far to seek. None 
other than the spirit of Christ informs their tasks ; by 
Him and in Him and with Him they work with a will, 
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with generous self-forgetfulness, sustained by the spirit 
of the Master, supported by the truths so beautifully 
uttered by a master of the early schools : 

What more important task is there than to train up minds 
and to teach the young how to live? He that is skilled to 
mold well the minds of children I reckon a nobler workman 
than any painter or sculptor or suchlike artist. "Take heed," 
saith Jesus, "that ye despise not one of these little ones, for I 
say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father and that for their sake am I come, and this 
is the will of My Father." Hereby the Lord stirreth us up to 
guard and save these little ones. Thou seest how mighty are 
the walls which He raiseth to protect little children, and how 
great thought and care He hath lest they should be lost, threat- 
ening on the one band the uttermost punishment against who- 
soever shall offend one of these little ones, which believe in 
Him, and promising on the other hand the highest reward to 
whosoever shall receive one such little child in His name, and 
this His teaching He giveth both in His own and His Father's 
name! 

Whatsoever be the difficulty of duty in our daily rou- 
tine, only the house divided against itself can fall. Parish 
schools enjoy this advantage — that their teachers, bound 
by ties of religion, are made one in their aims, interests, 
and feelings far more than is the case with any other 
group of teachers who simply cannot be so firmly brought 
together. This, of course, nowise precludes the possibility 
of strong individual differences of character and indi- 
viduality — they give that splendid variety so essential 
to living unity. When suchlike teachers are working 
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together, and continue working together, prompted 
to their undertaking by united duty and interest, 
and impelled by the highest motives, then their ac- 
tivities will grow apace and rich results are bound to 
accrue. While they remain strong in the spirit of 
service, confident, self-respecting, rich in effort, it is 
certain that no forces will be strong enough to hurt them ; 
for only when unity of effort ceases does the school suffer. 
Moreover, " It is not by the Latin or mathematics we 
teach the boy that we make him a true or capable man. 
It is by the life we present for his admiration and accept- 
ance in literature and history, and, above all, by the 
life which we ourselves live before his eyes. Our own 
tives, and the very movements and gestures and exclama- 
tions which reveal our lives, are probably the most potent 
of all influences in the education of the young." ' Pupils 
owe more perhaps to subtle influences which teachers 
unconsciously exercise upon temper and spirit than to 
the more self-conscious teachings and demonstrations 
upon which we are wont to lay so much stress. Teachers 
with a "passion for souls" as the motive behind their 
daily carrying on, and who can "graciously wear the 
yoke of use that does not fail," are very near the ideal. 
Of such stuff are ours, thank God ! Allegiant to Catholic 
standards, they are concerned to educate — a dual task 
— for life here and hereafter, and they do it well, with 
their love and care — human affection for all. 

1 S. S. Laurie, "Addresses on Educational Subjects," p. 2. MacmiUau, 
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CHAPTER V 
DISCIPLINE 

Never since Babel was discipline a more vital neces- 
sity. School children, especially the older ones, are daily 
breathing into their souls an atmosphere laden with 
moral malaria ; their minds are rendered restless, if not 
feverish, "amid the medley of fantastic systems which 
have poured into America from all countries, as once into 
ancient Rome, and jostle the crudest materialism and 
Mammon worship that the world has ever seen." The 
rising generation has come upon hard days: "Strangers 
are risen up against them, and oppressors seek after their 
soul : they have not set God before them." The question 
for us is — how shall we build up for them a strong 
bulwark — a bulwark of discipline, to be set up not with 
our lips only but by our work, and such work as will en- 
able us to do for our pupils what is most desirable. A 
keen sense of the need of the hour, a love for the souls 
of our pupils, these are ours and they must be brought 
into action as never before if we would save from the 
mire those who even now are in imminent danger. 

Addressing ourselves to this task, the Master's charge 

should be read again and again: "For which of you 

having a mind to build a tower doth not first sit down and 

90 
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reckon the charges that are necessary, whether he have 
wherewithal to finish it. Lest after he hath laid the 
foundation and is not able to finish it, all that see it begin 
to mock him, saying : this man began to build and was 
not able to finish." ' For the Catholic teacher this 
monition furnishes an excellent meditation apropos of 
discipline — our daily need. If the Great Teacher and 
His precursor St. John took time, thirty years, Tor 
preparation, and the Divine Master could say : "For 
their sakes I sanctify myself," what an example is left to 
Catholic teachers that they should follow in such foot- 
steps and realize the necessity of preparedness. Anxious 
enough we certainly are for the end, but let us not be the 
less zealous about the means since the mounting success 
of our schools rests with the character of discipline exer- 
cised. The basic ideas are utterly important to the struc- 
ture itself and the work must proceed with slow, steady, 
and often precarious upbuilding. The more permanent 
the disciplinary achievement we hope for, the more careful 
is the preparation required. We have all to fortify our 
foundations before we can shape the structure ; we must 
hew and square the stones before rearing the beautiful 
edifice. Then, too, it were culpable weakness in our 
handling of living stones to build with untempered 
mortar upon a foundation of sand. 

Discipline, to use plain, blunt words, is not a manual 
of arms, eyes, head, feet; nor the mere task of 
keeping school fences in repair ; nor is it the vigorous 
>Lukaxiv.29. 
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police regulation of a threatened building against some 
tiny mob in the making. How imperative soever such 
measures may be, they are merely ground-breaking 
measures preliminary to discipline in the true sense. 
•~ Discipline is the relationship of the pupil to the class, to 
the teacher, and to the whole school. To secure dynamic 
symmetry of human souls is the aim, way, and goal of 
every good school. Furthermore, discipline rightly re- 
garded implies the amelioration of the whole character 
of the child, the substitution of good for his bad habits, 
and the employment of his human energy in the service 
of order, regularity, and obedience. No sinecure, this 
enterprise! And yet nothing surely could be more 
important than to teach true self-management amid the 
circumstances of the classroom in order that our youth 
later on in the thick of life's press shall be able by dint 
of self-knowledge and self-discipline to fight the good 
fight, keep their faith in God and their fellows, and run 
their course. As guides of youth it becomes equally our 
duty and privilege to go deeply into this matter for our- 
selves, remembering that new things have to be assayed 
and verified. Difficulty will meet us at what turn we 
know not and it should help here to look over the ground. 
Methods of discipline abound, but we want one that 
works. There is much in paper theories that is far wide 
of the facts as we have known them ; then, too, many 
disciplinary points of view are so psychologically untrue to 
classroom fact as to warrant us in proceeding cautiously 
in search of the way, lest we land on the curbstone of 
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the truth while we imagine ourselves on the highway. 
Frankly we would give much to see through this per- 
plexing thing and possess the key that can unlock the 
secret. For there is a key that can penetrate the wards 
of the child mind, explore its secret structure, and release 
the mysteries of the human heart. We have seen it used 
and know it to have pierced its way into the penetralia of 
childhood. 

Celebrated schoolmasters of the near past had very 
determined views upon this endeavor quite in contrast 
with many of the prevailing notions of nowadays. Turn 
to a few of these great teachers. Newman, at Oriel, 
was stubborn in his conviction of how discipline should 
be exercised, refused to act as don or policeman, and said 
that his big work was to lead his charges " to have a care 
for their souls." With wonderful personality he acted 
accordingly and succeeded. His pupils idolized him. 

The simplest word which dropped from him was treasured 
as if it had been an intellectual diamond. For hundreds of 
young men Credo in Newmannum was the genuine symbol of 
faith. 1 

As to Newman's discipline, Burne-Jones, recalling his 
own early days with the oratorians in Birmingham, 
testifies as follows : 

When I was fifteen or sixteen Newman taught me things 
that will never be out of me. In an age of sofas and cushions 
he taught me to be indifferent to comfort, and in an age of 

'Wilfred Ward, "Life of John Henry Newman," Vol. I, p. 63. Long- 
mans, 1913. 
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materialism he taught me to venture all on the unseen, and 
this so early that it was well in me when life began . . . and 
it has never failed me. So if this world cannot tempt me with 
money or luxury — and it can't — or anything it has in its 
trumpery treasure house, it is most of all because he said it 
in a way that touched me, not scolding, nor forbidding, nor 
much leading — walking with me a step in front. So he 
stands to me as a great image or symbol of a man who never 
stooped, and who put all this world's life in one splendid ven- 
ture, which he knew as well as you or I might fail, but with a 
glorious scorn of everything which was not his dream. 1 

Thomas Arnold was another to whom school discipline 
was a matter of lifelong concern. 

When Arnold came to Rugby his own determination as to 

discipline had been fixed, and it was only after ascertaining 
that his power in this respect would be absolute, that he con- 
sented to become a candidate for the post. The retention of 
boys who were clearly incapable of deriving good from the 
- system, or whose influence on others was decidedly and ex- 
tensively pernicious, seemed to him not a necessary part of 
the trials of school, but an inexcusable and intolerable aggra- 
vation of them. "Till a man learns that the first, second, and 
third duty of a schoolmaster is to get rid of unpromising sub- 
jects, a great public school," he said, "will never be what it 
might be, and what it ought to be." 1 

Among our own boy experts of bygone days, typical 
American disciplinarians, we may note two (of thousands), 
Old Sawney in Tennessee and Brother Elias in New York, 
as they appear in the memory of their pupils. 

1 Dublin Renew, p. 107, January, 1918. 

•Arthur Stanley, "Life of Doctor Arnold," Vol. I, p. 103. Fellowes, 
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Old Sawney's talks were the mainspring, the very core of 
the school. Sometimes they would last ten minutes, often 
until it was time to go home for lunch (we called it dinner in 
those days) ; and classes would be dispensed with altogether 
that morning. What did he talk about ? Everything ! And 
I mean that literally. Problems of the world, problems of 
life, new inventions, scientific discoveries, local conditions and 
politics, school events, philosophy, religion — they were all 
grist to Old Sawney's mill, and he gave us the nourishing 
grain. Remember, here was no ordinary man drooling in 
school-teacher fashion before a crowd of pupils. He could 
be aptly described as "personality plus." A deep, rich, hu- 
morous, and shrewd personality, plus experiences gained in 
war and peace, in travels, in reading, and in much contact 
with men. We were boys, and restless sometimes, often bored 
almost to death by the things he said of which our younger 
ignorance could not realize the significance. But as the years 
have passed, I for one, and I know of many schoolmates in 
like case, find that words of Old Sawney's come back in mo- 
ments of doubt or stress, and not infrequently with a kind of 
solving clarity. 

Id addition to his other gifts, he possessed the great one of 
a born raconteur ; and standing with his gray beard and hair, 
his narrow black string tie, his black coat invariably buttoned 
wrong — the third buttonhole attached to the second button 
— he would spread before us a panorama of Ufe pregnant 
with wit, humor, and imagination, instilling by precept and 
story the principles of clean living and great deeds. At 
times he would become so excited by his own tale that 
he would pace up and down the platform, and with the 
few vivid gestures of a skillful actor would present a truly 
dramatic creation. . . . 

The discipline of the school in general was simple and effec- 
tive and (dare I whisper it in these modern days of government 
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by the child for the child ?) the greatest of the methods employed 
was whipping I 

My father, entering his oldest son, said, "Mr. Webb, I 
don't want my boy whipped." 

"Take him away then, Judge," was the prompt reply. 
"He may never need it, but if he stays here and needs it, he'll 
got it. There come times in the lives of some boys when 
nothing but the touch of a switch will do any good." 

The boy stayed, and I may add parenthetically that neither 
he nor the three of us who came after him ever "got it." Per- 
haps the mere knowledge that the switches were waiting in the 
whipping rooms was sufficient to make us watch our steps. 

Yes, the secret is out ! The two small rooms flanking the 
platform were the whipping rooms, and a generous supply of 
young peach switches was awaiting the need. 

"Jimmy Adams," I have heard Old Sawney say calmly, 
even sadly, "you have spent five days in the third declension. 
If you don't know it to-morrow, I'll have to whip you." And 
Jimmy knew it. 

But the whippings, although potentially ever present, were 
not always active; for Old Sawney rivaled even the Mikado 
in his genius for "making the punishment fit the crime." 
There was the boy who ran away and went fishing. The next 
day Old Sawney fitted him out with a stick, a piece of string, 
and a bent pin, and all day long, amid the gibes of his passing 
mates, the unfortunate youth was made to fish in the school 
rain barrel. 

An analogous case was that of the school "band," an im- 
promptu organization armed with penny whistles, tin pans, 
and combs covered with paper, who made a joyful and dis- 
turbing uproar at an inauspicious time ; for Old Sawney, 
arriving unexpectedly on the scene and the agony of the teach- 
ers, announced in the sudden engulfing silence that the band 
would wait after school. It did, and for four mortal hours in 
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the schoolroom, empty save for Old Sawney's occasional sar- 
donic look-ins, the band was made to play. Throats were 
raw, lungs exhausted, eyes popping from their heads, before 
their "music" was allowed to lapse into welcome and eternal 



To do them justice, however, the young teachers were not 
often compelled to have recourse to Old Sawney. With wits 
made nimble by contact with their chief, they, too, showed 
surprising ingenuity in dealing with their charges. A case in 
point was the so-called "Classical Cow" belonging to one of 
them, which was said to kick violently on hearing an error in 
declension. The secret, revealed long afterwards, showed that 
an adjourned session of refractory beginners was held every 
evening at milking time in the young teacher's barnyard, and 
that the supposedly "super cow" invariably kicked if her 
master began to use one hand instead of two for milking. 

By the time we were Juniors, it was taken for granted that 
we had left behind us such puerile things as unlearned lessons 
and ensuing punishment. 1 

And now for Brother EHas, as snapshot by a former 
pupil: 

Leaving the Grand Central Station, the train was well 
filled with passengers; it stopped to take on more at 125th 
Street. Among the new arrivals I noticed a pale, priestly 
appearing man whose expression of mingled humility and 
hardihood thrilled an old memory in my breast. The man 
came toward me slowly, looking about for a seat, while I 
puzzled over something familiar in his mien and gait. He 
threw a sheathed glance at me and I knew that falcon eye, 
little dimmed by the flight of full twenty-five years. With 

1 " Old Sawney's," by Randolph Elliot, in Atiardic Monthly, August, 1920, 
pp. 233-236. 
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an old imperious instinct of obedience, I was on my feet in- 
stantly offering him the place beside me, from which I hastily 
removed my coat and newspapers. He gravely accepted it, 
looking at me still more sheathedly, with a faint indication of 
surprise at my promptitude. . . . 

Yes, it was full twenty-five years since I had seen him. I 
was then a boy of ten, and it was that boy who now identified 
him — the man had nothing to do with it. No mistaking the 
eagle eye, still bright, though a little sunken with time; the 
high pale forehead over which the sparse black hair had turned 
to gray ; the bold, strong curve on the nose, with the whole 
face suggesting an effigy on an old Roman coin; and above 
all, that strong mixture of deference and pride — the priest 
and the warrior in battle — which impressed me as a child 
when I could not have given it a name. Yes, it was Brother 
Elias. 

Elias was a Christian Brother — that is to say, a member of 
a religious order in the Catholic Church which makes a smaller 
figure to-day than formerly. The Order was perhaps at its 
height when, a few years after my mother's death, my elder 
sisters placed me in a large institution over which Elias ruled 
as Brother Director. It was in a crowded manufacturing town 
on the Hudson River, and the place was half asylum, half 
boarding school. There were about three hundred boys under 
the charge of the Brothers, as I judge now; the majority of 
whom were orphans or regular boarders. . ■ . 

There were twenty-five or thirty Christian Brothers, teachers 
and lay-brothers, as I remember. They were mostly a stalwart 
lot of men with no sort of squeamishness as to corporal punish- 
ment by any handy or effective methods. . . . Wild and un- 
ruly as was that horde of boys, untrained for the most part, or 
with the vicious schooling that the streets give in a large fac- 
tory town, the Brothers maintained over them the discipline 
of a Roman camp. With the strong right arm they did it, 
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and though the memory makes me wince, I am not prepared 
to say that it could have been better or otherwise done — at 
least in that day and with that particular brand of boy. . . . 

I engaged Brother Elias in chat, telling him I was one of 
his old boys. ... I led him to the subject of corporal punish- 
ment and, admitting that it was sometimes justifiable in a ruder 
day, asked him if it had not well approved itself as the parent 
of worse vices than those it sought to cure. 

Elias looked at me with a flash of the old fire. " You have 
made a strange use of the education we gave you," he said, 
"but I forget . . . you were not with us long! On the con- 
trary I see nothing to blame in what you call the old system." 
He smiled grimly. "It will always be the new system when 
I have anything to say." Adding reflectively, "But I am 
becoming an old man." 

Suddenly he broke out, "You may call it what hard names 
you please, but it was, and is, needed to get the devil out of 
many boys. It cured them utterly, or at least saved them 
from becoming worse men, enemies of society. Above all, it 
held them to the Faith — those who have weakened or fallen 
away had perhaps missed that saving discipline. Without 
it there would have been no enforcing the salutary rule of 
obedience. I myself have obeyed all my life," said Brother 
Elias. 1 

Although these men had to deal largely with varied 
.types, yet the secret of their success may well be ours. 
Their method loses none of its value, if rightly applied, 
in elementary education. But how apply it? Doubtless 
we all quite agree with, nay more, applaud, the sound 
practical judgment of these veteran teachers ; withal we 
are ready to say that the teacher of youth should not 
1 The Papyrus, pp. 9-13, edited by Michael MonohaD, November, 1909. 
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have to play classroom patrolman to her own unceasing 
distraction and the not infrequent delectation of the cut- 
ups. Nevertheless this phase of the problem, physical 
suasion, will ever be acute — though yet not for us in 
the degree that it is where the element of reverence 
for religious and long inculcated supernatural standards 
are absent. Notwithstanding, inborn naughtiness, like 
poverty, we shall always have with us at the threshold 
of the classroom. In its native dress and form it drags 
along the seven ages in the wake of that "darkened 
understanding, weakened will and strong inclination to 
evil," our human heritage. Nor can our age spirit be 
said to serve us much in the way of amelioration. The 
fond parent much prefers that we help the child even to 
his hurt rather than hurt him to his help. " Use the rod 
and spare the child" is losing its vogue, but its value still 
remains, thanks to Wisdom. 1 Nowadays, however, law- 
makers, partial to the lawbreakers, hold back the chasten- 
ing hand and rule out of many classrooms the corrective 
of chastisement. Nothing being more offensive to the 
average unthinking parent than the idea of castigation 
before the crowd, means other than the rod are to be used, 
they tell us, to tame wild young sprigs and urge their 
growth upward toward obedience. Treating a surd is 
easy alongside some of the suggested procedures, and the 
problem remains and no doubt will continue with us till 
doomsday. The law may say on, the hysterical reformer 
rant, yet Lilliputian revolutionists will bear watching. 
1 Pro v. acrii. 15. 
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They may be small, but oh, what liberty they would vin- 
dicate, what an ordinance they would be unto themselves ! 

And liberty plucks justice by the nose! 

The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart goes all decorum. 1 

Now, then, for a sure fundamental standpoint. Al- 
though discipline does fly away from rough and violent 
hands, none the less punishment of some sort there must 
be bo long as we have the species with us. And yet 
wisdom and experience argue for keeping it as far in the 
rear as possible while we employ confidence, kindness, 
and encouragement. Ithuriel spears are better than 
willow rods to stir into action the better nature of those 
whom we are eager to educate. 

"The beau ideal of school discipline," Arnold used to say, 
"with regard to young boys would seem to be this, that, whilst 
corporal punishment was retained on principle as fitly answer- 
ing and marking the naturally inferior state of boyhood, and 
therefore as conveying no part icular degr adation to persons jo 
such a state, we should cherish and encourage t6~Ehe utmost 
all attemptsmade by the several boys, as individuals, to escape 
from the natural punishment of their age by rising above its 
naturally low tone of principle." 2 

We are sure this is as true now as it was then. A class 
to-day has in it as much human nature as of old, and is 
to be won over to right ways strongly and sweetly. 
Besides, the parish-school teacher is most anxious that 

1 Shakespeare's " Measure for Measure." Act I, Scene 3. 
1 Arthur Stanley, "Life of Doctor Arnold." Vol. I, p. 96. Fellowes, 
London, 1868. 
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the word might be fulfilled which the Master said : "Of 
them whom thou hast given me I have not lost one." l 
Grateful indeed will we be when some one comes along 
to show us how this can be done with the least friction 
possible. This is how the matter stands. A class of 
children is a world of hard facts for every teacher to face. 
We must meet the class as it is before we can make it 
what we would have it. 

Spurs and bait, punjahjaanj and reward, have been used 
from time immemorial to set the will in motion, and the results 
have been variable — no one has appeared to be thoroughly 
satisfied with either, or even with a combination of the two. 
Some authorities have stood on an eminence, and said that 
neither punishment nor reward should be used, that knowledge 
should be loved for its own sake. But if it was not loved, after 
many invitations, the problem remained. As usual the real 
solution seems to be attainable only by one who really loves 
both knowledge and children, or one who loves knowledge and 
can love children, as Vittorino da Fcltre loved them both, and 
also Blessed Thomas More. These two affections mingled to- 
gether produce great educators — great in the proportion in 
which the two are possessed — as either one or the other de- 
clines the educational power diminishes, till it dwindles down 
to offer trained substitutes and presentable mediocrities for 
living teachers. The fundamental principle reasserts itself, 
that "love feels no labor, or if it does it loves the labor." 

Here is one of our Catholic secrets of strength. We have 
received so much, we have so much to give, we know so well 
what we want to obtain. We have the Church, the great 
teacher of the world, as our prototype, and by some instinct a 
certain unconscious imitation of her finds its way into the mind 
1 John sviii. 9. 
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and heart of Catholic teachers, so that, though often out of 
poorer material, we can produce teachers who excel in personal 
hold over children and influence for good by their great affection 
and the value which they set on souls. 1 

When with glad amen she has passed the infantine 
phase of discipline, a progressively developing stage 
opens before the teacher. In this stage, sympathy is in 
large demand. We are dealing with a child world. 
The ability to see and treat with and teach depends 
largely on the sum total of facts and principles of that 
world we have in our possession. Plainly, then, the 
teacher must know the child mind — language, modes of 
thought, assumptions, standpoints. Without these, brains 
are sealed and — "Education is always a painful process 
for somebody!" 

Try to put yourself into the child's place, to get into his 
mind and heart, to unself your aged self, and enter into his 
self, using his eyes and employing his mind to view the scheme 
of things as they seem to him. The subject before you is a 
marvelously complex being. The point of view for us to take, 
however, is this. How does he see? What is the reaction of 
his soul to our carefully spun theories of mental and physical 
development? What does this too often unwilling subject of 
our experimentation think of the whole process ? In our own 
minds this experimentation is freighted with wisdom, admirably 
adapted to attain its end. But what does it mean to him? 
Once we can get his point of view we have found the answer 
to many a perplexing question. 1 

■Janet Erskine Stuart, "The Education of Catholic Girls," pp. 99- 
100. Longmans, 1911. 

• America, p. 77, October 31, 1014. 
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After pages have been read and written, does it not ap- 
pear that the early sure step in this path lies largely with 
the teacher with the keen knowledge of the human heart, 
its strength and weakness, the teacher who has schooled 
herself to deal patiently, wisely, strongly with classroom 
irregularities? And if we have a governing anxiety to 
do well with our charges, and if we can love them for what 
they are and can yet be, it is a foregone conclusion that 
we shall succeed. If we can look into their souls and love 
them be sure of it they will come after us. The class is 
wont to take a teacher as it finds her, and it will grow in 
time to be the expression of the exemplar's innermost 
character at least as regards conduct. As to successful 
teaching : " Our fortunes lie not in our stars, good Brutus, 
but in ourselves." The torpid teacher drags on with a 
lazy class ; a laggard satisfies only careless time wasters 
and lackadaisical camp followers, the sort that idly fold 
their arms, let their knees loose, and their spine sag. 
Again, a low-spirited teacher is not a leader but a load, 
a dead weight upon the spirit of a class, and her very 
sadness or fretfulness a veritable slayer of good work. 
It is nonsense to expect satisfactory work from that kind 
of instructor ; her pupils are at best mere textbook 
learners tied to the desk even as galley slaves were chained 
to their oars. How different the case with the live doer 
of the word who vitalizes the whole class, captures its 
interest and harnesses its will, surcharging it with her 
own energy so as to make it fairly dynamic for duty. 
The pupils will tingle with effort to work for such a 
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teacher because they see she is giving her best, her heart 
is in the work ; they like her and they will not be outdone 
in generosity. School days, after all, are but the early 
deal in the game of life, and it will prove profitable for 
teachers to remember that the youthful players are on the 
watch and can readily detect and detest the foxy shuffler, 
even though the game may be strange to them. They 
will play on, of course, they have to ; but they will not 
play hard, with the good faith and directness they would 
show were the dealer to play fair and live up to the rules 
of the game. You may read the rules of the game to 
them, but if you are not open, earnest, aboveboard, no 
amount of pretense, teacher trickery, or table banging 
will convince or convert. 

Knowledge of oneself and knowledge of the pupil are 
the arms of endeavor toward the larger discipline making 
for true life. The teacher is ever and anon a working 
psychologist, discerning with sureness of sight the heart 
secrets of childhood and treating with delicacy of touch 
the springs of child life. A more intimate, intelligent 
appreciation of her charges comes to her in the very 
measure of her vigilance, observation, sympathy, and 
experience. And if she has any sense of sportsmanship 
— or chivalry, if you prefer — she will prefer patiently to 
track and still-hunt a difficult quarry than to cage an 
easy one. 

If, then, "Know thyself" is the first rule of the disci- 
plinarian, the next is, "Know your pupils." A child, and 
much more, a class of children, is a complicated mccha- 
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nism not to be meddled with ignorantly. Actual vision 
coming from close contact with struggling childhood in the 
classroom reveals that the average class group is an 
agglomeration of races, temperaments, mentalities, dis- 
positions — their name and variety fairly legion. The 
attitude and workings of their young minds easily baffle 
the wisest. Instinct, memory, habit are in the back- 
ground of their behavior. They are swift to hear, observe, 
remember ; often with accuracy quite disconcerting to the 
thoughtless instructor. With "well-hinged tongue, in- 
telligent wit, and nostrils keen of scent" their natural 
spirit must find some outlet, either in mischief or in 
accomplishment. The direction their energies take 
will be right or wrong, heavenward or earthward. The 
thing, then, is to direct those energies aright and not 
drive them athwart. 1 Always, the intricate machinery 
of habit and inclination must be aligned with the dictates 
of reason and religion. To this end the teacher must 
grasp how great is the need of consulting the particular 
temperament and the development, or arrested develop- 
ment, of the children who come into her class. And let 
her not be deterred by any threat of defeat, any augury 
of failure, but rather go to the task with unfailing sym- 
pathy together with a will to help and strong-minded 
faith in eventual fulfillment. There may be many a 
shy, shrinking figure at the desks whose real need is of 
skillful sympathy rather than stupid scolding. Im- 

» See Sister M. Generose, "Tact in the Teacher," pp. 30-38, in Catkdic 
Educational Review, June, 1912. 
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petuosity in an individual is frequently due to the flash 
of ideas which he is anxious to lay bare ; does the teacher 
see why he is so ardently abrupt? A boy may be cruel 
from lack of imagination, a girl ungrateful because forget- 
fill, and not seldom both are mischievous from sheer 
animal spirits allowed to run riot instead of being directed 
into proper channels. Hatred of being "tied down," a 
sense of defiance, is natural feeling to a nervous, under- 
nourished child. 1 Again the unexpected and the freakish 
in word and action have their real source somewhere in 
the soul ; until the finger is put upon the spot gently and 
surely, there can be scant correction, scant hope for 
uniformity of conduct. 

Boys do not fully know what is good and what is evil ; they 
do wrong things at first almost innocently. Novelty hides vice 
from them ; there is no one to warn them or to give them rules ; 
and they become slaves of sin while they are learning what 
sin is. a 

They may shirk work from sheer lack of interest or close 
their eyes to any truth which they find glaring and only 
Blowly do they struggle toward the light. And if chil- 
dren's earlier education at home makes it psychologically 
impossible for some of us to get into certain corners and 
crevices of their souls, at least we can make ourselves 
acceptable to them and enter into converse and sympathy 
with them. Just here, however, the knowing teacher 

1 See Llewellya Barker, "On the Management of Children Predisposed 
to Nervousness," pp. 525-529, in Catholic Educational Review, Decem- 
ber, 1912. 

1 3. H. Newman, "Loss and Gain," p. 2. Longmans, 1896. 
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will do her best to sense their wants and minister to their 
needs with an eye ever fixed on their immediate develop- 
ment. If ever there was a chance it is now, and as to 
procedure, Fenelon counsels: "Take good care not to 
give instruction in an austere or impatient tone, for 
nothing so much shuts the mind of a child who is dull and 
timid as harshness." l There are many cords of Adam* 
that the teacher can use to hitch a class chariot to the 
stars, and a clinging web of affection often suffices to keep 
children in the class when everything else fails. 

It is a truism to assert that the average child will get 
out of school what he can get, and no one of them wants 
to be played the fool with. Neither does the teacher. 
Nothing could be clearer. No real work can be done till 
the order stage has been reached somehow. Tactical or 
mechanical measures are doubtless necessary to bring 
order out of the first chaos of a class without form and 
shape, which is no reason why darkness should forever 
brood over the face of the deep. Gravely, perhaps, in 
the beginning, they have to be won over to do and act 
aright; but let us ever remember that all children ail 
for want of knowing their own mind and will, just as 
grown-ups suffer from not knowing how to manage their 
bodies. To help the child on to self-education we must 
help remove the impediments of ignorance and willfulness, 
illumine the mind, urge the will, and applaud the desire 

1 Fenelon, "Education of a Daughter," p. 64. John Murphy Co., 1847. 

* Osee xi. 4 : I will draw them with the cords of Adam, with the bands 

rf love ; and I will be to them as one that taketh off the yoke on their jaws. 
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to do well — all of which calls for insight, sympathy, and 
instruction. 

Prompt obedience should certainly be excited; but the 
reason for giving an order should always be understood. If 
teachers would honestly bear this in mind they would soon 
observe how many orders they give, out of habit of their un- 
questioned authority, for which no reasonable defense can be 
found. Such are the perpetual injunctions to "sit still." 
Why? To sit still for a protracted period is not only quite a 
feat for Littleman, but it is usually quite unnecessary. That 
"sit-stillery" is a useful accomplishment is not denied. But 
it is not nearly of such general utility as teachers imagine. 
Learning how to move is of immeasurably greater importance 
than learning to sit still. 1 

Again, it will be found worth while to keep ever in 
mind: 

Authority frequently arouses in the child revolt instead of 
producing the virtue of self-control and subjection to law. 
Authority must be exercised without thwarting the develop- 
ment of judgment, initiative, and self-control. External con- 
duct must gradually merge into self-control. This is to be 
brought about by making a distinction, which the child finally 
comes to recognize, between arbitrary commands expressing 
merely the desires of the older person, and the enforcement of 
a law or principle which the child recognizes as being both 
over himself and the person who gives the command. The 
adult must stand simply as a representative of this law, and 
not as a personal dictator. The child must see that the thing 
commanded is to be done because it is right, and not simply 
because some one wishes him to do it. It may be necessary 

1 The Sower, p. 91, November, 1919. Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 
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in the preliminary stages to enforce commands without giving 
reasons, because the child is incapable of understanding reasons 
and because they will use the opportunity simply as a means of 
evasion. But even when he arrives at the age when he can 
himself recognize something of the basis of the requirements 
that are laid upon him, he needs the support of another to 
back up his own resolution. 1 

Now come the things that belong to their peace. When 
friction and coercion are quite no more, a class has entered 
upon the illuminative way of discipline. It is now making 
for a direction. 

"Like the tones of a harp are thy laws to me 
When I sojourn in a land that is strange." * 
From now on the personality of the teacher looms larger 
on the horizon of accomplishment ; and personality re- 
veals itself in thought, in language, in manner, in con- 
duct, even more in that indefinable something which 
attracts and draws, woos and wins ! Youth spends its 
early energies in imitation. The power of personal influ- 
ence for framing motives, urging on to duty, developing 
the love of God in childhood, is incalculable. How abso- 
lutely important that the teacher present herself a model 
to her pupils in all that spells taste, habits, character, 
religious convictions. Example playing on youth's do- 
cility can draw forth hidden harmonies, sweet tones of 
thought, and noble chords of conduct. 

Dr. Montessori, a born teacher of youth, asserts, "Every 
1 The Sower, p. 107, December, 1919. Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 
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single act of the teacher, however insignificant apparently, 
is like the actions of the priest in the Mass, of the greatest 
importance and should come from a consciousness fully 
awake and full of potentiality." There is truth in this. 
That sort of teacher, frank and open-minded, who can 
set a standard and make it quite clear, is bound to create 
and foster the desire to follow. There is almost an in- 
voluntary radiation of energy. The pupils come to know 
her, she comes to know them. Winning counsel serves 
in further stead to render pleasant the performance of 
duties. 

Children can be shown easily enough what is objectively 
right, but that done the teacher can neither abrogate nor 
delegate her leadership without demoralizing the pupils 
who are keen as a rule, even if not to a unit, to follow a 
good leader. The teacher who is not leading the class 
may as well quit the work. There never is a time when 
she can conscientiously absent herself from that; indeed, 
the very knack of leadership is won through experience. 
A Pecksniffian school-teacher, dictatorial and dogmatic, 
succumbs in the way of discipline precisely because she 
is a "direction post" always telling the way to a place 
without once going there. The defects of her class alone 
are seen, their latent powers are entirely lost sight of. 
And her folly is seen to loom large when she tries to solve 
her own difficulties by passing them on to the principal 
or sets out with overstiff will to use wing-clipping methods 
and apply grim coercions. Childhood rebels against 
suchlike treatment, naturally. The trouble with that 

— ..Google 
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sort of teacher is that she has only a vague idea of what 
she wants to do with her class, but how she is going to 
do it right — the big thing — escapes her entirely. An 
incompetent, she judges what she can understand, but 
she does not understand childhood. She has lost, if 
indeed she ever possessed, the secret of enabling children 
to mediate between the knowledge and performance of 
duty. Briefly, despite her vague phrases and cloudy 
pedagogic pretensions, she does not understand childhood 
and she does not understand herself. No wonder in- 
discretion follows hard upon the heels of ignorance. 
"After he hath laid the foundation and is not able to 
finish it, all that see it begin to mock him, saying : this 
man began to build and was not able to finish." But 
the teacher who has the truth and shows the truth, can 
soon stir to life. Such a one will be quick to note the 
forward steps and tell when the time is ripe to plan further 
development of discipline and enlarge its scope for the 
further security and progress of school life. Never can 
any teacher afford to neglect the intensive cultivation 
of the spirit of responsibility. For the good of the class 
many breaks must be joined, many selfishnesses sup- . 
pressed. Self-interest of the narrow sort should gently, 
gradually, be submerged. Detached energies can be 
gathered up and concentrated into a focus. 

The impedimenta of force and fear long ago cast off, 
a big stride forward will be made upon the unitive way 
when the teacher with ease and skill can convince the 
child — or the class — that they are part sharers, co- 
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workers in the general discipline ; that each and every 
one can and should labor by, in, and with the teacher 
to that end. Apropos of energizing young learners, sel- 
dom have we seen a better method employed than the 
following : 

In the course of human events it came to pass that a certain 
class of beginners in Latin grew restless and inattentive. The 
perfect subjunctive, however eloquently championed by the 
enthusiastic professor within, was less enchanting than the 
world of sunshine without. The crisis came nearer. It broke 
when the expounding leader turned from the blackboard to 
find more than the usual number of rebellious Romans gazing 
mercilessly through the windows. 

"Boys, I have something to tell you." 

Attention at last I Just look at those two dozen pairs of 
eager eyes whose masters have forgotten the beckoning dream- 
land of a moment ago. 

"We're all Americans here, I believe." 

"Sure, sure." 

"And all Americans have equal rights and privileges." 

"Of course." 

"So any privilege that belongs to any member of this class 
belongs to every member." 

"Yes." 

" Well, some boys have the privilege of gazing through the 
windows whenever the fancy strikes them. So let's all be 
Americans and do the same. It's easier to sit at the windows 
and look out than it is to work at that dry Latin." 

Consternation. Some laughter. Then — "Why, we 
wouldn't learn anything!" "Papa didn't send me for that. 
I can look out the windows at home." "Nobody has a right 
to look out. He hinders the whole class." "It ought to be 
punished." 
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Conclusion. — A law carried by acclamation : Any member 
who disturbs the work of his class by talking without per- 
mission, by deliberately staring through the windows or other- 
wise, shall be bound in penalty thereof to spend the next class 
hour on that broken seat in front. Result. — Discipline that 
far surpassed what this particular professor could ever hope to 
command by sheer force of will. The class was animated by 
the spirit of cooperation. Breaches were few and transgressors 
paid, unprompted, the excessive penalty. 1 

Always and everywhere pupils should be made to under- 
stand the need and value of their own cooperative en- 
deavors. A child may be just proud enough to refuse to 
bend his neck for a mere boss, when he will stand on his 
head for a chum. But a coworker is a sort of chum. 
Give the class the right idea if you would have them " as 
free and not as making liberty a cloak for malice, but as 
servants of God." Teach them what true liberty means ; 
show them how it must tread the straight road of law else 
it is bound to land in the swamps of license and lawlessness. 
Take care of liberty and liberty will take care of discipline. 
Make your pupil, your class, your school, free, genuinely, 
enthusiastically free, and the vexed problem of discipline 
will have disappeared. It is a fine school policy so to 
strengthen the activities of the young workers in a class, 
assign their share, acknowledge their influence, impart 
vision to them, and have them realize the need and the 
value of their social service. Uncle Sam will be glad to 
loan them his motto : E Pluribus Unum, but the country 

■Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., "Discipline or Liberty," pp. 52-53, in 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 1914. 
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expects that the teacher, in cooperation with the class, 
will make it work. The more respect the teacher shows 
the class the more will they be apt to respect themselves 
in a healthy way ; in fact the most successful disciplinarian 
is one who habitually treats boys as young gentlemen, 
girls as young ladies, and drives home to them the fact 
that they are the school, their honor the school's credit, 
their disgrace a black blot forever on the good name of the 
school. Thus the spirit that endures in a class, in a school 
— the morale — is the very bed rock of enduring discipline. 
To be a small member of a large organization has an excellent 
effect upon the mind. From the presence of numbers a certain 
dignity gathers round many things that would in themselves 
be insignificant. Ideas of corporate life with its obligations 
and responsibilities are gained. Honored traditions and ideals 
are handed down if the school has a history and spirit of its 
own. - There are impressions and solemn moments in the life 
of a large school which remain in the memory as something 
beautiful and great. The close of a year, with its retrospect 
and anticipation, its restrained emotion from the pathos which 
attends all endings and beginnings in life, fills even the younger 
children with some transient realization of the meaning of it 
all, and lifts them up to a dim sense of the significance of 
existence, while for the elder ones such days leave engraven 
upon the mind thoughts which can never be effaced. 1 

Never forget that a class is self-forming. Once the minds 
of the pupils are tuned up to the keynote of school 
success — life success for them ; that is, conformity to 
the school ideals — they will be drawn into living and 
1 Janet Erekine Stuart, "The Education of Catholic Girls," pp. 76-77. 
Longmans, 1911. 
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active conformity with that idea ; they will work in 
concert pitch for the life and honor of the school. The 
appeal to class pride is now a trump card with youth. 
They are sure to respond with zeal and wholeheartedness ; 
they will live for the school, fight for it, take their play- 
mates to task for neglecting to share in this recognized 
responsibility. Their hearts will be merged with their 
class cause, their minds keen for its honorable high place, 
their wills so bent upon the steady success of their school 
as to make them want to stand forth themselves — each 
and every one — the living, breathing symbol of alma 
mater. Such a change wrought is an advance in the 
unitive stage of all true discipline. Is it not intelligent 
sympathy with the mind and heart of the teacher ? But 
back of this there must be more. Action alone boots 
little without the harmony of motive — which is the soul 
of action. Discipline, after all, is a matter of motive, or 
twin motive of pupil and teacher. For the perfect dis- 
cipline that motive must be to please God. "Discipline, 
therefore," writes the Sower, "is a spiritual quality that 
must reside in the disciplinarian as well as in the disci- 
plined." Our whole purpose must be to energize that 
motive of the love of God and urge the sacrament of dut}' 
in conformity with the ideal of right order. Disciplire ( 
then, will spell right order, and the class will be like 

In this narrow cloister bound 
Dwells a Sisterhood of sound, 
Far from alien voices rude 
As in secret solitude 
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Unisons, that yearned apart, 
Here, in harmony of heart, 
Blend divided sympathies 
And in choral strength arise, 
Like the cloven tongues of fire, 
One in heavenly desire. 1 

Good poetry, some may say, but not concrete class- 
room actuality. But is it such a rare achievement, this 
relatively perfect discipline? We think not. The parish- 
school life with religious ideas and ideals furnishes a rich 
atmosphere that exercises a strong influence for good; 
and Catholic parents attach the greatest importance to 
that. Fervently we would maintain — and experience 
bears us out — that apart from the natural aspect of dis- 
cipline which regards an orderly process of mind and will, 
there is the supernatural side from which grace cooperates 
with nature to effect the most desirable consummation. 
Impelled by the love of God and urged by His grace, pupils 
can and do obey and work with the dutiful teacher, and 
"to them that love God all things work together unto 
good." s A discipline prevailed which could be induced 
by no natural skill exercised according to prescribed rules 
and methods. All things conspired to work good, for the 
class knew and felt themselves called to be like saints. 
It is futile to try to argue or contradict here "that which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon." The thoroughly realizable dis- 

' Rev. John B. Tabb, "Poems," p. 40. Copeland & Day, 1895. 
•Rom. Tin. 28. ■ 
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cipline comes through religion. Wherever its foundations 
are laid deep and early, there is little to fear for the sound- 
ness of discipline. Hundreds of parish schools are prov- 
ing that apodictically every day of the week. "He that 
hath looked into the perfect law of liberty, and hath con- 
tinued therein, not becoming a forgetful hearer, but a 
doer of the work, shall be blessed indeed." When to 
the everyday pedagogical helps there is added the sanc- 
tions and encouragements, the motives and sacramental 
efficacies of our religion, what a harvest of stored-up 
sweetness is sure to be reaped. No Catholic teacher can 
safely forget or minimize these ultimate considerations, 
bound up as they are in the very being, vivid and realistic, 
of our Catholic heritage. Father Martindale somewhere 
speaks of the fixed points supplied to a Catholic youth by 
his dogma and his sacramental practice, and he adds : "It 
is amazing to the unprejudiced eye how conscience, in- 
stinct, and unreasoned tradition carry boys through later 
on, even when unhelped by Catholic privileges." Truths, 
these, which we can take home to study and ponder deep 
in our hearts and bring back with us to the classroom to be 
employed in the interests of our cherished charges. 

The parish-school teacher will ever view the problem 
of discipline from the sacramental standpoint; indeed, 
we cannot do otherwise than give serious consideration 
to this, the secret spring of true discipline. While nowise 
neglecting any natural means, let us never set light store 
by the supernatural. Lead your pupils to the fountain- 
head of freedom, the divine desideratum of all discipline. 
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Liberty as a solution of discipline will be a beautiful dream, 
not an inspiring reality, unless you feed your children on the 
Bread that is the Body of the Liberator. Let their angels 
lead them daily to the Bread of the strong, and the tree of their 
young lives will thrive and grow, will put forth the branches of 
discipline, and ripen the fruits of the Holy Spirit, till it raises 
the young heroes and their freedom up to God. 1 

No better power exists for the fostering and furthering 
of the spirit of early and frequent Communion than the 
parish school. There, more than elsewhere, all the forces 
of example, training, reminder, encouragement, have 
their place. Seldom is opportunity more generous and 
nowhere should we look more expectantly for actual 
practice. The solemn duty, then, of all our schools is 
this : to provide training for early Communion in the 
lower grades, and to promote the practice of frequent 
Communion throughout the school, primary and second- 
ary. Where this is done the signs of scholastic efficiency 
are quite tangible in the excellent discipline, serious en- 
deavor, and increased efficiency that manifest themselves. 
Right order is seen to prevail, school activity goes on 
apace, and the whole atmosphere is fairly recreated by 
the forces of religion. One cannot doubt the unseen 
spiritual results in the inner life of the child are just as 
real and far richer. Time and again teachers have told 
us of the advantages accruing to their work, the successes 
achieved by their charges, the total change in the charac- 
ter of their pupils and in the spirit of the entire school 

1 Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., "Discipline or Liberty," p. 59. Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin, 1914. 
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as a direct result of early and frequent Communion. 
Where such is not had and felt, the loss is more than can 
be estimated, so that in sober truth it were an ill day 
when we would abandon the viewpoint or forget the 
solemn words of the White Shepherd of Christendom. 

Looking at you, dear children, and in you at all the children 
who in every part of the world have to-day approached the 
Eucharistic Banquet, we see in a thousand faces the same 
image of God, reflected in the pure mirror of your white souls, 
and, countersigned by that, we venture to say, omnipotence 
which belongs to your suppliant lips. Omnipotence, in the 
first place, child of your innocence, because in the sight of God 
the prayer of a heart ever pure is far more efficacious than that 
of the penitent and purified. Omnipotence, in the second 
place, companion of your weakness, it being indeed true that 
the Author of all power chooses as instruments to confound 
the illusive strength of the world none other than the weak 
things of the world. And if your innocence and your weakness 
make you so powerful, how much greater is your value in the 
very special love that Jesus bears for you. 

One child alone, by the splendor of his grace, can move the 
heart of God ; one child alone in other days, by the side of the 
navigator Albuquerque, could still the tempest and save all on 
board ; and will not to-day a thousand children, thousands of 
children, move the Heart of Jesus ? And may God Who spared 
the Children of the Hebrews from death by the mark of the 
red blood on the doors of their houses, spare all further blood- 
shed to you, your families, and the entire world, through that 
Blood, so infinitely precious, which bathed the Cross of His 
Divine Son, and which to-day after the mystical Banquet is 
ruddy on your lips, symbol once more of the redemption and 
of the pardon which Jesus alone can give. 1 

1 Address of the Holy Father given to the children of Rome, July 30, 1916. 
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CHAPTER VI 

GRADING 

The school is a body whose vital organs are the grades. 
To point a fact, the metaphor may be pressed further; 
what the worth of each vital organ is to the welfare of 
the whole body so it is with the several grades and the cor- 
porate school system. This being true, the health of the 
body educational entirely depends upon the proper func- 
tioning of every grade. So living a thing is the school 
that, where its organs are weak, ill-nurtured, or otherwise 
impaired, the corporate body becomes seriously disabled. 
A single bad grade passes its ill effects upward and on- 
ward to the hurt of the whole school. 

The melancholy consequences are seen and felt further 
on in ensuing classes when the group goes higher with 
all its sins upon its shoulders, carrying shortcomings and 
handicaps which make the path hard and distasteful. 
High grades afford pathetic instances of mental awk- 
wardness, stunted ability, shortage of subjects, and such- 
like child failures too often traceable to one defective 
grade. Let us go to the root of this evil. Either the 
teacher is out of place, incompetent, or the pupil is mis- 
placed. In the first case there is but one cure, removal- 
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There are few things in school inspection more trying 
and painful than the sight of a promising advance checked 
in one grade. The children are speeding along the path 
of learning when they meet with a weak guide. Up to 
this they have been progressing with flying colors, making 
real mental conquests ; but now they suffer a severe set- 
back at the hands of some incompetent instructor whose 
apathy or inability engenders laziness, disaffection, and 
ultimate failure. The grade loses its coherence, suffers 
disintegration, and rapidly goes to pieces. More than 
once the presence of a poor teacher has spelled the 
failure of a class and spoiled the machinery of the whole 
school. Surely in these days of modern methods and 
keen competition it behooves us to see to it that our 
teachers are the best ; that we have them second to 
none. 

In the second case, the child may be misgraded. There 
are times when pupils are put into the wrong grade with 
the result that their presence there is harmful to 
themselves and to the class. A fish will die when taken 
out of its native waters or chased into deep-sea levels 
where the pressure and surroundings are too much for 
its normal life. It is not otherwise with the child in the 
wrong class. A stranger to the milieu, his mentality 
is overworked or underworked in the mass teaching and 
all due to the fact that he was located amiss. No won- 
der he capitulates at the very outset of the campaign. 
Nor is the harm here done all on one side. Think again 
of the teacher ; the disarming certainty comes upon her 
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as a blow that, try as she may to steady the class and point 
the lesson, here is quarry she cannot reach. 

In this matter of grading, let the facts be faced squarely. 
Work well begun by a pupil may be half done ; but such 
mistakes of misplacement are incalculably costly, and 
results marred in the making do not spell victory. The 
grades are the rungs in the school ladder leading up to 
the higher things of life. One who, while energetically 
climbing, steps upon a weak or decayed rung, is apt not 
only to have his ascent delayed but even to be hurt be- 
cause of the sheer speed of his former progress and the 
very drag of opposite, downward forces. Thus, when 
one or more able pupils out of grade are obliged to mark 
time and wait while the rest are counting their steps 
and trying to catch up, there is grave danger that the 
eager climbers will be incurably crippled. 

The making of grades and their conduct is the vital 
problem of school administration. Other things equal, 
it is to the teacher that we must look for the creation 
and welding and ordering of the grade from the materials 
furnished in the talents and abilities of the children. 
Here is the crux of the work ; the real test of the teacher's 
insight and foresight. Good grading means gauging 
aright the real capacities and actual attainments of the 
subjects, the grouping of them into classes according to 
the content of their knowledge and the measure of their 
ability. "Every branch of knowledge has successive 
phases which correspond to the successive phases of 
mental ability and powers, and this correspondence is 
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necessary, not accidental, since successive processes of 
knowing result in corresponding kinds of knowledge." 
This is the law to be followed. 

Correct grading calls for an adequate estimate of the 
child's content of knowledge and due recognition of his 
capabilities ; then, the classification of the children whose 
fairly equal attainments enable them to receive common 
knowledge and move upward and onward with quite 
equal step, never compelled to wait for others in the ad- 
vance for knowledge. Such delimitations are extremely 
difficult, and they test the wisdom and the true worth 
of the teacher ; in the making of the human fabric, she 
cannot put any old patch on a new garment, or contrari- 
wise; the cloth must be cut to suit the wearer. As far 
as possible the groups formed must needs be homogeneous 
and normally proportioned to receive the body of knowl- 
edge which day after day is to be built into these child 
minds. Here lies the work of the teacher. Hers is em- 
phatically the task of molding and fashioning a symmetri- 
cal, intellectual body to be automatic and self-expressive ; 
out of many units she is to form a complete unified or- 
ganism ready to respond to fixed methods of instruction. 
There are many things that enter into this work before 
it can be well done. The fact that there is no absolute 
standard of proficiency which can be used to measure 
the advancement makes the problem somewhat baffling. 
The old-style grading system born of mass teaching 
muBt be modified to reach and help the individual. 
Classification should be grounded on the teacher's per- 
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eonal acquaintance with the needs and abilities of each 
pupil, far more than on the marks and ratings of formal 
examinations. 

The notion of progress in a school finds concrete expression 
through a system of marks, prizes, and promotions ; the appoint- 
ment of marks alone is the sole responsibility of the individual 
teacher, and it may be worth while to consider how this small, 
particular, autocratic power ought to be wielded so as to ex- 
press for the class as justly as possible what the Olympian 
standard of progress really is. 1 

The pupil's actual proficiency involves complex elements, 
and in the procedure of properly placing many pupils, 
the grading that would be at once rational and equable, 
one must take many elements into consideration. 

Chief among the elements to be weighed are these : 
age, ambition, home opportunity, physical vigor, applica- 
tion as well as actual attainments. Each of these ele- 
ments earns a place in the larger application and valua- 
tion. The problem must be viewed from all these angles ; 
these factors are so telling that they may not be elimi- 
nated if we would make up the real total of child worth, 
and aim for ultimate results. There must be, therefore, 
breadth in the estimate of the teacher and suppleness 
in her treatment of every case. Detailed requirements 
have often to be modified in the interest of the child, 
and, be it ever kept in mind, no arrangement is fair that 
blocks progress ; no system right which in the grading 
fails to treat knowingly the differences in children. Fore- 

" Education for Liberty," p. S2. Collins, 
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sight, prudence, and a sense of the practical go far to in- 
sure success. 

The boy of twelve, thirteen, fourteen, when pushed 
on and not kept in lower grades where he is a misfit 
physically, morally, and socially, often makes good from 
the stimulus of big companionship, whereas if held back 
he would clearly go to seed from sheer shame, inanition, 
and discouragement. It is a mistake to make examina- 
tions the acid tests and to eliminate from the final ap- 
praisement such vital factors as tastes, tendencies, mental 
alertness, moral responsibility, environment, and vocational 
preferences. The only grading worth while is that which 
consults the best interest of the individual child, and 
weighs him at his whole worth, distrusting mass promo- 
tion, and all wooden methods of evaluation. The day 
is gone, let us hope, when promotion is done en bloc, 
and same-for-all methods are applied with ruthless deci- 
sion, with scant attempt to deal sympathetically and 
knowingly with the individual and with no idea to help 
the slow child. Not that any pupil should be made to 
mark time while the rank and file catch up ; nor yet that 
the retarded unfortunate should be relegated to the ranks 
of camp followers. If necessary, organize the camp 
followers and make them a distinct company. No school 
should recognize camp followers as such. Either muster 
them or give them their due elsewhere. 

Say not, then, that these are negligible considerations. 
The need of such emphasis on the ideas and importance 
of good grading is too vital to be lightly set aside. Upon 
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right methods of grading depend the health, the welfare, 
the stalworthness of the school body. More still, these 
truths should strike home, and receive widespread recog- 
nition among us, so heavily handicapped an we sometimes 
are by dearth of teachers and the consequent irregularity 
of grades. Committed, as we are in so many classes, to 
mass teaching, especially iu the lower grades, it behooves 
us to avoid, so far as we can, the dangers of mass pro- 
motion and apply ourselves whole-heartedly and sharp- 
mindedly to the problem of the individual child — his needs, 
his rights, his future. The one cure for the evils of mass 
teaching, often an inescapable situation, which is the lot, 
not the wish, of so many of our teachers, is to have with 
us now, and apply ever and anon, the goodly phrase, not 
the system but the child. 
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CHAPTER VII 
HOME WORK 

An old Irish proverb says: "Idleness is the desire of 
a fool." Nor is it all said there, one may add, for the 
vice is seen to settle slothfully among all classes and all 
ages. What is worse, the vice is very insidious in its 
attack, and human nature, easily coaxed, takes the way 
of least resistance ; worst of all, this idea has been 
absorbed by too many school children who are apt to feel 
and think that school out means work done and over 
with till school opens again. There is just enough of 
the idler's view of existence in this to make it imminently 
dangerous, and the matter gets quite beyond the range 
of theory when one sees schools getting poor results and 
is hopelessly informed that "the children do no home 
work " ! 

While endeavoring to satisfy ourselves on this question 
we may take with a grain of salt the following observa- 
tion of an overseas critic who gives a little of truth in 
his contention : 

Even in our present state of low attainments in this country 
as regards a proper educational system, a child with third or 
fourth standard knowledge is fully the equivalent to what 
corresponds in America to our sixth standard here. The 
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average middle grade intermediate boy could teach the Amer- 
ican pupil who hits completed his high-school course. And 
why not? The child abroad gets no home book until he has 
reached about fourteen years of age, and thus spends most of 
his time away from purely intellectual work, whilst our Irish 
children at half that age are never without a home exercise in 
preparation for school. 1 

Neither hurt nor sore from the thwacks of this vigor- 
ous shillalahing we proceed on our way and face the ques- 
tion fairly and squarely, with perfect frankness. Until 
parents and teachers together see to it that their charges 
study at home they have no right to expect big results 
in training. Here as elsewhere the vital point is the 
home influence — "pure religion breathing household 
laws" — which closely affects the school for better or for 
worse. A liaison must be established straightway be- 
tween the school and the home, the teacher and the parents 
of the pupils. Mutual cooperation and helpfulness in 
school matters are essential in the work of education, 
and nowhere more than between the home and the class- 
room. Unless the home goes hand in hand with the 
school, progress will be lame. When a child is allowed 
to run the streets at night, wasting the time that should 
be given to the preparation of lessons, it is hard to see how 
that child is going to do consistent school work. Where 
there is no mind in the home work there is scant heart- 
in the school work; and facts show the truth of this. 
In schools it is equally obvious that where teachers have 
1 P. A. Walsh, O. C. C. Irish Independent, 1920. 
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to deal with overcrowded classrooms, their work is neces- 
sarily inadequate and imperfect, and unless their efforts 
are seconded and supported by industrious home work 
the results will, and often do, turn out weak and disap- 
pointing. The lack of thoroughness and efficiency in 
more than one school is traceable to the book-free home. 
Absorbing the ideas of easy times from those roundabout, 
ever so many pupils leave the classroom fancy-free and 
remain work-lorn the rest of the time, only to return to 
the schoolroom where work is but half done if not ill 
done. The check thus given to the teacher's endeavors 
and the loss to the child himself are difficult to estimate. 

The evil multiplies itself. Not only does the school 
suffer, but society reaps the whirlwind. The habits 
engendered mean ruin to the child's body and mind, 
heart and soul. An idle mind is the devil's workshop, 
and the idler's view of existence has thwarted the very 
best efforts for social as well as school reform. 

That thing, then, must be fought with our words and 
with our ways. The attack should begin at the tap- 
root, else the evil can scarce be eradicated. In the math- 
ematics of efficient education — never more necessary 
than now — the problem of the successful classroom 
results cannot be solved unless we use the coefficient of 
the home. Introduce this and you have the solution; 
leave it out and you have unsolvable mathematics of 
true life. The home and the class come first. They 
with the Church and the community are the "two and 
two that make four." Of these the home and school 
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are the earliest determinants of character, each extending 
and reinforcing the impressions made by the other daily. 
Unless they work together the best attempts of each 
will be made impotent. Home + class = good work. Class 
— home^laey work. The sum of most of our difficulties 
will be solved when with undaunted energy these cofac- 
tors are united, and home and school made play their 
right part. 

The school cannot help feeling that the home on its 
part has failed, inasmuch as it has largely lost sight of the 
duty of cooperation. 

Most parents provide for their children ; some take personal 
care of their children ; but few indeed are they who can be 
forced to take any part in the education of their children, edu- 
cation having become the business of schools, a factory process, 
turned over entirely to the public. Here and there is a sublime 
parent who plods doggedly over the alphabet and the algebra, 
getting an education for himself at this late day ; but such are 
rare, the run of parents putting their babes into the kinder- 
garten or some other educational incubator, while they them- 
selves slip off the educational nest like cuckoos and cowbirds. 1 

" Restf ulness, " let us remember, "is a quality for cattle, 
the virtues (especially the educational virtues) are all 
active, life is alert, and it is in repose that men prepare 
themselves for evil." In this, too, the child is father to 
the man, and it is as important for the parent to urge 
the child to use his will to do all things well for the very 

1 Dallas Sharp, "Education for Individuality," p. 754. Atlantic Monthly, 
June, 1920. 
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love of doing, as it is for the teacher to instruct the in- 
tellect for the acquisition of knowledge. In the education 
of any child the home is the seat of the best will effort 
because there the pupil is left largely to his own initia- 
tive and sits beside duty to stay with it till done. Cer- 
tainly the most promising characteristic in a child is 
when seeing work laid down before him he not only makes 
it his duty to go and do it but finds his chief gladness 
in the accomplishment. The resultant satisfaction, tiny 
though it be, is the spur to true scholarship. But here 
the parent has a part to play. Neglect to fill this daily 
r61e is at the root of many of our modern educational 
as well as our social failures. When distress comes in 
life's harvest time it may be because the child was allowed 
to contract an early habit of lazy, half-done work, which 
later led to a life of disorder and idle sloth. 

The school, after all, can but provide the supplementary 
education. On this point there should be a clear under- 
standing between teacher and parent. There is a bi- 
lateral contract which both are to observe resolutely and 
without fear of ridicule. It will never do for one to shift 
the responsibility to the other. The home cannot afford 
to be idle and useless to the school. The prime respon- 
sibility, indeed, rests upon the parents, who share with 
the school-teacher the joy of success or the sorrow of 
failure in the pupil. The policy of the teacher is to cou- 
rageously and with decision make it clear to the parents 
that theirs is the prime responsibility in this vastly im- 
portant matter of home work; that the school cannot 
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succeed where the home fails ; and that it rests first and 
finally with the parents to facilitate, nay, to insure, 
either the success or the inglorious ignorance of their 
offspring. 

It is true we hear much agitation of the home-work 
question, much prating about cruelty to children in ask- 
ing too much of them. Thoughtless criticism is busy 
in many quarters. Moreover, sentiment becomes at 
times simply hysterical ; and not infrequently it begets 
among school authorities a timid and pusillanimous 
spirit which caters to meddling mothers and purblind 
fathers. In several cities movements have been started 
to eliminate home work and confine all studies to the class- 
room or the study period. No wonder there is growing 
up in the rising generation a feeling against overwork, 
so called. It is the age spirit — and the age spirit just 
now, in this matter at least, happens to be " a very super- 
ficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow, " as the Bard of Avon 
would put it. To be entirely fair, innovations against 
home work rest upon the theory that home conditions 
preclude the very possibility of it. To be sure, that case 
may too often exist, but it is not widespread among 
average Catholic homes, and the reasons advanced merit 
short shrift. Again, we hear it said that children arc 
overworked. So far as we have seen, schools rarely err 
on the side of overwork. Given a child who lives in 
good moral and hygienic conditions, in school and at 
home, there is really no limit to the work that can be 
gotten from him. After seven years the brain reaches 
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its adult size and weight, and the mind gains power 
and activity which really resist fatigue. ' 

Since study implies setting one's mind steadily and 
vigorously at work in order to fill a gap, the necessity 
for such mental spade work obviously is foundational. 
In no other way can the hollows be filled, the rough ways 
made smooth, and an enduring bed rock secured for the 
structure of knowledge. There must be design and proper 
execution in all study, and children have to be taught 
how to study and assured that "there are no short cuts 
to knowledge." ' Clearer conceptions are gradually 
making themselves felt as to the nature, character, and 
modes of study ; the idea is coming to be regarded from 
the viewpoint of the faculties exercised, and of the re- 
sponses required in various subjects. All this the school 
is doing its utmost to realize. But it cannot succeed 
despite all its effort unless the home lends a hand in the 
task. With real truth it has been said : 

Much in our education is conventional and universal, calling 
for drill, efficient school drill ; many of the movements of edu- 
cation are mechanical mass actions, which require training by 
squads and companies, like soldiers. All the social aspects of 
education, all the togetherness of it, can nowhere be had so 
well as in school. And this is a very essential part of education. 
The professional teacher is no hireling. He is a necessary 
member of society, an indispensable factor in general intelli- 
gence, and so holds in his (or her) hand the very fate of the 
world. No one can take the professional teacher's place, as 

■See the excellent chapter, "How to Study," in Strayer and Nors- 
worthy's "How to Teach." Macmillan, 1917. 
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no substitute can be found for the institution of the school. 
Parents and homes are not substitutes; nor, on the other 
hand, in a complete education — an education for individ- 
uality — are professional teachers and schools a real substitute 
for parents and homes. 1 

No Catholic parent can delegate with impunity or 
abandon without sin that plain home duty toward the 
child. That duty implies a big r61e in the education 
of the child, a part plus that of supplying the rooftree 
or the parlor proprieties or the shield from the night's 
madding crowd. The home is the child's castle of secur- 
ity and especially of encouragement. Whatever the 
child's class standing may be in the school, at home he 
needs to be led out, quickened, and his sense of duty 
deepened as his personality develops. The processes 
of education need there in the family circle to be amplified, 
vivified, beautified. The checking up of work done, the 
solution of complexities of conduct — these are the things 
that enable children to care for themselves in the future. 
Indeed, encouragement is the "faerie" of future achieve- 
ment, the incentive toward that true individuality which 
can be but sparsely cultivated in the mechanical mass ac- 
tion that prevails in so many crowded classrooms. But 
once in his home— the right sort of home — the child should 
be made to know and feel a larger ether for development. 

If education for democracy is understanding based on com- 
mon training and personal acquaintance in school, then edu- 

1 Dallas Sharp, " Education for Individuality," p. 755. Atlantic Monthly, 
June, 1920. 
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cation for individuality — a thing as elemental and personal 
as life itself — cannot possibly be the product of any school, 
but must begin, where individuality begins, in the cradle, 
finding its first and freest development in the home, the only 
institution of civilization devoted to the oneness of life as 
against life's many-ness. 1 

No school can do what the true Catholic parent achieves, 
and no amount of classroom training can vitalize conduct 
and determine character in the measure that that can 
be done where there is a truly Catholic home environment. 
We have every right, then, to hope and expect that 
parents will look well into this, and see to it, among other 
duties, that the child's home-work hour or so has its 
place in the evening industry of the family circle. 

And now one last caution. It must occur to us of an 
earlier day how time has dealt with the old round-the- 
lamp ways in homes which were clear miniatures of 
heaven, and how prone our age is to give over this 
estate to the street corner or the motion picture. The 
most wasted hours of modern child life are the evening 
dissipation among dark amusement pitfalls. Activity 
in the right direction is plainly imperative ; we have no 
reason to be content with things as they are, nor can we 
afford to look with kindly indulgence on the night vagaries 
of street-bent youth. Parents may well look into this. 
"If any man hath not care of his own, and especially 
those of his house, he hath denied the faith and is worse 

■Dallas Sharp, "Education for Individuality," p. 756. Atlantic Monthly, 
June, 1920. 
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than an infidel." 1 The sooner every Catholic home 
collaborates with the school in this matter of the child's 
soul and body the better. Together they should be able 
to stave off street evils by a hard-and-fast indoor custom. 
Not that we should frown upon pleasure, but that the 
true joy of the home circle, crowded with love and light, 
should be such as will preclude even the temptation of 
pleasure madness. Clinging to the old order and the 
discipline of the truly Catholic home, we have to see to 
it that the school and the home are close-knitted for the 
child's welfare. We cannot display better civic worth, 
nobler social and religious service. For the rest, when 
evil forces are abroad sapping the foundations of social 
morality, it will not be well for us if we are wanting in 
vigorous opposition. Hostility to the modern spirit of 
the street is but due loyalty to religion. One may well 
ask : what are children coming to if these conditions 
persist much longer, militating, as they do, so disastrously 
against the home life of parent and child ? Those who 
would make concessions in this matter are the same who 
are governed by simple-minded sentimentality and they 
reveal a craven anxiety about public opinion. "There 
is impressive evidence," says Mr. Chesterton, "to show 
that the fools form a large part in any community." 
Far be it from us to be led by such like. The Church 
holds dear the home and the child's existence there and 
we must do likewise. 

The parish school takes an open lead in this matter of 
> 1 Tim. t. 8. 
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the home and home work and does not propose to let 
its discipline be ruled by faddists and theorists or to be 
deterred in its steady policy that school children can and 
ought to work at home with their books. Home work en- 
joined on our scholars is a helpmeet, and when we insist 
upon this we are not cruel, but wisely considerate ; not 
their drivers but their well-workers. It is no help to 
the able child to tell him that he need not do home work ; 
it is handing crutches to one who can walk. So long as 
he can work he should work, and we insist upon our chil- 
dren studying at home; and if we impress parents, per- 
sonally and from the pulpit, that their duty is to be in- 
sistent upon this point, we are but telling them to teach 
the child the right use of time and the value of habits of 
industry. For us, no unemployed energies. Only " the 
fool foldeth his hands together and eateth his own flesh 
saying : better is a handful with rest than both hands 
full with labor and vexation of mind." Always we should 
attend seriously to this matter; for where children are 
not urged to study and pushed to work even under stress, 
it is hard to see how or when they are ever going to de- 
velop the stamina needful to battle with life. "Home 
work well done" is a slogan worth while if the parish 
school will continue to plant in the child mind firm 
strength, courageous decision, and spirited enterprise, 
qualities which can offset the timid thought, ignoble 
willfulness, and studied indolence threatening our gener- 
ation in this day and hour. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
FIRST STEPS 

The philosophy of life wrought from the teacher's desk 
is a matter partly of the internal forces of the pupil, and 
partly of the external influences of the teacher ; its ex- 
pression is in thought and language ; its realization, in will 
power, in manner, in conduct. The true teacher will 
keep this ever in mind. In the give and take of ideas and 
inspiration she knows that the one thing necessary is 
to make real and workable for the pupil that true philoso- 
phy of our existence writ large on the first page of the 
Catechism: "God made me to know Him, to love Him 
and serve Him in this life and to be happy with Him 
forever in the next." Here, once more, the Parable of 
the Vineyard is of help. With great pains the vintner 
cultivates the vines, distinguishes their kinds, protecting 
them from various noxious elements, pruning them to 
render them more vigorous — and all to the end that they 
may produce luscious fruitage ; similarly the true educator 
will recognize childhood's capabilities and adapt her 
instruction thereto, careful always to be selective of the 
suitable kinds of knowledge imparted. Nowise beguiled 
with illusions she will watch over the physical and psycho- 
logical development during the changing periods of child 
life ; she will study without cease the great forces at work 
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in the soul, incessantly endeavoring to draw them out 
through the energy of example and by the interchange 
of thought. Thereby mental as well as moral growth 
will be furthered through feeling, thought, decision, 
action ; and that, we take it, is the unembarrassed enter- 
prise of education. Not until those tender shoots of 
youth take right directions are they apt to produce the 
worth-while yield. Only when you begin to train them 
along toward that and have helped to draw out and ex- 
pand certain inborn, potential tendrils which will grasp 
at and cling to the good, the true, the beautiful, and will 
bear rich fruitage on earth and some day in heaven — 
only then will you and they, the vines and vintner, have 
done all the work; for only then will the final fruits of 
Christian character have been secured. 

It is so needful to insist deeply upon this, to be almost 
aggressively in earnest about it, that what has already 
been written may read more like a sermon than a peda- 
gogical monition. But our religion must be educational 
and our education must be religious. Whatever methods 
may be utilized Catholic teachers take their governing 
principles, not from Rousseau or Spencer, Comenius or 
Pestalozzi, but from the One Teacher sent from God. 
While we declare with Leo XIII "that every wise thought 
and every useful discovery, wherever it may come from, 
should be gladly and gratefully welcomed," yet we may 
be sure that they who have eyes to see can find far 
better pedagogical methods and principles in the Gospel, 
than in all the dog-eared tomes ancient scholars and 
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modern pedagogues ever produced. After all, are not 
their ideas at best but as bo many candles in the sunlight 
of the teachings of the Divine Pedagogue ? 

From the days of the fall, no doubt, man has struggled 
on in divers ways, bending his sin-worn energies to eman- 
cipate himself from his inherited darkness of intellect, 
weakness of will, and strong inclination to evil. His- 
tories of education go far back and try to peer into the 
dim past ; eyes are lifted upward, and strain forward to 
an ideal future when the classroom of the age to come 
will satisfy the noblest aims and fulfill the highest purpose. 
Yet how few put their finger on the solution, how few 
touch the heart of the truth. Multitudes of education 
builders reject the stone which is made the head of the 
corner ; they ignore His words, they make no attempt to 
restore all things in Christ ; the one Way without which 
there is no going, the one Truth without which there is 
no knowing, the one Life without which there is no living. 
The crib ; the resting place in Egypt ; the home in Naz- 
areth ; the stone on the Mount ; the wheat field ; Peter's 
bark, and the veranda of the Lord's House in Capharnaum, 
Gethsemane, the Hill of Calvary and the Cross, these 
were the greatest centers of learning that this world has 
ever known. For nineteen centuries it has been "woe 
worth the day" when men departed from them. That 
they are now often overlooked or well-nigh forgotten even 
in their simpler aspects is not without considerable loss 
to the mind and heart. The Catholic teacher's desk 
should be the scholastic counterpart of these Christo- 
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jentric sources ; the Catholic school curricula, continuation 
aourses of applied Christian Doctrine — the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever, but always needing fresh for- 
mulation, vitalized presentation, new-old adaptation to 
changing conditions. Through those doctrines alone 
Truth reaches out her saving shelter across the centuries, 
shoots forth her branches, and spreads her rich leaves for 
the safety of individuals and nations. 

What incomparable equipment and materials are at 
hand for the work thus essayed ! The Gospel ; the col- 
lective wisdom of the Church of the ages, the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church ; the catechetical principles of a 
thousand years, all these are the Catholic teacher's for 
patient searching, adoption, and adaptation. 

The secret of the hold of the Catholic Church upon the 
minds and hearts of her children lies in the fact that owing 
to her dogmas, ever in accord with reason yet transcending 
reason, she can appeal to the child's dawning intellect, satisfy 
its claims, and make him realize a world of thought and ideas 
far above his natural ken. It consists in the all-penetrating 
power of these teachings. Not a faculty, not an inspiration, 
not a yearning of the child's nature escapes their wide reach 
or their potent control. They have a marvelous power of 
developing conscience. They reach deep down into the very 
recesses of child nature, and though in after years, through 
passion or evil habits, their edge may be blunted, they can 
seldom be shaken off or thrown aside. 1 

Notwithstanding the foregoing facts, scant attempt is 
made to apply them to the work in hand. A pedagogical 

1 America, p. 601, September 30, 1916. New York. 
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jeremiad might well be wailed to legions of Catholic in- 
structors. Those people have done two evils ; they hav< 
forsaken the fountain of living waters, and they have dug 
for themselves broken cisterns that can contain no water. 
The wastes of the fields of thought are simply strewn 
with such cisterns. Not infrequently they are the only 
source whither our teachers repair. Living springs are 
forgotten or neglected and their sources literally dammed 
or at best regarded as a backwater, out of sight of the 
secular streams flowing daily by. The age spirit has 
undeniably forsaken the living fonts when it has not con- 
demned or attempted to poison them. What use is being 
made by us of these generally neglected splendid sources 
of pedagogy and the practice of teaching? When con- 
ducting classes we should repeatedly ask : Are these 
teachings in the forefront of our mind and do they in- 
spire our methods hour after hour — day after day? If 
not, then our Catholic schools are misnomers and Catholic 
education a clumsy camouflage deceiving only itself ; 
for unless there is religious enthusiasm and Catholic con- 
viction and indestructible determination to see that God 
is the indispensable factor in all education, then we are 
merely sowing thorns in our chosen vineyard instead cf 
cultivating divinely destined grapes. 

Initiative is what is most wanted — bold, intelligent, 
aggressive initiative to make education Catholic in spirit. 
It matters not what grade is being taught; kindergarten 
or lecture room at The Catholic University, the work is 
always and everywhere of infinite importance. More- 
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over, although the content of knowledge be never so 
small, firm work needs to be done everywhere and the 
idea is vitally the same throughout the entire upbuilding. 
If anywhere, spade work is vastly more important down 
in the lower grades for the same reason that the hidden 
foundations are indispensable to the safety and endurance 
of the superstructure. Progress in the lower grades, 
to be sure, seems small, in a sense almost measurable. 
The five-year-old masters not more than one one-thou- 
sandth of the material covered by the collegian. But for 
all we know, what he lacks in extensiveness he may make 
up for in intensiveness and foundational bearing for the 
remote future. 

Tis laid as steadfast as the throne of Zeus; 

Our days are heritors of days gone by. 
Plainly it will not pay to underrate childhood in any 
educational estimate, in any pedagogical preferment. 
The six-year-old has in his own way just as much if not 
more intellectual curiosity than the majority of grown- 
ups. He has his own "how" and "why" to ask; his 
mind plays like an elf, peeps shyly into the big outside 
world, flits here and there, everywhere. A Lilliputian 
sociologist, he is eternally raising questions as to laws, 
rights, sanctions, authorities ; a will-o'-the-wisp psycholo- 
gist, he is forever penetrating for motives, inquiring into 
the likes and dislikes of those about him, and sounding 
the depths of human affection. He is a Peter Pan philos- 
opher, too, and a matriculant theologian trying to make 
out the unseen world from things that are seen. 
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Know you what it is to be a child? It is to have a spirit 
yet streaming from the waters of Baptism ; it is to believe in 
love, to believe in loveliness, to believe in belief ; it is to be so 
little that the elves can reach to whisper in your ear ; it is to 
turn pumpkins into coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into 
loftiness, and nothing into everything, for each child has its 
fairy godmother in its own soul ; it is to live in a nutshell and 
to count yourself the king of infinite space ; it is 

To see a world in a grain of sand 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 

And eternity in an hour. 1 

What is wanted of our teachers is that they busy them- 
selves in realizing the great opportunities and responsi- 
bilities imposed upon them by their very vocation as 
religious instructors. To-day, to-morrow, and always, 
they are instructing for eternity. Therefore, begin at the 
beginning. Every idea that would center in the unity of 
knowledge should be instinct with the supernatural. All 
knowledge, to be one, must be focused on the One who 
is its source. Unless all knowledge is made religious, 
it cannot tend to that coherent structural unity which 
makes for true thought, nor can it be aught else than 
mere information of "the unconscionably scrappy sort 
that is too often dispensed without order or reason." Is 
that our view or mode? Every subject taught, high or 
low, elementary or advanced, has its vital religious 
significance, and every topic should be fairly riddled, 
made rife with religion, the Catholic atmosphere entering 
' Francis Thompson, " Workn," Vol. Ill, p. 7. Seribner's, 1913. 
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into every cranny of the Catholic curriculum. Not for 
an instant can the Catholic teacher afford to shut the 
windows of the classroom against God's law, His light, 
His truth. Since the worship of God is not alone in the 
worship of infinite wisdom, or holiness, or justice, but 
in the worship of God in His works, in the making of 
His earth a resting place for the ladder leading to heaven 
— a veritable ladder of resurrection, conducting the soul 
step by step to glorious heights of faith — every human 
interest can, and should, be pressed into service, and made 
minister to religion, helping the soul onward, upward, 
and Godward. Every new truth and experience will 
give the pupil a new perceptivity and assist in expanding 
his religious nature only when every idea and item of 
knowledge is rendered instinct with God and the things 
of God. We should to that end invest all subjects with 
religion, affixing to them the golden cords of religious cor- 
relation which serve to bring youth closer to truth and 
the child mind nearer to its Creator. 

Religion is to be introduced accordingly whenever pos- 
sible or convenient ; the instructor seeking the interests 
of the Kingdom of God and adding all things thereto 
in a sane process of correlation. Let not the teacher 
indulge in vague misgivings as to the effect of her work 
or the futility of her methods. Once the way is discovered 
and patiently pursued her soul will speak and words 
frame themselves about the theme by dint of enthusing 
initiative of the, instructor — that initiative, or inspira- 
tion, without which work would lose half its value. 
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Such was the Divine Method held out to us to be 
copied : 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they labor 
not, neither do they spin. But I say to you that not even 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these. And if 
the grass of the field, which is to-day, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, God doth so clothe : how much more you, 
ye of little faith? 

Seek ye, therefore, first the Kingdom of God, and His 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto you. 1 

i Matt. vi. 28, 29, 33. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TEACHING RELIGION 

The plans and specifications of the parish school are 
as follows : 

Built upon the foundations of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief comer stone. 
In Whom, all the building, being framed together, 
Groweth up into a holy temple in the Lord. 
In Whom you also are built together 
Into an habitation of God in the spirit. 1 

A vocational institute, to begin with, its aim and goal 
is to train youth to be dependable "domestics of God." 
Teachers see by faith the design, and strive by labor 
to execute the plan of the Master builder ; they build with 
the view that their pupils "may in all things grow up 
in Him who is the head, even Christ." Loyal masons 
of the mind, they well know that "other foundation no 
man can lay but that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus." 
The glory of the parish school is Jesus Christ ; the hope 
of the parish school is that its charges may have the same 
mind and heart that was in Christ Jesus ; therefore 
religion is its reason for being, the bed-rock foundation 
upon which rests its structure, this feature dominating 
all its scholastic architecture. In its classrooms the 



1 Eph. ii. 20-22. 
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pupils "meet into unity of faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God." ' 

The Catholic view of education is the result of genuine in- 
sight into man's true nature, which is sacred and godlike. To 
educate him merely with a view to his ease, comfort, enjoy- 
ment, and dominion over material things is to take him out of 
the divine element in which he belongs. Do we not all recog- 
nize that to quicken the wits and leave the conscience un- 
touched is not education? a 

Other systems may boast a noble conception of life, may 
act with conviction as to how the intellect can be shaped, 
the heart molded, the emotions swayed, but we make the 
essay in an entirely different manner, convinced that 
such work must rest on the solid foundation of religious 
teaching. 

The parish school being the deliberate effort of Catholics 
to make the rising generation citizens of integrity and 
competent members of the Household of Faith, we de- 
mand that secular subjects have their due place, as in 
the public school, but we want more, since we work to 
educate not for time only but for eternity. Placed here 
as pilgrims bent upon a life journey, the knowledge to be 
sought is such as, illumined by faith, will furnish us with 
a lamp to guide our steps, and make us secure and safe- 
footed in the world about us. "The virtues of religion 
are indispensable. Without them it is not well either 

1 Eph. iv. 13. 

1 J. L. Spalding, "Opportunity and Other Essays," p. 99. McClurg, 
1901. 
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with individuals or with nations ; but these virtues can- 
not be inculcated by those who, standing aloof from 
ecclesiastical organizations, are thereby cut off from the 
thought and work of all who in every age have most loved 
God, and whose faith in the soul has been most living." ' 
Nor are our leaders at all astray in this. Take the 
war test. 

It used constantly to be asked whether the war was making 
men worse or better. That was an idle question till it was 
ascertained what they were before it. It was sufficiently clear 
that the spiritual curve, so to say, of the country rose sharply 
at the beginning of the war, then soared even higher, then 
dipped quite low; then it rose again under the impact of 
American idealism ; then sank once more, until the armistice 
drove it lower down than ever. Not only it looked as if we 
had learnt no war-taught lessons, but it looked as if in many 
quarters we were forgetting the war itself. However, the 
chaos is an anxious chaos; and men are beginning to ask, 
not so much what the war has achieved, as what it revealed. 

What seems to me far more threatening is the virtual loss 
in our fellow countrymen's minds of any definite idea about 
Christ. I know that there are mystical ways in which He 
lives and works underneath all sentiment and thought in souls ; 
you can see His control of men who would deny Him and it. 
And much, in our make-up, is due to our Christian past, and 
would not have been found in Roman legionaries, nor exists, 
say, in the Samurai even. Yet I believe that the sentiment 
men still retain for Jesus is ahead of what they think of Him 
and far beyond what they know of Him. Little enough is 
known of His life ; still less about His character ; nothing of 

'J. L. Spalding, "Means and Ends of Education," p. 172. McClurg, 
1901. 
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His nature and supernatural r61e; nothing is even guessed 
about the likelihood of His usefvlness in the modern social 
struggle. Not from Him are solutions of problems asked. 
And this, again, because nothing is really taught about Him. 1 

Because the sects did not teach "Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified " youth waB lost to their churches. The feeling 
that the whole thing inspires in us is a good deal nearer 
to sadness than to any argumentative satisfaction. 
After that, need any post-war reason be framed for the 
advocacy of the parish schools ? 

"The religious element," says Dr. Butler, "may not be 
permitted to pass wholly out of education unless we are 
to cripple it and render it hopelessly incomplete." That 
is only part of the truth. We go much farther than that. 
Religion is not catered to — it is cared for, embraced, 
made all in all. Note in our plan that not the mere 
turret nor coping cross alone is designed for God, but the 
whole structure is "built together" for, in, and by Him. 
We plan our course, as an architect plans his building, 
with a general idea of the style and effect intended. There 
is a definite scheme which our aim is to follow with 
fidelity. Education with us is not merely based on 
religion but must itBelf be religious from the foundation 
stones up. That is the whole idea, the last word. And 
it is a very grave word. 

The school built upon faith is the school of daring, 
which explains how and why Catholic education con- 

1 C. C. Martindale, S. J. "After-War Religion," pp. 161-171. Dublin 
Renew, April, 1920, 
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tinues on and on and on through the centuries. To-day, 
then, it carries on with high seriousness : teaching, com- 
manding, exhorting in season and out ; bent upon the 
plan in the mind of the Master. No failure or threatened 
confusion will dismay, no task however great deter 
Catholic educators who realize that their schools rest 
upon the rock which is Christ and whose work is with 
living stones to be chiseled according to a divinely 
approved design, and shaped for their place in a " house 
of many mansions." Meantime, oriented on the eternal 
hills, the parish school stands squarely to all the winds 
that blow and fits youth for this life by fixing mind, heart, 
and will upon Christ. 

Any close study in national education as essayed by the 
ancients reveals the fact that the most essential of all enter- 
prises, that of the Hebrews, aimed to instil in the individual as 
well as in the collective consciousness the duty of squaring its 
activities with the known will of God. That supreme method, 
of course, failed at many epochs in Israel's history, but where 
it was faithfully followed there ensued a success that was 
unparalleled in contemporary achievement. That governing 
principle, so fecund in happiness, has been crushed, broken, 
and nearly lost sight of in the melee of modern educational 
materialism. 1 

In the face of the widespread confusion, daily becoming 
the worse confounded, it is a parish-school policy always 
to make a scholastic examination of conscience as to how 
religion is being honored and treated in our enterprise 

1 See Kenneth Richmond, "Permanent Values in Education," Ch. I. 
Constable, London, 1917. 
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of education. Have we classrooms where religious in- 
struction is regarded merely as an adjunct to the course ; 
not part and parcel of every subject, but a thing apart ; 
an extra topic instead of a subject that should be vitally 
related to every study taken up in the classroom? The . 
claims of religion in education are paramount. Unless * 
religion is related to every subject taught and made to 
vitalize the whole curriculum the school is failing in a 
fundamental principle of religious instruction. Further- 
more, the one aim of the parish school is to raise the bouI -V 
of the child up to God by solid training in the fields of 
education; in every one of its four quarters — body, 
mind, heart, and will — to equip the child to approach 
nearer to his Creator. Catholic consistency -demands 
nothing less than this. The project is to us as plain as 
God's daylight. "To hold that God is and that man 
truly lives only in so far as he is made a partaker in the 
Divine life, is by implication to hold that his education 
should be primarily and essentially religious." ' The 
purpose of our temporal probation is to purify our 
affection and to enable us to acquire a taste for God. 
What we want of our children is that they get to know 
about God, for that is admittedly their first and highest 
duty and for that we work when we teach about God by 
His words and in His works. When His works are 
studied why not study them aright ? Why fail to teach 
in them, by them, and with them how good, how gracious, 

1 3. L. Spalding, " Means and Ends of Education," p. 152. McOlurg. 
1901. 
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how lovable is their Maker ? Only thus can one teach 
the child to see and feel and understand, enabling him 
to cultivate the taste for the right — the secret of true 
life. Teaching religion demands that we be constantly 
restating and reviving, that we explore further our ex- 
perience, assets, methods in order to apply them to the 
special needs of youth. Science will bring the student 
nearer to God; art can help him to admire better the 
divine; ethics form his moral taste to godly things; 
history point out to him that time and events Bhow how 
truly the hand of God has left its impression on the wall 
of our world. In fine, we want all the objects of knowl- 
edge to converge toward their center, God. 

The teacher who knows how to vitalize knowledge will 
be able to give the student that penetrating vision which 
will discern in all subjects, through all events, in all 
ages, the power of God and the influence of moral forces. 
Here, of course, the means must be harmonized with the 
end, and while knowledge is inculcated it will ever be 
the aim and endeavor to perfect the learner and shape 
his soul Godwise. Catholic education, therefore, true to 
its standards, looks well unto the matter of conduct and 
seeks to purify with the white light of truth the motives, 
for motive is the soul of conduct. On the top of the 
teacher's plan book are certain eternal reminders. They 
read thus : 

Teach the child the Commandments, their why and where- 
fore, from every angle. Show him why God forbids, not for 
any arbitrary purpose, but to save man from his lower self. 
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Pride, lying, dishonesty, injustice, impurity, disobedience are 
not evil because they are forbidden ; they are forbidden because 
they are evil in themselves. Sin is the greatest evil in this 
world. Teach the fear and love of God along with knowledge 
of Him; without these saving truths little can be hoped for 
later on in conduct. The theory of morality may not be 
essentially Christian, but without Christianity, without the 
knowledge and love of Christ, in whom God is revealed to us, 
the motives for acting up to morality will be found insufficient. 
Religion, therefore, must be entered into all the processes of 
education. The true religion is a possession that must be 
bequeathed to childhood — their eternal right. 

"The faith for Catholics is simply a possession," writes 
a Catholic educator much to the point : " You have it 
or you do not ; and having it, use it or not. It is not 
the men (or the teachers) who construct it. Their 
conscience echoes it ; but they are taught it, and the 
outline of their practice they are commanded." The 
parish-school teacher realizes this, and in the daily class- 
room procedure envisages it thus: God must be given 
His due ; never can one with impunity separate the 
Creator from His creation ; or the Life Giver from life, 
or the Redeemer from His charges. The divine, the 
Christlike must be awarded its place, and given its due 
in reading, writing, Bpelling, language, history, geography 
— wherever, in truth, it has worked and sustained and 
saved. "Whatever the child is taught," says Bishop 
Spalding, "whether it be reading or writing or arith- 
metic, or something else, has educational value only 
in as much as it rouses and develops his spiritual nature." 
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The Catholic teacher, loyal to this thought, interweaves 
religion with each and every subject presented in the 
classroom. This means that God is given His rights, 
His finger noted where He points, and His will done when 
He speaks. Thus one teaches for life — temporal and 
eternal. Thus only can one work toward the full 
exposition of truth. 

Observe that all this is very close to the heart as well 
as the mind of the Church. 

Catholic children are to be educated in schools where not 
only nothing contrary to Catholic faith and morals is taught, 
but rather in schools where religious and moral training occupy 
the first place. 

Not only parents, as mentioned in Canon 1113, but also all 
those who take their place have the right and the most serious 
obligation of caring for the Christian education of children. 1 

Trumpet tones, these. But the command and the 
advocacy of religious instruction will not bring us far 
unless all our teachers are competent to insure its ac- 
complishment. The field is great, the laborers few ; the 
call is urgent for sowers, waterers, experienced cultivators. 
It is of capital moment to the present and future of our 
schools that our teachers are able and zealous. The 
whole work is built up by them. Without them we shall 
be at a loss, unable to keep faith with our ideal. Hence 
the stress, possibly tiresome to some, is laid upon the 
religious vocation of the teacher, the emphasis set not 
only upon technical equipment but upon those qualities 
1 Codex Juris Canonici : "Catholic Schools," Canon 1215. 
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of piety, earnestness of purpose, strength of character, 
and religious conviction so necessary in the Catholic 
classroom in order to make pupils realize their religion 
and do their duty. The Church's greatest concern is for 
childhood and its caretakers; the chief purpose of her 
schools is that they should function after the manner 
our Lord intimated when He laid it down that children 
were important enough to claim the Master's attention 
and when once for all He canonized the sanctity of 
childhood. 

The Catholic view of the school question is as clearly 
defined as it is well known. It rests upon the general 
ground that man is created for a supernatural end, and 
that the Church is the divinely appointed agency to help 
him to attain his supreme destiny. 

If education is a training for completeness of life, its primary 
element is the religious, for complete life is life in God. Hence 
we may not assume an attitude toward the child, whether in 
the home, in the church, or in the school, which might imply 
that life apart from God could be anything else than broken 
and fragmentary. 1 

"As long as the heir is a child he is under instructors till 
the time appointed by the Father." Those instructors 
are our indispensables, our indomitables ! They make 
mind, they start action. Their mission is to show the 
little ones the sum total of their fivefold inheritance and 
teach them how to live by enabling them to adjust them- 

1 J. L. Spalding, " Means and Ends of Education," p. 168. McClurg, 
1901. 
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selves to "the spiritual possession of the race" — scien- 
tific, literary, (esthetic, institutional, and religious. They 
will save no effort in developing both the natural and 
supernatural powers of the child, in contributing to make 
his body sound, his mind able, his heart clear, his will 
bent Godward, In all this our teachers are the doctors 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ ; doing the 
truth and teaching the truth in charity, that all may in 
all things grow up in Him who is the head, even Christ. 1 
Whatever method may be employed, certain it is that 
personality — the Catholic mind — is the serene out- 
standing influence ; it unifies methods, more still it is 
the essential element in any good method and it makes 
for deep, solid work. Without that we labor in vain. 

The reason why . . . men preach ill is want of English, 
want of logic, want of theology, but still more want of Holy 
Writ and want of the life of God in the soul. They seem to 
me cowed, discouraged, depressed, weakened by a tradition 
of later ages that they need not be perfect, that they cannot be 
perfect. 1 

These words so ripe with wisdom may well be taken for 
a meditation most salutary for all religious instructors. 
If failure is incurred we have ourselves to blame. In 
order to have religion taught correctly we know that 
besides adequate informational equipment we must have 
character in the expositor, a love of truth and reality for 

1 See Ephesians iv. 12, 15. 

■ Cardinal Manning in a letter to Ullathorne, April IS, 187$. 
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its own sake, and that sort of dynamic approach, which, 
tingling with interest and youthfulness, can connect the 
subject with everyday life and use the methods that reach 
home to the heart of childhood. The prime policy of the 
parish school is to secure such teachers — men and women 
sharp to see and quick to use every proper method of 
teaching religion and religious doctrine, every correct 
means of illustrating and imparting the truth so as to 
reach the infant, growing, and maturing mind outthrust 
for new life, and draw it toward those things of God 
that constitute the beginning and end of all that makes 
the worth of human life. What a vocation! and how 
serious is the work before teachers in the parish school. 
Seeing the fruits of their ardor and earnestness, the 
stacked sheaves of the spirit, Bishop Shahan says : 

Our children learn whence they come, why they are, and 
whither they go. They have on the first page of the Catechism 
a more true and helpful philosophy than many a greater scholar 
of these days. They understand the fundamental mystery of 
creation, the existence and nature of God, of the soul of man 
and his body, with their destinies and their laws, the nature of 
this earth and its end. They are clear as to all the activities 
of men, what their relative value is, what they lead to, and 
what are their relative use and comfort in the scheme of things.' 

The program is clear enough, the truths are there ; and 
it remains for us to impart them with all our might in 
a language understood by children and thereby to spur 
the will on to noble action. The field, we recognize, is 

'Thomas 3. Shahan, "The Teaching Office of the Catholic Church," 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, p. 75, November, 1913. 
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astonishingly wide; the work far from easy; and the 
time all too short. 

Character in infancy is all instinct ; in childhood it is slowly 
made over into habits ; while at adolescence more than at any 
other period of life, it can be cultivated through ideals. 1 

It is in the stream of school life that character is formed 
and developed. Then is the time — the malleable mo- 
ments for shaping the child for future action and equipping 
his spirit with a stock in trade of good habits for the 
"rough real" called life. These things being so, the 
power of the parish-school teacher must be patent. No 
one has such wealth of ideals and models at hand as the 
religious teacher, but to be a real teacher she must be 
able to mediate between knowledge of conduct and its 
performance*. Information will extend the child's knowl- 
edge, instruction effect additional understanding, but 
teaching worth the name must shape the choice, furnish 
the impetus to action, and give the will urge, the added 
power of doing. In the parish school a set of standards 
is already provided and pupils are led on to adhere to 
them from well-taught choice. The real stages of advance 
in the educational process are revealed by the child's 
choice. 

Choice implies acting on motives, and nothing gives a deeper 
insight into a man's (or a child's) nature than the knowledge 

of his motives, for they show us whether sense of. duty or 
hedonistic attraction plays the chief part in life. Again, to 
■G. S. Hall, "Youth, ita Education, Regimen, and Hygiene," p. 135. 
Appleton, 1906. 
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choose is to put oneself in motion, to act ; not necessarily to 
act exteriorly, but to act, at least within. But action at once 
betrays the strength or weakness, the resoluteness or indecision, 
of him who acts. 1 

Again: 

Deliberate choice depends on thought or reason. In order 
to choose the right, in the sense in which such a choice has any 
moral significance, we must know the right. If we simply hit 
on the right course by chance we do not really choose the right. 
Right willing therefore depends on true insight. 1 

The whole plan, it will be seen, is to teach the child how 
to help himself, how to make the best of what God has 
given him, how to employ his talents wisely in the service 
of God and man. 

It must be clear that any teacher who would achieve 
this high task has to approach it with a spirit of reverent 
ministry, and reverence must be the palmary virtue. 
"Here I am and the charges whom Thou hast given me" 
is the sentence which best sums up the Catholic teacher's 
attitude. "The proper meaning' of the word 'education,' 
it seems, is not a drawing out, but a training up, as vines 
are trained to lay hold of and rise by means of what is 
stronger than themselves." Wherefore the preparation 
required to do pedagogic justice to our youth is indeed 
most careful. But nothing furthers that preparation 
more than the care of one's own soul. The religious life 
and the educational enterprise are calculated to sum up 

'E. Boyd Barrett, S. J., "Motive Force and Motivation Tracks," 
p. 206. Longmans, 1011. 

' J. S. Mackenzie, "Manual of Ethics," p. 206. Hinds & Noble, 1901. 
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the life work of the Catholic teacher and to form the 
Catholic teacher's very soul. 

Not only should the teacher have in mind the truth, she 
must be the truth and walk the way. Any one, above 
all any teacher, wanting in internal truthfulness stands 
in her own light, is forever casting shadows round the 
subject, and never manages to get under the sheaths of 
the child's soul. And this is because her own light is too 
dim, her experience too narrow, her energy too cramped. 
As to her results, they show quite as futile and wretched 
as the Port Royalists, who instilled in the unfortunate 
subject "the gloomy doctrine of predestination, the 
terror and contempt of the actual world, and a puritanical 
distrust of beauty." l The folly of misteaching religion 
results in its malpractice now even as then. If pupils 
come to entertain a cordial dislike for religion it can only 
be because the subject is mistaught and of a consequence 
leaves a smudge, a quite indelible impression of un- 
reasonableness, which renders it exceedingly distasteful 
in practice. Everywhere the realization is growing that 
the condition of our progress is the proper teaching of 
religion and our big task the providing of competent 
religious teachers. It is impossible to enter a classroom 
and deal with children without feeling that right education 
would enable us to produce an apostolic-hearted type of 
Catholic in a single generation. 

' Dublin Review, p. 304, April, 1919. 
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CHAPTER X 
PRACTICAL PROCEDURE 

The problem of religious education is complex and not 
easy to formulate. There will be need of good seed and 
much sowing ere we can hope for highly stacked sheaves ; 
and the teacher entering upon her field high with the hope 
of the harvest will ever bear in mind these three things : 

1. The seed to be sowed. 

2. The process of sowing. 

3- The soil into which the seed is cast. 

In other words there must be the threefold attainment of 
Materials, Method, and Insight into the Child Mind. 

Materiais 
The teacher, bent upon real results, must have the 
wherewithal to give generously. This, of course, is good 
as far as it goes, but it has still farther to go. The bag 
of seed must be well stocked — "good measure, and 
pressed down and running over." "Thou shalt carry 
much seed into the field" is a scholastic as well as 
seriptural admonition. The seed must be so well in 
hand that, flinging it out, so to say, from the finger tips, 
there will never be danger of a dearth of supply dur- 
ing the sowing process. There is nothing much worse 
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than a teacher who knows only what her pupils have to 
learn. She who means to teach others may indeed often 
suppress the best of what she knows ; but she must not 
be half instructed. The child, to whom the school is 
mainly the teacher, is quick to see whether the teacher 
knows more than the book, or less, and woe betide the 
leader who is yoked to the book, unable to move away 
from the desk, or to attack any class subject with free 
arms. The class will surely overtake her and the end 
is not far off. They glimpse her at the charred stage, 
for she may have begun like a skyrocket, but when the 
explosion comes, there is a snuffing out, and down comes 
the stick. Such as are in possession of scant stuff are 
sure to find their scantiness of supply can never insure 
prosperity. It behooves every earnest steward of educa- 
tion, therefore, to build up a treasury out of which she 
can ever and anon draw forth good things, old and new, 
for the strengthening and nourishment of the pupils. 
Fresh ideas and new facts have ever to be gathered. Fail- 
ure to do so is sure to bring on educational bankruptcy. 
Eternally on the lookout for proper materials, the 
choicest subject matter will soon become part and parcel 
of one's life and daily thought ; and can be colored and 
revivified to suit the needs of the hour. And as to ma- 
terials themselves : 

If the aim is to effect a religious adjustment between the 
child and his environment, the material should be any, and 
all, elements of that environment. That is to say, everything 
in a child's surroundings should be interpreted religiously and 
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be made to yield religious instruction. Some elements of the 
environment of Christian civilization are more easily converted 
to use than others. They have more definite religious associa- 
tions ; their character is such as will yield a religious content 
more readily. Such are the Bible and religious literature 
generally. Such, too, is the Church with all its rites and 
observances. No question is likely to be raised as to the 
necessity of including these elements in the culture material 
of religion. But they are not sufficient. They are only a 
part of the environment of life. The remainder of that en- 
vironment must be utilized religiously if it is to have a religious 
significance for the child at all. Thus science, art, literature, 
history, the experiences of daily life — everything that comes 
within the environment of children — should be appropriated 
to religious uses. In no other way can the whole world be 
made to reveal its divine authorship, and to have a meaning 
that transcends the order of time and sense. 1 

Directly the difficulty of the bewildering variety and 
divergence of materials is to be met with. But we 
have our plan book with its selection and arrangement of 
materials. Very well ; but no plan book will fill the bill 
unless it is ours, made for our own class and adapted to 
actual needs here and now. A same-for-all plan is not 
likely to be of itself either interesting or instructive. 
All depends on how the teacher colors and beautifies it 
for her own class. The same may be said of the use and 
misuse of materials for class, as for cathedral upbuilding. 
"We cannot blame the bricks and mortar for the building 
of Renaissance churches. The same material produced 

1 G. E. Dawson, "The Child and His Religion," p. 111. University of 
Chicago Press, 1912. 
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the old and new St. Paul's, but with what a difference ! 
Gothic buildings are all alive, and bristle with turrets 
and gargoyles as well as a host of decorations, but the 
Renaissance churches are dull." A careless array of 
materials would be a crime against the class, against the 
cause of education, against the teacher herself ; hence 
the ever recurring necessity of keeping one's plan book 
timely by bringing it up to the mark and up to the minute. 
Every subject taught is full of religious significances. Let 
the eye be keen to see them, the hand quick to note 
them. A plain duty is thus to keep a live plan book for 
each subject, for we are always expected to be making 
progress in new acquisitions. 

In stooping to the mind and heart of youth, to kindle there 
the divine names of truth and love, we ourselves receive new 
light and warmth. To listen to the noise made by the feet of 
little children when at play, and to the music of their merry 
laughter, is pleasant; but to come close to the aspiring soul 
of youth and to feel the throbbings of its deep and ardent 
yearnings for richer and wider life, is to have our faith in the 
good of living revived and intensified. 1 

Recognizing how much depends upon "sweet reason- 
ableness and orderliness," the parish-school teacher 
earnestly sets about the work of tidying the materials 
and vitalizing the plan book. The first plan may be 
crude, but a beginning has been laid, at least. Such as it 
is there are many imperfections. One may not even be 

1 J. L. Spalding, "Means and Enda of Education," p. 71. McClurg, 
1901. 
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able to follow it out as it looks on paper, yet it will serve 
as a jumping-off point for future effort, a basis for new 
adjustments and improvements as time goes on and new 
lights appear which can be shed upon the subject. The 
alert teacher is ever on the lookout for new things, new 
patches for the old garment. 1 Like Ruth, she gleans amid 
the seemingly alien corn, garners fresh ideas, happens 
upon new illustratives which she picks up and husbands 
for future use. "Punctual intelligence gathered on the 
spot " empowers, enlightens, enables her to color and treat 
topics likely to grow dull. The very work itself and the 
surroundings become auto-illuminative, and the class, 
classroom, appointments, daily incidents, current events 
come to be utilized as sources of fresh inspiration. 

However intimately acquainted with her subject, the teacher 
needs to prepare herself day by day, that she may come to 
each lesson fresh and alive with new power. Thus shall she 
mold both herself and her scholars. 

In striving to help others to see rightly, our own view be- 
comes clearer and more definite ; in laboring to stimulate 
others to worthy thoughts and deeds, we strengthen in our- 
selves the dispositions from which such thoughts and deeds 
spring, since it is not possible to devote ourselves earnestly 
and disinterestedly to the improvement of our fellow men, 
unless we are growing in mental and moral power. The edu- 

1 To each one of my teachings a thousand persons, a thousand things, 
have contributed. The learned and the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, 
childhood and age, have all a share therein. They all, without suspect- 
ing it, have brought me the gifts of their faculties, their thought and experi- 
ence. Often they have sown and I have reaped. — Goethe, "Wilhelm 
Meister." 
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cator is at once teacher and pupil, for if he ceases to learn 
himself, he ceases to have the ability to interest, to rouse, and 
hold attention. When his own growth is arrested he arrests 
the development of his scholars ; and thus he, whose business 
it is to animate and nourish, becomes a hindrance and dis- 
couragement.' 

Arrested development due to teacher inertia is not the 
sole danger to be avoided. Another, not less evil in its 
effects, is the blind selection of the materials. It is easy 
to see the mass of stuff that is on the educational market 
to be dispensed to tender minds — stuff without a fiber 
or tissue of eternally vital value. Heaven forbid that we 
should fall victims to the charlatans who dispense such 
dead sea fruit to opening intellects thirsting for the 
better things. 

The mark of heathenism is that it turns men's thoughts 
wholly to this world and its goods. That which binds and 
holds men together is religion and conduct. I dare say that 
I have never come back empty-handed when in need and dis- 
tress I have sought God. However much spiritual culture 
may advance, however much the knowledge of nature may 
spread and deepen, however much the mind may be enlarged, 
we shall never rise above the moral height of the Christian 
religion as it glows and sparkles in the Gospels. The Christian 
religion is a mighty power, with whose help sunken and suffer- 
ing humanity has again and again wrought its way upward, 
and inasmuch as we recognize in it this potency, it is above all 
philosophy and needs not its support. 2 

'J. L. Spalding, "Opportunity and Other Essays," p. 172. MeClurg, 
1901. 

1 Goethe: Quoted by J. L. Spalding in "Opportunity and Other 
Essays," p. 177. MeClurg, 1901. 
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The words are as true as they are brave. 
to say, the Catholic teacher reduces them to action, facing 
the truth, uncovering it, and advancing with steadfast 
determination to give God His place in the thoughts, the 
triumphs, and the fruitage of the day's work. 

Method 

When the child comes to school he is already in 
possession of a number of impressions which the wise 
instructor will utilize and supplement. The way of 
doing this, the scientific manner of approach, is called 
method. A method is a school lancet, so to say, shaped 
to enter the mind eyes, lift the lids, take away the film, 
and enables the child to gaze upon the naked truth and 
then react with vigor. The child's mind, its measurable 
accessibility, and the proper direction of approach whereby 
easiest entrance can be gained, furnish the stage for 
method. "All method" somebody has said, "is rational 
progress ; a progress toward an end." The end of all 
school method is vitalized knowledge. Not until the 
curtain rises for the eyes can values of light and life be 
communicated and knowledge realized. Truth to tell, 
methods are not trifles when without them one's hands 
are stayed from helping minds and hearts. "A good 
teacher," says Bishop Spalding, "will find or devise 
good methods, and will employ them with discernment, 
dealing with each pupil as an individual soul, unlike any 
other that exists or has existed." 

Assuredly the teacher who neglects to acquire the 
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mastery of method incurs a great loss — loss of power of 
illumination, of inspiration. With the methodless in- 
structor there is sheer waste of words and ideas ; phrases 
are "polarized"; in short there is no rational progress. 
"She staits her subjick ag'in ; does it back'ards, sideways, 
eendways, criss-cross, bevell'ing, noways " — and it does 
not make the mark. The class, despite its long schooling, 
does not yield definitive results, and all because the 
teacher, not knowing the ways of the mind, not seeing 
the inside workings, failing to make her own the mental 
habits and points of view of the pupil, misses the point 
of contact and continues talking at random. It is pathetic 
to see the vain attempts to present matter the child cannot 
grasp, vain because there is no true method. A host of 
failures are due to the wrong frame of mind. The ideas 
are not done into those of childhood. The teacher has 
forgotten that she is working among children ; the words 
are strange, the voice alien, the manner outlandish from 
the children's point of view. They can only think : 
" What you are speaks so loud we cannot hear what you 
say." ' 

The classroom is a very human stage. In this special 
drama of child development the teacher who would play 
a part must leave the pit, master the exits and entrances, 
climb upon the boards, wear the stage dress, know the 
stage tricks, use the same wit, imagination, ease of 
dialogue as her coactors. Unless she is athrob with 
child life, atune with its hopes, dreams, calculations, she 
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never can be a protagonist on that crowded stage but 
must remain in the wings, a rather worthless prompter 
whose same-fur-all outlook and wooden dealings are the 
cause of most of the infantine inertia. And thus the class 
may slump. "There is no life in them, they are mario- 
nette shows, and you see the strings, and the hand pulling 
the strings, all the time. There is no individual move- 
ment, only applied motion from the hand that pulls. 
There is no expression, and the talk is sheer ventriloquism, 
all out of one mouth." ' The teacher's role is not that 
of a sceneshifter or a stage carpenter, or a string-puller, 
for her part is that of a member of the cast who can act 
true to child nature, display reverence and simplicity, 
and lead children on, through acting as one of them. It 
behooves us to apply this. 

The child starts life with a few natural principles and 
experiences, by means of which, properly treated, he is 
able to acquire more. Method consults them, works 
with and upon them with a view of developing knowl- 
edge. Every new truth gained, every experience en- 
larged, gives new perceptivity to the child. "Every new 
law of mind or life, every principle of higher truth, 
enlarges the range of mental vision, and adds, as it were, 
new realms to the empire of thought." 2 To the teacher 
is intrusted the task of doling out in due time the new 
experiences, putting matter into mind, and enabling the 

1 John Ayscough. 

1 Dr. J. B. Hogan, "Clerical Studies," p. 29. Marker, Oallanan & Co., 
1898. 
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child to think for himself and hoard up a treasury of 
knowledge. Method finds its place here. But to that 
end — and method ia simply a progress toward an end 
— we need all the wisdom available. There are laws to 
be mastered, laws of the growth and activity of the child 
mind ; experiences to be garnered of the mind's educible 
nature ; insights to be gained of the slumbering faculties 
and the manner of their stirring and functioning. Without 
these acquisitions, try as the teacher may, she will never be 
able to mediate between the matter to be taught and the 
learner, for the mentality of children will be eternally 
perplexing and baffling. There is no gainsaying it, the 
rational process is absolutely necessary, and one cannot 
begin too early to make one's own the right approach and 
to watch one's step all the way. To graft the new on 
the old, to sort the particles of knowledge in the proper 
lines of attraction whence they will be drawn into the 
mind's magnet and there stick — this is the task that lies 
before the teacher. 

With very much to give, there is, too, not a little to be 
received from the class itself. Imperative, therefore, is 
the need of watching the mental operations of children. 
Their tastes call for observation, their tiny interests need 
to be sounded ; we can curry their mind's favor and direct 
activities in line with their wants. 

AH through school age as well as before and after, a child 
is running through a whole series of interests and capabilities, 
and the method of getting him to learn must keep pace some- 
how with these changes, or fail. If we must have a theory of 
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child development, perhaps the handiest theory is that the 
child ia making experiments with each of its powers as they are 
unfolded in turn. In early infancy he experiments with his 
own movement and sensations; a little later with familiar 
objects and his own moods ; about five he is chiefly experiment- 
ing with sense memory (hence rhymes, repetitions, etc.) ; about 
Beven (though reason is emerging by this time) he is supposed 
to be given over to imagination and make-believe ; by about 
nine or ten his reasoning and free will are so far developed that 
they take the front place in his experiments (puzzles, demand 
for realism, efforts at independence, etc.) ; and by twelve his 
accumulation of experience is leading him to take pleasure in 
forming judgments for himself and in freely subordinating 
himself to a common cause. Thereafter, altruism and senti- 
ment must have their turn, and when it comes to fourteen, the 
word "child" is becoming rather a stretch of language. 1 

Every age has its distinct mental milieu, its indigenous 

tendencies, and distinctive proclivities ; and the measure 

of success is the extent to which the teacher can get into 

quick and intelligent sympathy with these and sow that 

little field with thoughts proportionate to its growing 

demands. The first impressions conveyed to a child 

of five, for instance, are so important ; every experience, 

however small, is a germ of intense powers once it is 

planted in the opening mind. Children at this age are 

remarkably accurate in observation, hence the value of 

objective teaching and of the use of illustrative materials 

that appeal to their vivid imagination and furnish food 

for the mind. From five on the transitions in mental 

1 The Sower, p. 2, October, 1919. Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 
England. 
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development are very sharply defined. The critical 
transition age of six and seven marks the brain's growth 
to adult size and weight ; this period bespeaking increased 
power and activity in the child mind. The child can 
work and should be urged to work well within his capacity. 
Here more than elsewhere is need of the judicious, sym- 
pathetic teacher. From seven on to the teens the senses 
are the knowledge tentacles. The eye is open, the ear 
sharp, and the child can get much if only it is properly 
dispensed. The observant teacher can turn to golden 
gain such tendencies as surprise, active observation, the 
passion to touch, taste, and handle which manifest them- 
selves at this period. Work can be made the cure for 
restlessness and natural curiosity, while tests, memory 
work, and habit drill will be the wisest policy to apply 
to children from eight to twelve. It is a byword among 
teachers that the third grade is the easiest to teach, the 
fifth the hardest to govern. In the fourth-grade years 
there occurs a distinct mental transformation, so well 
defined as to justify the statement that "there should be 
as much difference between the fourth-grade child and the 
first-grade child as between a senior and a freshman." 
There is now to be seen an alertness and sensitiveness and 
a quite unprecedented keenness of observation. The 
pupil asks "why" and "what "in a new way. Never 
should teaching and management be more exact. The 
child depends much upon example in these tender years, 
and leans hard upon the teacher's accuracy. Woe to the 
teacher making mistakes in her work with such a pupil ; 
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she is sure to forfeit his trust and confidence. In the 
exact measure of the leader's probity and ability can the 
way be made safe for the future career of the youngster. 
And now, by the time the youth reaches ten or twelve 
years, he is at the crucial age of his school life. At this 
period new interests are patent, mental powers manifest 
themselves and call for earnest consideration if one would 
consult the best interests of the child. Infirm of purpose 
and a prey to impulse, he needs careful attention. 
Curiosity tries to choke timidity, and other phases of a 
desire for knowledge involving moral perils betray them- 
selves. Truancy, desire for travel, tendencies to destruc- 
tion manifest themselves. The time is ripe for moral 
acquisition. The pupil takes on much and is apt to 
express little in the classroom, and the teacher who lacks 
sympathy and discernment with her charges is in a sorry 
plight. These are but a few of the facts of child life to 
be kept well in mind and used as a gauge for methods 
and manners on the part of the teacher in the classroom. 
If overlooked, failure is inevitable ; if recognized and met 
by method, results will ensue. 

An ever widening conception of the bases and value 
of method is certain to have a profound effect upon the 
rfile of the teacher ; as it heightens intellectual and 
spiritual responsibility, so it increases efficiency, inas- 
much as childhood is singularly responsive to the proper 
presentation of ideas and ideals. The duty of every 
teacher is first to study the child ; next, employ method 
with sympathetic respect, using, if need be, plans and 
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devices. She must know what to teach and whom she 
is teaching. She must know the child mind and its laws 
of growth. Finally, she must know how to teach in a 
straight, rational way ; that is, use the proper method of 
feeding and strengthening the avid mind. Throughout 
one can see how wit, along with gentle force, is utterly 
demanded ; indeed, without them attempts will prove 
simply foolish. Besides, a sense of scope is needed ; the 
thoroughly explored subject must be nicely mapped out 
in line with the natural sequence of knowledge ; the fare, 
in fine, must be suited to the appetite. That way has the 
fullest success. Method means no more than this and no 
less. It proceeds, let us repeat, upon the primary prin- 
ciple "that every branch of knowledge has successive 
phases which correspond to the successive phases of 
mental activity and power, and this correspondence is 
necessary, not accidental, since the successive processes 
of knowledge result in corresponding kinds of knowl- 
edge." Make sure, therefore, that the kingdom of child- 
hood must be explored, its laws known, its activities 
mastered before the teacher can send the vivid message. 
The capable teacher with an ever widening conception 
of the work will study these successive phases of mental 
development, mark their various transitions, envisage 
the qualities, acquisitive and inquisitive, of the pupils and 
present the objects of knowledge in suitable measure and 
knowledge. The trouble with many an enterprise in 
child culture is not with the soil or the classroom climate 
but with the gardener who fails to get at the hidden roots. 
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Indubitably the secret always abides with the knowing 
planter. In some wondrous way "the germs of all truth 
lie in the mind, and when the right moment comes the 
truth within answers to the fact without as the flower 
responds to the sun, giving it form for heat, and color 
for light." 

It is not necessary to review in detail the many methods 
available ; we want to make a plea here, not a program. 
And this is the plea. Note day in and day out the growth 
of the pupil's mind — and the class mind. Gauge its 
content. Adapt your ideas to real needs. Plans and devices 
will be found to serve well when used intelligently, but 
beware of the danger, ever present, of instructing by any 
rule-of-thumb which seldom awakens reechoes in mind or 
heart. Let life, action, movement dominate your stage. 
Mechanical instruction has had — quite too long — its 
day when everything was standardized to suit not the living 
but the lifeless class. The stock in trade of many teachers : 
was a bundle of rough-and-ready maxims handed down 
from somebody and regarded piously as the last word on 
teaching. But the hard fact-worn hands of psychology 
and pedagogy have dealt roughly with them. However, 
all educational trash has not yet been swept aside, nor 
all the outworn, utterly meaningless mechanisms either. 
Without any delay we shall have to see that no 
deadening uniformity is allowed to prevent freedom of 
individual development. Woe to the one who wastes 
time attempting to teach children what they are not 
capable of learning. It will pay us to be on the lookout 
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for deadwood in our methods, and it will be found equally 
profitable to remember that in the currents and cross 
currents of classroom procedure there will always be 
times when our pedagogical position needs strengthening. 

It does occur to us that the preceding paragraph may 
as little indict the majority of our teachers as a pulpit 
jeremiad on the First Commandment of the Church 
would affect the group of faithful who never miss Mass. 
Nevertheless pedagogic belaborings, like the switch 
administered to us in days of mischief, though not entirely 
warranted, may yet not be love's labor lost. Besides, 
'truth at all costs, there is infinite room for improvement 
in the very best of schools. The child has vast needs 
which call upon us at any moment. Education is a life- 
long enterprise, and the teacher in this " research magnifi- 
cent" has to be learning all along the school way. 

Whatever the difficulties attendant on the securing of 
good methods, certainly the compensations are more than 
adequate. No one has greater need to take thought on 
this than the teacher who stands at the head of a class. 
Surely, then, there is every reason for us to betake our- 
selves to the mastery of sure insight, appropriate workable 
methods, and not stay at zero even for a day. A con- 
servative dislike of innovation is apt to crop up among 
the few who fear to take the risk of changing long-estab- 
lished procedure. Did they realize how great is the loss 
to their pupils and to themselves in the scant results 
secured day after day they would soon take courage and 
start to secure the very best ways and means of imparting 
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knowledge ; they would proceed forthwith to study the 
child at close range, measure his mental depths and 
shallows, seize upon ideas familiar to him, associate facts 
and ideas, connecting them tightly together, and then to 
build up by word and work, by device and example, a body 
of knowledge. This once done — and for this we plead — 
the teacher fulfills a debt to the pupil, encourages him for 
fresh attempts, inspires him with confidence born of early 
success, and starts him on the way to cope with the 
problems that have to be faced after leaving school. 
"Putting courage into people," some one has said 
— "encouragement — is the biggest half of education." 
While granting a very real place to method let us have 
a holy fear of erecting it into a philosophy or of directly 
mistaking a means for the end. Light does not spell 
life, though it makes for it ; the two are distinct and 
different. Method is only a means, life an end in itself. 

No serious thinker who has given attention to pedagogics 
will deny the importance of right methods ... in the light of 
the relative educational values of the different branches of 
knowledge ; and if one should permit himself to be controlled 
by what he reads and hears in books and magazines and meet- 
ings devoted to questions of education, he would be led to 
believe that these and like matters are of primary and para- 
mount importance. This would be a fatal error. It is, in 
fact, an error as widespread as it is fatal, one which obscures 
the central fact, and leads away from vital truth into quag- 
mires and quicksands. Methods and other devices are me- 
chanical, and machinery is as powerless to educate as to propa- 
gate life. One of our worst superstitions is the belief that we 
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can develop, strengthen, and ennoble mankind by machinery 
and by talk about machinery, and so we argue about it and 
about it and keep far away from the inner source from which 
all life and truth and goodness proceed. Mechanical minds 
are the cause of half our woe and misery, and we have all had 
opportunity to observe that they who abound in words have 
little depth of thought, little strength of conviction, little 
power of will. 1 

Eveo while we seek to master and employ right method, 
giving it due place, never becoming wooden or mechanical, 
we have to deepen our view, delve below the surface to 
the springs and sources, and lay our hands on the full 
truth, the real life, the enduring spiritual nature of those 
placed under our charge. 

Underlying all method there is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, some sort of philosophy. Since method proceeds 
according to principles, the importance of a right phi- 
losophy furnishing the principles at the root of our 
methods cannot be overestimated. 

The basis of all education, and therefore of all progress, must 
be a true philosophy of life. This includes as much as men may 
know of the mechanism of life ; but it supposes, above all, a 
clear and strong and masterful presentation of the spirituality 
of life, of the deepest and highest and noblest powers that 
must be developed in it, of the motives that must prompt it, 
the aims that it must prefer and cherish, the end it must aim 
at. Merely tentative and uncertain eclectic views on these 
essential matters are of no real use. They but confuse the 
mind and make all things misty. There is no mistiness in 

1 J. L. Spalding, "Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education," 
pp. 223-224. McClurg, 1901. 
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Christ's philosophy of life. It is as clear and simple as a dew- 
drop ; it is as comprehensive as the armament ; it is as mighty 
in its inspiration as the primal forces of nature. It spurs 
humanity to the highest and the best, not in the fierce struggle 
of egoism, but in the union of hands and hearts which scales all 
heights and sings joy and praise on the summits. 1 

Parish-school efforts cannot afford to rest on any mood, 
but on this true philosophy. Without that any and all 
attempt will prove abortive, for our charges will leave us 
with souls unsatisfied. The lack of the right philosophy 
entails the want of right principles and, inevitably, the 
employment of inadequate if not misleading methods. 
We have seen many such methods hanging in the air 
for want of an enduring basis in the principles of phi- 
losophy. Fascinating they were, it is true, like will-o'-the- 
wisps, but they proved worthless in the product because 
they lacked a substantial foundation. The right methods 
can only come from the right principles securely embedded 
in the ultimate basis of things. Catholic philosophy fully 
meets that demand. Furthermore, Catholic philosophy, 
with a genius which is practical and . pragmatic, has a 
rich yield of principles applicable to pedagogy and capa- 
ble of being transmuted into methods. Problems there 
will always be ; but we may be confident that the prin- 
ciples supplied us are such as can be worked out in the 
laboratory of the classroom. Catholic philosophy has 
the key to many difficulties. Inwrought with the wisdom 

'Archbishop Keane, "Onward and Upward," p. 276. John Murphy 
Co., 1902. 
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of the ages it enables us to utilize ideas and revise methods ; 
it will stay with us, a sure guide amid the many obscure 
and fluctuating tenets of modern pedagogy. 

Philosophy, taken broadly, is at the very root of all human 
history and human life; child life not excepted. It imparts 
the methods and principles which guide investigation in every 
region of human knowledge. As a discipline it accustoms the 
mind better than aught else to distinctness and accuracy of 
conception. Its constant concern is to take asunder the ele- 
ments of thought, to concentrate the whole attention on each 
of them, and ascertain their true relations. It regulates and 
strengthens that unceasing play of mind, by which, from every 
fresh element of knowledge, we are led backwards and forwards 
to new forms of truth. 1 

No one has greater need to take thought on this than the 
teacher who stands at the head of a class. Many a teacher 
fails before she has well begun to set the lines because her 
methods are not based on right principles — principles 
in accord with truth. The education we essay — that is, 
upbuilding enduring character — has to rear itself on the 
solid foundations of Catholic philosophy. In this light 
one can see the prime importance of placing method on 
the solid foundations of Catholic principles of faith and 
morals. The truth is to be taken, and our methods built 
upon it. That is the point. The study of Catholic 
philosophy is needful for all our teachers engaged in the 
vastly responsible undertaking of laying foundations of 
character. For all who are as headlights and heart 

1 Dr. J. B. Hogan, "Clerical Studies," p. 28. Marlirr, Callan&n & Co., 
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lights set for the guidance of youth, nothing could be 
more profitable. 

We can distinguish in the Catholic Philosophy of St. Thomas 
the three constituting elements of all comprehensive philosophi- 
cal systems — its Methods, its Truths, and its Problems. 

By Methods in general we mean the processes by which the 
mind is led to knowledge ; the discipline by which it is trained 
to discern truth from falsehood, to demonstrate, to discover, 
to reach, in short, the highest attainable exercise of its powers. 

By Truths we understand the ascertained principles of the 
human intellect. Some are the logical basis of reason itself ; 
others are the necessary groundwork of moral action or of 
religious belief; others still, whilst practically less essential, 
yet add considerably to the range and grasp of the mind, light- 
ing up and ordering in it much that without them would remain 
hopelessly dark and confused. They all possess two character- 
istic features. Firstly, they are either intuitively known or sus- 
ceptible of clear demonstration ; secondly, they commend them- 
selves naturally to the sense and judgment of men, and, as a fact, 
they supply the common stock of abstract truth in current use, 
the common ground on which men may meet and hold inter- 
course of thought together. Philosophical systems are valuable 
in proportion to the number and breadth of the truths thus sup- 
plied, and to the firmness of grasp with which they may beheld. 

By Problems we mean those questions ever coming up from 
the depths of the soul, or suggested by the contemplation of 
the visible world or of human life, and which have never been 
satisfactorily answered. It is one of the noblest purposes of 
Philosophy, and what makes its chief attractiveness for many, 
ever to struggle with such questions and strive to dispel the 
mystery that surrounds them. 1 

1 Dr. J. B. Hogan, " Clerical Studies," pp. 39-40. Marlier, CaUau&n * 
Co., 1898. 
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We must be prepared to apply our philosophy in our 
classroom procedure, ready to give a reason for the faith 
that is in us. And now more than ever, for in place of 
philosophy a mood holds sway these days in school 
circles, against which we need ever to be on the lookout 
lest we contract it to our future discomfort and loss. 
It is the mood of materialism. The fashion is to affect 
that mood, press education into its company, and make 
us bow to its whims and suit its exigencies. The articles 
of faith it holds are three : evolution, heredity, environ- 
ment. They are its all in all — " rag and bone and hank 
of hair." And it introduces itself coquettishly as Miss 
Modern Thought. Methods it must have, every mood 
has methods, and those are cleverly formulated for class- 
room ends with a semblance of truth so clever as to de- 
ceive at times even the elect. Textbooks and treatises on 
teaching are honeycombed with bittersweet naturalism, 
and the uninstructed are apt to absorb this to an alarm- 
ing satiety almost unawares. 

Modern thought is "hylistic." In plain English, it wants 
to explain the nature of man (for man is really what it is con- 
cerned with ; it only talks about animals and things in connec- 
tion with its human argument) ; it wants to explain the nature 
of man, I say, as something which has come out of nothing 
without the operation of will. The conversational way of 
putting it is that it wants to get rid of God. Another way of 
putting it is that it wants to get rid of the idea of right and 
wrong. It also wants to avoid the hard task of fundamental 
inquiry; it wants to impose a philosophy which the least 
competent will most readily accept. . . . 
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Why, for instance, do these writers insist that man developed 
very slowly ? Because in that way you can more easily suggest 
to an unthinking mind the idea that matter, and not will, did 
the trick. The thinking mind will perceive that whether the 
development were slow or rapid is indifferent; but the un- 
thinking mind, which is emotionally appealed to, gets a sharper 
image of creation when it sees a sudden change than when it 
sees a slow one. . . . 

Why, in this slow development, is everything said, imagined, 
and asserted which can make the origin of man as vile as pos- 
sible? Why the loving emphasis upon dirt, treason, brutality, 
and idiocy in our fathers? Because in that way you eliminate 
the conception of sin. Sin is a fall. Every mind has within 
itself the strong conception of original loss. That conception 
is inextricable from the idea of right and wrong. If you can, 
by assertion, persuade a disciple that he is the best because 
the last phase of a long uninterrupted ascent, you eliminate, 
in that particular convert, the normal and sane idea of a fall, 
an idea universal throughout the human race ; you make it 
appear to be an illusion. 

Why, again, the suggestion that every prompting is an 
inheritance, the result of some past environment? Because 
in that way you cut out the hypothesis of will and in another 
fashion eliminate the distinction between right and wrong. 1 

These vicious and murderous vagaries of modern 
thought make the need for taking one's bearings more 
and more imperative. The business of the Catholic 
teacher is to look well into this, else she cannot guard 
the treasure intrusted. Everywhere surrounded by this 
"intellectual" atmosphere, she is expected to be sober and 

1 Hilaire Belloc, "A Few Words with Mr. Wells," pp. 197-199. DuWin 
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vigilant, to call upon reason and experience, to analyze, 
and sift the wheat from the chaff of all that is said and 
done in the name of education. Engaged in the work 
of Catholic education, the teacher needs to be equipped 
more and more every year. Given as our teachers are 
to self-study, scrupulous in the care of the young souls 
intrusted to them, the acquisition of the elements of 
philosophy is theirs for the use of time, patience, and ap- 
plication. If they will bend their efforts to the task, what 
splendid results would appear. And the use to which 
it can be put — this philosophy of the schools ! There is 
a discernment of spirits to be practiced in reading edu- 
cational literature no less than in the conduct of the 
classroom. Catholic philosophy cultivates that discern- 
ment. There is an inquiry to be made about subtly 
dangerous influences of modern thought on our own soul, 
as well as on the child minds under our guidance. Phi- 
losophy helps us on to that. Let there be no fear, then, 
of making the acquaintance of the Queen of Science. 
It has often appeared that what is most needed is to shake 
off a shyness and reserve. Many teachers are interested, 
it is true, but there is a certain self-diffidence on the 
subject of philosophy, and especially psychology, in- 
creased perhaps by the acquaintance with fearsome and 
formidable expressions, mouth-filling phrases, which 
occupy so much vital space in the educational journals 
of the day. One who hopes to become a genuine teacher 
must learn philosophy; for the principles it deals with 
have a direct bearing on everyday endeavor, and by a clear 
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study and daily application of those principles in thought, 
in method, in procedure, to the needs and capacities of 
her charges, the teacher can come by sure ways to know 
what they want and how to give it to them. 

Philosophy alone gives to the teacher the power fully 
to criticize and evaluate materials, to systematize knowl- 
edge, "to gain a view of things as a whole, to find that no 
element stands alone, apart, but that each has its place 
and meaning in the scheme of the whole." The habits 
of mind and work born of the philosophy we hold is a 
vastly important matter. 

It is not in vain that the poet sang of the happiness of the 
man who knows the causes of things. For he it is who pene- 
trates to the heart of life and reads the secrets of nature, hu- 
manity, and God. He is the true philosopher. Such a man 
does not merely see in the physical, moral, and spiritual world 
a succession of incoherent events, the loose and fragmentary 
counters of an insoluble puzzle. He sees a correlated whole. 
On the stage of life he beholds something more than the 
actors of a meaningless puppet show, moved by blind chance 
or cruel fate. He holds in his hand the thread which will 
lead him from the perplexed mazes through which so many 
stumble. He grasps an underlying principle around which 
countless facts naturally and easily cluster. 1 

The principles and the ideas back of our methods are 
set in order, the ends we pursue are made clear once a hold 
is had on the true philosophy. In default of this we 
are sure to proceed desultorily, wandering far afield from 

'John C. Reville, S. J., "The Great Thousand Years," p. 284. 
America, June 26, 1918. 
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the reasonable way ; and no wonder, when there is no 
advantageous viewpoint and the resultant vision which 
the true philosophy alone can furnish. The parish-school 
teacher must feel it a duty to acquaint herself at least with 
the foundational elements of Catholic philosophy which 
are as so many lamps lighting the path she daily pursues. 
Logic, ethics, psychology, natural theology ! No teacher 
can afford to be without these essentials of equipment. 
Our daring and fondest hope is that the day is not far 
off when this quadrivium will be acquired in some 
measure by every teacher in a parish school. 

Insight into the Child Mind 
With materials and methods well in hand the next step 
is to impart instruction. Here the home of the child 
mind is the real goal ; the indispensable condition for 
success is the ability to make that goal, using the language 
of childhood. What we want to remember is that the 
child has for a long time a life and mind all his own. 

All children are poets. Their minds are wells of fancy. 
Their little heads are fairy caves. Their eyes are windows 
of a palace of magic delights. They do not see the world as 
it is but as they wish it. A house is not a house but the abode ■ 
of a goblin or fairy. Strange beings dwell in everything. 
Everything has a soul and you cannot make a child believe 
otherwise. His imagination creates life where life is not. 

Children relate the most extravagant stories with an air of 
truth. It is their truth. To them their dreams and visions 
are the only realities. They have no use for a cheerless, stupid 
fact. Their minds carry a finer secret. 
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Yea, a aecret ! A great secret ! 

They live in a kingdom of secrets, which we older ones, 
world-weary and task-laden, can never enter. 

They — the smiling children with the dreamy faces — have the 
key to the door of Truth. It is they that see behind the masks 
that things wear ; it is their newer souls that see things truly. 

The craving for tales of adventure, for romance, the thirst 
for fiction of all kinds, are our attempts to force entrance again 
into that palace of Endless Delight — to recapture the mood 
of the child. 1 

Long experience proves the home of the child mind cannot 
be entered by stealth or by open attack. There is but 
one way — the path of previous experience, the point of 
its contact with life. 

The world of objects around him is an unexplored hemisphere 
to the child even at the age of six years, a world constantly 
enlarging to his small vision as his activities carry him further 
and further in his investigations. 1 

In that world what is proximate and immediate makes 
direct appeal. Ideas enter there just as soon as they 
cross the threshold of personal experience — and not 
before. Therefore the starting point of the teaching 
process is to work upon the already existent interest. 
In order to build upon such interest the teacher must be 
possessed of insight, discerning the mental vision of 
the child — the lines of contact with the world about — 
and proceed onward over that ground. 

1 Benjamin de Casseres. 

1 John Dewey, "Schools of To-morrow," p. 19. Duttoo, 1915. 
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Now for this there are three sources of sure data : 

The ideas children express for themselves. 

The association of ideas in the child mind. 

The teacher's own reminiscences of childhood ideas and 
experience. 

The Ideas Children Express for Themselves. — Nothing 
being surer than that acquaintance with childhood's 
interests and activities is indispensable, the teacher 
proceeds forthwith to enter into the child kingdom. 
Abounding sympathy is the prime factor of success. 
Gradually she gets to know from firsthand impressions 
how the child thinks and what he is thinking about the 
livelong day. 

We incessantly go outside ourselves and enter into the 
many lives about us — lives dull, dark, and unintelligible to 
any but an eye like ours. And this is imagination, the sympa- 
thetic creation in ourselves of conditions which belong to others. 
Our profession is therefore a double-ended one. We inspect 
truth as it rises fresh and interesting before our eager sight. 
But that is only the beginning of our task. Swiftly we then 
seize the lines of least intellectual resistance in alien minds and, 
with perpetual reference to these, follow our truth till it is 
safely lodged beyond ourselves. Each mind has its peculiar 
Bet of frictions. Those of our pupils can never be the same as 
ours. We have passed far on and know all about our subject. 
For us it wears an altogether different look from that which 
it has for beginners. It is their perplexities which we must 
reproduce and — as if a rose should shut and be a bud again 
— we must reassume in our developed and accustomed souls 
something of the innocence of childhood. Such is the ex- 
quisite business of the teacher, to carry himself back with all 
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his wealth of knowledge and understand how his subject should 
appear to the meager mind of one glancing at it for the first 
time.' 

While the teacher is on the stage, aiming to run the 
play and to hold her audience, one can see how much 
depends upon her tact, sense of importance, and instancy 
in realizing the "eternal fitness of things." 

It is too often required of children that they should adjust 
themselves to the world, practised and alert. But it would be 
more to the purpose that the world should adjust itself to 
children in all its dealings with them. Those who run and 
keep together have to run at the pace of the tardiest. But 
we are apt to command instant obedience, stripped of the 
little pauses that a child, while very young, cannot act with- 
out. It is not a child of ten or twelve that needs them so ; it 
is the young creature who has but lately ceased to be a baby, 
slow to be started. The child visibly grapples with the diffi- 
culty, and is beaten. . . . 

It is true that the movements of young children are quick, 
but a very little attention would prove how many apparent 
disconnections there are between the lively motion and the 
first impulse ; it is not the brain that is quick. If, on a voyage 
in space, electricity takes thus much time, and light thus much, 
and sound thus much, there is one little jogging traveller that 
would arrive after the others had forgotten their journey, and 
this is the perception of a child. Surely our own memories 
might serve to remind us how in our childhood we inevitably 
missed the principal point in any procession or pageant in- 
tended by our elders to furnish us with a historical remembrance 
for the future. It was not our mere vagueness of understand- 

' George Herbert Palmer, "The Ideal Teacher," pp. 10-11. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1910. 
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ing, it was the unwieldiness of our senses, of our reply to the 
suddenness of the grown-up. We lived through the important 
moments of the passing of an Emperor at a different rate from 
theirs ; we stared long in the wake of his Majesty, and of any- 
thing else of interest ; every flash of movement, that got 
telegraphic answers from our parents' eyes, left us stragglers. 
We fell out of all ranks. Among sights proposed for our in- 
struction, that which befitted us best was an eclipse of the 
moon, done at leisure. In good time we found the moon in 
the sky, in good time the eclipse set in and made reasonable 
progress ; we kept up with everything. 

Teachers of young children should therefore teach them- 
selves a habit of awaiting, should surround themselves with 
pauses of patience. The simple little processes of logic that 
arrange the grammar of a common sentence are too quick for 
these young blunderers, who cannot use two pronouns but 
they must confuse them. I never found that a young child 
— one of something under nine years — was able to say, "I 
send them my love," at the first attempt. It will be, "I send 
me my love," "I send them their love," "They send me my 
love" ; not, of course, through any confusion of understanding, 
but because of the tardy setting of words in order with the 
thoughts. 1 

1 Alice Meynell, "Essays," pp. 248, 250, 261. Burns & Oates, London, 
1918. All teachers should read the group of papers entitled: "The 
Darling Young." Of Mrs. Meynell's " Essays " no less an authority than 
George Meredith says: "Mrs. MeyneU's papers are little sermons, ideal 
sermons. Let no one unjnstructed by them take fright at the title, they 
are not preachments. They leave a sense of stilled singing in the 
mind they fill. The writing is limpid in its depths. I can fancy 
Matthew Arnold, lighting on such essays, saying with refreshment 
'She can write!' It does not seem to me too bold to imagine Carlyle 
listening, without the weariful gesture, to his wife's reading of the same, 
hearing them to the end, and giving his comment, "That woman 
think*; 
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Alertness and tender regard for one's charges enable 
the teacher to pry open small minds so that she can peep 
into their penetralia. Once in this child world, advancing 
in company with the pupils, and not ahead of them, she 
can catch the ideas that are in the air, get to think as a 
child, speak as a child, put on the things of childhood, 
and move about their free and lordly land. Daily she is 
expected to wax stronger in youthful enthusiasm and 
spirit. Knowing what they think, she is on the way to 
result getting, for she sees things from the right view- 
point, and can act accordingly. The motives that crop 
up in home, church, and community life furnish rich soil 
for ready seed; they open the way for ingress, and 
should be used for all they are worth; well does she 
know, "they should determine the subject matter of in- 
struction, and govern the methods of teaching." 

From youth's own ways and words one can with pa- 
tience, insight, and sympathy discover the sequences of 
thought and follow them up. Obviously the indispen- 
sable requirement for success in imparting instruction is 
this ability to sense children's associations. The know- 
ing teacher will start at once and make it her business 
to follow the road of the child mind, mark its lines and 
limitations, and then add to its little agglomeration of 
knowledge. And what a task that is ! Professor Palmer, 
speaking of the kind and size of problems found in the 
infant mind, relates the following incident. Two chil- 
dren, six and four respectively, were discussing what 
they were here in the world for. The little girl sug- 
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gested that we are probably in the world to help others. 
"Why no indeed, Mabel," said her big brother, "for then 
what would others be here for?" Precisely, concludes 
the professor, "If anything is only fit to give away, it is 
not fit for that. We must know and prize its goodness 
in ourselves, before generosity is even possible." 1 

It is of much help, indeed it is indispensable to the 
expert teacher, to know by head and by heart those 
mental laws which, when used for all they are worth, can 
be made a mighty instrument for the successful presen- 
tation of knowledge. Yet to many instructors the 
movements of the mind, the character and succession of 
mental states, are an unknown world. No wonder they 
are at a loss for the key which opens the door into the 
mind. Successful teaching simply demands the knowl- 
edge and application of these laws, since the pupils' 
acquisitions are secured by properly grouping objects 
of thought whether imagined, remembered, or perceived, 
so that they cohere in an order of which any one part 
calls to mind the others. As the peg is for the hat, so the 
idea is ready to hold an idea that is kin to it ; the one will 
fit exactly and associate itself readily with the idea of the 
same ilk; like for like; the incoming friendly thought 
chumming with an old one when it finds kinship and 
sympathy. At once it makes itself at home as best it 
can. By degrees the families of ideas grow and multiply, 
no article of knowledge despising or out of sorts with 

1 George Herbert Palmer, "The Ideal Teacher," p. 16. Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1910. 
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another. It is only very early in life that an idea enters 
the mind as a total stranger to the previous occupants, 
and without receiving recognition. On discovery do 
not let such an idea remain long orphaned but introduce 
others in due order and establish them in intimate relation- 
ship by close correlation. In this way the stock of ideas 
with which the mind is filled will be of such a character 
and interassociation as might be well wished for. Then 
the mental sequences will be strengthened, and the pupil 
will be the possessor of determined tendencies to associ- 
ate one thing with another ; impressions will give rise to 
associations, ideas and results will follow ; for "trains of 
association, whatever they may be, normally issue in 
acquired reactions." 

When the teacher deftly, clearly, and picturesquely 
associates ideas the pupil will grasp them readily and 
retain them. After all, the pupil is "a little piece of 
associating machinery," and the work of the teacher, 
psychologically considered, is simply to build up a useful 
system of association in the pupil's mind. The worth of 
such association to the pupil all through his. life is 
quite beyond estimate. Indeed, the nature of an indi- 
vidual, his character, is spelled by the habitual form of 
his associations ; for these laws of association characterize 
the mind and give it its true bent. Any one may analyze 
the scenes that occur in his soul. What a passing show 
they present ; the sensations of our bodies and of ob- 
jects about us ; memories of past experiences, and 
thoughts of distant things; feelings of satisfaction and 
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dissatisfaction; desires and aversions and other emo- 
tional conditions; all tending to swing the will in this 
or that direction. 

The teacher with insight is the abler architect of the 
child's little house of ideas because she senses the way 
childhood constructs, and upon what slender foundations 
there can be upbuilt an edifice. Her way is, when an idea 
has no significance for a child, reject it as out of place; 
when an idea has kinship with one already possessed, 
eelect it to build it on to the old one. Abstractions are 
everywhere to be eschewed in teaching the very young 
who love the concrete as they do dolls and stones, shovels 
and Band. With them nothing is more fatuous than 
formalism. In our grown-up numbness we miss the 
wizard word and elfin touch we once had ourselves as 
children, and we do not easily get at the mind and heart 
of a class of little ones. Given by habit to speak in 
generalities we fall far short of scattering the seed in 
the proper manner. The soil is fruitful, but the furrows 
wherein the proper seed is to be dropped tenderly and 
knowingly are indeed delicate. Especially is this to be 
remembered when instructing children in religion. 

It is one of the characteristics of the Christian religion, 
which might give it a claim to acceptance if it had no other, 
that it addresses itself to the young, the ignorant, and the 
simple-minded, in accordance with the now recognized prin- 
ciples of sound educational method. For it makes use every- 
where of the concrete. The whole essential truth is told through 
things and persons. Christianity is a life and can be learned 
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through human lives. It ie a story, and aa a story alone should 
it be first learned. 1 

It requires only limited knowledge to grasp the neces- 
sity of correct presentation of material. Clearly the task 
before the teacher is so to link up associations in the 
pupil's mind by orderly, logical exposition that the sub- 
ject taught will be complete, thorough, and comprehen- 
sive, and the child's consciousness brimful of ideas and 
impressions cohering in order, well fixed into a form of 
memorized acquisition. This is only saying that the 
sure way of teaching religion is by correlation. 

The proper correlation of religion with the other subjects 
of the curriculum does not imply that religion should not be 
taught as a separate study when the right stage of mental 
development for the systematic teaching of separate branches 
is reached ; but it does require that in the early phases of the 
child's development, such as those usually found in the first 
and second grade, the teaching of religion be so intimately 
interwoven with every truth that is presented to the child as 
to leave little room for separate formal religious instruction. . . . 
This close correlation is demanded by the vital unity of the 
child's mind ; and where it does not obtain, the mind is injured 
and the branch of knowledge that is taught as a separate sys- 
tem fails to be animated by the life-giving currents of mental 
energy.* 

To teach well one must be able to provide associations 
with form, order, and coherency, to insure well-ordered 

•S. 8. laurie, "Addresses on Educational Subjects," p. 110. Macmil- 
lan, 1888. 

■ Thomas E. Shields, " Primary Methods," p. 102. Catholic Education 
Press, 1912. 
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thought, and avoid scatter-brained presentation which 
to-day is all too common. The teacher must be alive 
to her work; wrong associations or bad ones must be 
broken up ; right order of thought established by means 
of links of ideas that are kindred, seemly, and orderly. 
Impressions should be so fixed that they will give truth 
to suggestions and lead on to consequences, radiating 
into right action and good deed, all accomplished by mak- 
ing the presentation of the subject associative of its proper 
ideas. Let all things be taught fittingly, becomingly, 
and according to order. Give ideas with kith and kin to 
other ideas ; do it with skill, order, discipline, and di- 
rection and the result will be harmony and mutual fellow- 
ship of thought in the home of the soul. " How good and 
beautiful it is for brothers to dwell in unison with one 
another," can be said of ideas in the mind no less than of 
persons in the household. 

A large part of the teaching activity consists in furnish- 
ing the mind with these ideas in such a manner that they 
build themselves into the mind logically and profitably to 
thought. Weaving the warp and woof correctly will 
teach the mind to direct itself later on in the same manner. 
Training thus we shall fit the pupil with both method and 
content of knowledge for his life work which he must face 
alone. 

The primary things that we are responsible for are frames 
of mind into which we knowingly and willingly work ourselves. 
When they are once wrong they are wrong forever; no acci- 
dental failure of their good or evil fruits can possibly alter 
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that. The battleground of good and evil ia within us; and 
the great human event is the issue of the struggle between them. 1 

The will to do here and now is so largely determined 
by early environment and education that that fact alone 
should make us most solicitous for future citizens now 
in the making. And it should urge us to peer into 
the twilit consciousness of our own early days in an 
endeavor to piece together all the vaguest details of fact 
and mood, idea and motive lurking behind those long- 
shut gates of our youth. The ability to recover traces 
and circumstances of one's early childhood experience is 
not easily won. Memory's power of reviving perceptions 
which it once had can be cultivated, nevertheless, and its 
genuine findings sifted into real gold for use in the cur- 
rency of the classroom. A prince of psychologists tells 
us how he did it. 

And I come to the fields and spreading courts of memory, 
where are treasures of unnumbered impressions of things of 
every kind, stored by the senses. There is hoarded even what 
we imagine, whether by increasing or diminishing, or in any 
way varying what sense hath observed : and whatever else 
hath been entrusted to it, and laid up, which forgetfulness 
hath not yet swallowed up and buried. When I am there, 
I require what I will to be brought forth, and some things 
appear forthwith ; for some things the search is longer, and 
they seem to be dragged out of some more sacred retreats; 
some things rush forth in crowds, and while another is being 
hunted up and sought after, leap into notice. . . • 

'William Mallock, "Is Life Worth Living?" p. 68. Ch&tto Windus 
Loudon, 1880. 
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ThiB I do within, in the huge hall of my memory. For 
there the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, with all that in 
them is which I have been able to discern by sense, are ready 
to my hand, saving only such things as I have forgotten. 
There also I meet with myself, what I did, and when, and 
where, and in what way, when I did it, I was affected by it. 
There are all things I remember, whether such as have arisen 
within my own experience, or those to which I have given 
credit. Moreover out of the same copious store I weave in 
with the past varying impressions of things either experience, 
or such as I have believed from my own experience ; and from 
these again forecast actions, events, and hopes ; and I exercise 
myself in them all, as though really present again.' 

This we, too, must do if we would cage the necessary 
inspiration for teaching children. So far as lies in her 
power the teacher must utilize the background of her own 
childhood. Since our thoughts make or mar us, and 
motive is the dynamo of conduct, how needful it is to 
observe closely the workings of our own mind, the field 
of consciousness, the highways of thought and the byways 
of desire ; noting all, analyzing their activities, tracing 
their succession and interdependence. Every element 
in the soul life may well be the subject of self-scrutiny ; 
and he aims well who would seek to know, exercise, and 
control those forces, carefully watching their first move- 
ments, so as to make them do duty to God and them- 
selves, directing them to serve the highest good and thus 
tame and domesticate them for higher things — for true 
life — temporal and eternal. For us it is to watch, 

1 St. Augustine, "Confessions," Book X, Chapter VIII. 
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analyze, purify, and pray over these mysterious in- 
fluences ever at work in the making of the soul's life. 
If this be so for us, then how much the same for others, 
particularly those whose interests are intrusted to our 
care. The parish school so often emphasizes religion and 
Christian character as its Alpha and Omega that its 
teachers can do no nobler than keep in mind the potential 
men and women who sit before their dais, and make it an 
ever present care to discern the aims which those pupils 
will as adults place before themselves. Right in head 
and heart, theirs it is to realize at the outset how great 
a thing religion is in human life, how profoundly it can 
shape conduct, and remember that 

The doctrine of the Church is not a marble edifice merely 
to be looked at and admired. It is a living body, of which 
we are a part and in which we live. It is not a palace at whose 
porticoes we gaze from the outside. It is the house in which 
we enter as to our home, to find there our refuge, our food, and 
our rest. It is the house of God. 1 

1 Giosue Borsi, " A Soldier's Confidences with God," p. 51. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1018. 
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CHAPTER XI 
PRESENTATION 

Certain elements in the parish school combine to 
furnish the needed atmosphere for spiritual education. 
Teachers instruct as religious amid appointments of a 
■ religious character ; prayers, pious customs, classroom 
observances tend to shape habit and procedure ; subtle 
spiritual influences impinge on the soul of the_child every 
hour of the day. Even with all this plus the high motives 
set before the class, there is yet something more. In our 
instruction it is imperative that the religious element 
be introduced effectively. That can be done through 
proper presentation and correlation. They are the twin 
agents that carry home to the soul the essential message 
of truth and life. The first we now treat. 

Presentation, the sketching of a subject upon the surface 
of the class mind for future absorption and assimilation, 
uses a mode that makes for fullness, richness, concreteness 
of knowledge when it introduces new thought, affixing 
it on to "the growing end of the mind" even as 
The bud inserted on the rind 
Adorns the stock whereon it grows. 

In this matter of presentation there is reason to fear 
that more than a few may not quite measure up to the abil- 
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ity so really in demand. Many teachers fail in their work 
by overestimating the child's comprehension. They forget 
that what may be wonderful to them may be wearisome 
to their pupils. They deal with whole sets of ideas above 
and beyond the range of the child mind and are presently 
surprised because they cannot impress their ideas and 
awaken the spirit to any response. Many more in offering 
a lesson to their class make the presentation so stiff and 
starched that the child mind cannot contain it — and 
no wonder. Thoughts have to be plainly softened, care- 
fully simplified before they can be presented to the young. 
With youth shallow must call to shallow long before deep 
can answer to deep. The most vital and potentially 
interesting subjects go lame and never reach their desti- 
nation for want of pedagogical simplification or restate- 
ment in the picturesque or objective terms of childhood. 
Not yet, not for many days, may we deal out hard cut- 
and-dry formulas barren of beauty, life, and attractiveness. 
Ideas and facts never can be made childhood's possession 
until worked into their simple fabric of thought and life. 
The principle of accommodation dictates itself impera- 
tively as having first rights in all presentation. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of this point. An 
early class will begin to understand truths only when they 
are translated into baby-talk or home-talk, play-talk and 
child-life terms, familiar to their day. Their minds must 
have their day or fail to be used. Therefore, unless we 
adopt the language of childhood, it is idle to expect to lift 
the latch and enter into their kingdom of thought and 
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action. Sometimes teachers, oblivious of this primary 
method, proceed with the lesson as if pupils had adult 
minds and could think in terms of maturer years. 
They think and talk and try to teach as if the little folk 
who sit at their feet with roving eyes and restless hands 
were their equals in brains and experience. Unaware of 
the differences of apprehension in their hearers they dole 
out the lesson in a dry, hard, same-for-all-of-us manner, 
utterly unenlightening. "Take this scroll and eat it," 1 
they seem to say when dispensing the Catechism, for 
instance. They forget that this mode was used for a 
seasoned prophet who needed from the first a view of his 
message. Ezechiel was a ripe thinker, besides — an 
old-world saint — while our raw, new-world growths are 
scarcely in the greenwood. It is both wrong and fatuous 
to mistake the word for the spirit ; to be concerned with 
dotting the i's and crossing the t's long before the spirit 
blows. Plainly we have to stoop to the child's common 
sense. 

To be simple, plain, natural, and everyday in presen- 
tation entails no little effort and word study. Even 
natural ability has to be put under steady cultivation 
until the power of presentation is fully developed and made 
to stand foursquare on simplicity, clearness, directness, 
and conciseness. The teacher has made a right start 
when she can suit the right thought to the known word 
and make matter and manner embrace each other, reach 
the child mind and react in complete harmony. Once 
■EmcIl iii. l. 
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well started both thought and teaching must tread the 
path of simplicity, the only oft-trod and well-worn way 
that youth paces. Leader and led take the same step 
on this low path to high truth. Nevertheless all along 
the way the sense of adventure and acquisition can and 
should be stimulated. Simplicity is the watchword here, 
everywhere. If religion is not presented in the guise of 
the good, the sweet, the loving, the lovable, it may easily 
be made repellent rather than attractive to the eyes of 
youth. Unless there is the vital power of painting facts 
and things in their relation to God, unless religion consults 
the psychological climate of childhood, it is perilously 
possible that children may be turned away instead of 
being brought out. 

Eagerness to educate is a laudable trait in any teacher, 
but the hand misses its object when it has not right grasp 
on the methods of thought that send truth home to the 
mind. The technique of presentation ' is needful for 
every teacher of religion. Nothing could be more 
important than a grasp of the right method of imparting 
religious instruction, placing it before the pupil in the 
right manner, linking it together with every subject, 
giving God His due everywhere. Evidently we must here 
use the method whereby God speaks to souls according to 
their forms of mind, in their own language. If the 
Fisher of Souls uses "nets and hooks and baits and loving 

1 Understood in its broad sense presentation "should be an exposition 
to the class of what has to be learned, how it is to be learned, and why it 
is worth learning." The first phase — that is, the teacher depicting the 
lesson — most concerns us here. 
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snares" we must proceed in like manner or else fail. 
Noting the Divine method we see how the Master "works 
quietly in our souls, using every chink and crevice as 
a door to the ear of our heart ; stealing in among us and 
standing in our midst when we know Him not ; or making 
Himself known to us only when perhaps He has vanished, 
and we remember how our hearts yet burned within us 
while He spoke with us on the way." It is this on-the- 
way method that really counts in the case of religious 
instruction. 

The presentation given on the road to Emmaus is 
something well worth considering. 1 In the Gospel we 
see the peripatetic pupils, two disciples whose faith in 
their Master was weak or gone. Along the road they were 
discussing all the things that had happened, talking and 
reasoning with themselves. Their eyes are dim and they 
are sad for want of seeing. The substance of their 
conversation is Christ's life, death, and reported resur- 
rection. The Master draws near and goes with them, 
but their eyes are yet held that they should not know 
Him. He walks with them for some time before He 
speaks. 

The Master: What are these discourses which you hold 
one with another as you walk and are sad ? 

One Disciple : Art Thou only a stranger in Jerusalem and 
hast not known the things that have been done there in these 
days? 

The Master: What things? 



1 Luke xriv. 13-35. 
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The question is put to draw them out. Their interest 
aroused, the point of contact is established. Wisdom 
waits and listens. Allowing them the fullest self-expree- 
sion, sweetly and patiently bearing with them, He ac- 
commodates Himself to their trains of thought and 
modes of expression. As yet He would conceal only to 
reveal more fully later on. 

The Disciple (eagerly. They are rww thinking aloud) : 
Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, Who was a prophet mighty in 
work and word before God and all the people. 

And how our chief priests and princes delivered Him to be 
condemned to death, and crucified Him. 

But we hoped, that it was He that should have redeemed 
Israel : and now besides all this, to-day is the third day since 
these things were done. 

Yea and certain women also of our company affrighted us, 
who, before it was light, were at the sepulchre. 

And not finding His body, came, saying that they had also 
seen a vision of angels, who say that He is alive. 

And some of our people went to the sepulchre, and found it 
so as the women had said, but Him they found not. 

They hoped, as was their habit to hope ; they did not 
say they believed. Religion with them was weak, 
wounded, half dead, if not dead on Calvary. Even 
the "idle talk" only left them sad. The Master does 
not yet vouchsafe them thorough instruction. He moves 
gently, a faithful and foresighted dispenser of truth, met- 
ing out according to their capacities. He proceeds on 
the principle that their want of faith was due to their 
slowness of understanding. 
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The Master (gently chiding) : O foolish and alow of heart 
to believe in all things which the prophet hath spoken. 

Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and so to 
enter into His glory ? 

Follows now the perfect presentation : 

And the Master beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
expounded to them in all the scriptures the things that were 
concerning Him. 

Slowly He lets the dawn steal into the half-held eyes 
of their souls. Ray by ray the truth is shed upon 
their minds, the Master knowing full well what it 
would do for them at the last. The fragmentary lights 
of the Scriptures He patiently gathers together and 
delicately focuses them one by one on the hearts of these 
two listeners. The process goes on ; it will be some time, 
His own good time, before the multitudinous thoughts 
are telescoped on their spiritual vision and they will see 
no longer through a glass. But not yet. A full revelation 
just then might have hurt, not helped, that growth. They 
are learning slowly and stupidly because they are slow 
of heart and foolish. A new spiritual environment in 
their souls is being formed none the less. Their minds 
assume a different attitude, and the process is quite 
unbeknown to themselves. There is growth here. The 
Master seems intent on making the pupils use their 
own minds. In His converse with them He is economiz- 
ing, only that they may be able to think and find out 
for themselves. Evidently He wants them to be active, 
distinct, self-helping in their spiritual development, 
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and He aids them only just so far as they cannot help 
themselves. 

The Divine presentation continues slowly and patiently 
working upon ideas and feelings, producing an attitude 
of mind of which the disciples are scarcely conscious. 
The meaning of the lesson Binks deeper into their memory 
as they go along, for the Master has been knitting their 
thoughts together into one and they are keen to have 
Him stay with them. 

And they drew nigh to the town, whither they were going; 
and He made as though He would go farther. 

But they constrained Him, saying: "Stay with us, because 
it is evening, and the day is now far spent." 

And He went in with them. 

And it came to pass, whilst He was at table with them, He 
took bread, and blessed, and broke, and gave to them. 

And their eyes were opened, and they knew Him ; and Ha 
vanished out of their sight. 

And they said one to another : "Was not our heart burning 
within us whilst He spoke in the way, and opened to us the 
scriptures ? " 

After Christ withdrew Himself from the disciples they 
are able to interpret and supplement for themselves, 
The "spirit of discovery" is allowed room for exercise 
and expansion. 

The Emmaus method is incomparable in its presenta- 
tion, perfect in every detail. The religious instructor 
will do well to take it up and follow it step by step in 
the practice of teaching. Look it over once more, and 
use it in your own work. The disciples who walked un- 
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aware with the Master were much like our own slow 
of heart and foolish. The Teacher broke in upon their 
current thoughts, met them more than halfway, heard 
them, consulted their mood and concern. Their sad 
souls He knew only too well and too, their dull minds, 
for He saw and knew what was in man. Observe, now, 
His procedure. He did not begin by dinning heavy laws 
into their ears. Gently, patiently, yet effectively He 
bears with them, walking with them, while with insight 
and delicacy He creates light in their dark, dismal spirits 
— until, Ichabod ! the Glory is departed ; their eyes are 
now open and they see at length, after He is gone. Then- 
hearts then speak to them. They are no longer passive 
and dull, they are able to "tell what things were done 
in the way." The transmission of knowledge, which is 
instruction or the early steps in education, began to yield 
fruit. From that time onthereis an eternal remembrance, 
" Was not our heart burning within us whilst He spoke 
in the way, and opened to us the Scriptures?" Their 
perfect education is at last in sure process. 

That method coming from the Source of Light must 
not be lightly disregarded. Teachers will look well into 
it if they would open youths' hearts, have them expand 
Godward and lead them to topmost truth. Our Lord 
on the road to Emmaus was an interpreter, which is the 
function of every teacher. But note well the plan He 
uses to convey the true ideas and make a right point of 
view. He picks up and puts to use the language and 
modes of thought ready at hand. He doles out His 
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help advisedly. The word on the way, the injection of 
the religious idea into the flow of thought, the ensuing 
explanation or simplification that illumines the somber 
background of knowledge. That is the divine method. 

We can all remember from our own school days occasional 
moments when a realization would come home to us with 
peculiar vividness and force ; a telling instance of some general 
truth or principle, presented in class with perhaps an unwonted 
touch of insight and enthusiasm on the part of a Master, would 
appear to us to "make sense" in a quite unusual degree — to 
put us momentarily in command over a whole region of ideas. 
It is possible to make the experience, for those whom we teach, 
not only occasional, vague, and momentary, but continuous 
and progressively satisfying. 1 

The proper presentation calls for a conspectus in which 
the main features of the subject studied and its inter- 
relation with religion are depicted with accuracy and 
completeness. This of course demands certain insight 
and delicacy, along with a touch of creative power. 
Every teaeher is expected to be something of an artist. 
In practice it will pay to remember that the presentation 
which aims to secure subtle, profound, and lasting effects 
must be broadly conceived, seriously planned, and exe- 
cuted in no blind and breathless fashion. Sure of itself, 
wise and true, neither halting nor guilty of haste, it must 
make for a proposed point by steady advance. The 
curriculum is our loom on which religion is to be woven 

'Kenneth Richmond, "Education for Liberty," pp. 131-132. Collins, 
London, 1918. 
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into every subject, and then presented with keen insight 
into the needs of mind, heart, and will. Thus the bright 
garment of knowledge can be made clothe the immortal 
soul of the child. If the instructor would be sure-footed 
in procedure the ground must often be gone over, the 
thought mapped out, its scope and right limit set. It 
were well if every teacher had at hand for her subject 
a plan book of correlation ; she can begin with a draft 
scheme in itself a mere skeleton arrangement to be im- 
proved, added to, colored, vitalized by her own thought 
and study about the subject. - The sources that offer to 
be drawn upon are manifold, indeed the great danger 
is overdrawing or overreaching the subject. Were one 
to proceed without staking exactly the boundaries of 
the subject thought is liable to turn outlaw and run 
far afield ; and instead of stimulating interest the wordy, 
aimless instructor continually extravagates where no 
mind, no matter how fleet, can follow, or would if 
it could. The rule will read : don't be too far ahead, 
but abreast of your class if you would lead it into 
right ways. 

Religious presentation, accordingly, will be seen to 
demand perspective, sequence, and apt suggestion. Ma- 
turity in the wisdom of approach will come with time 
and thought and practice. Watch and note, work and 
pray, to that end. Plan your work that you may be able 
at length to work your plan. That is not always easy. 
Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
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The complete perspective of every subject should be 
visualized, the totalization of facts or ideas kept in hand, 
the procedure regularized and truths given their place 
before any teacher can proceed lucidly to present a lesson 
and correlate becomingly. Experience will give one new 
methods and ability to use one's own strategy. Think 
how the mind of Christ must have envisaged the sublime 
harmony of Moses and the prophets with the history of 
His passion and death. The whole truth lay before 
the divine gaze, but the aim then was to win the 
interest, the will, the desire of the disciples. This He 
did; but how? The All-Knowing accommodated Him- 
self to His companions, and left us a salutary lesson on 
teaching methods for all time. Religious instruction in 
our day and hour must ever be in due harmony with the 
growth of the young mind. Vital laws govern that growth. 
These laws must be known and lived up to by the teacher 
intent upon success. Directly the adequate knowledge 
of our subject is well in hand, the important thing is 
to impart it not hazily but clearly and comprehensibly. 
Always when relating religion we must proceed from the 
simple to the complex, "from the known to the related 
unknown." Ideas should be set at one in their own sphere. 
They need to glow with light, to be bold in outline, and not 
follow dull, formal, unimaginative lines. For now and 
always the Emmaus method will be found successful in 
the very measure that we use it. 

The technique of presentation must be our eternal 
concern in the parish school. Unless instruction is wisely 
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planned it can not be accurately imparted and results 
secured commensurate with the effort expended. After 
the angles of the subject have been learned we find our- 
selves facing the problem of simplification in a lan- 
guage and manner understood by childhood. That once 
surmounted, there must be broad structural conception of 
the lesson, and careful array of ideas in order and unity. 
Then, too, the actual presentation must proceed with con- 
sistent directness ; subtle, delicate, perhaps, but pervad- 
ing; stated, too, with consistent, clear, orderly method; 
the right word ever on the edge of the mind to be used in 
due time. We can set forth truth in such wise that the 
pupils will be won to attention, interest, absorption, and 
all the while we must strive to dispose our presentation 
so as to secure an effect at once subtle, powerful, lasting. 
The value of side lights is never overlooked. The God- 
bent idea may have to be flashed sidewise or direct in 
order to set up the religious connection with the subject 
under exposition. Or maybe the method needed is a 
mere hint here, a running remark there, and later on a 
detailed application, always following in proper sequence. 
Thus full of stimulation, sympathetic with the dullard 
as with the most promising pupil, the teacher proceeds 
interestingly as she sketches with sure and vivid touch 
the outline of the lesson to be learned. Method, after 
all, is scientific manner. "When manner is scientifically 
regarded as a process, capable of rules for its right and 
effective conducting, it becomes method." To wedge 
in a word here, let us caution against "preaching," as the 
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children call it. Bearing this well in mind the real reli- 
gious instructor, always observant, watches the inside 
working of the mind, measures the capacity of the pupil, 
exercises tidiness in her presentation, and timeliness in 
her correlation. Furthermore, having gained more and 
more insight into the peculiarities and reactions of the 
class, she instructs all the time with tact and delicacy, 
high lights every topic with its due religious significance, 
and almost without seeming to do so sets the seal of 
God on every subject studied. That is what we call 
dynamic instruction, inasmuch as it generates Chris- 
tian conduct and insures an habitual attitude of mind 
eternally worth while. Doubtless the personal equation 
of the teacher contributes much to the total product of 
presentation. Truly, here above all places, "there is 
nothing more powerful, but nothing more delicate than 
the values of individuality." And what we here prize 
highest is the teacher who possesses "that most subtle 
and powerful of all things, personality." What we want, 
then, is the teacher with intellectual ability joined to a 
strong spirit of faith, who is a competent purveyor of 
divine truth, whose religion is dynamic enough to make 
pupils know, feel, and act. The teacher who can use the 
proper method that wins the mind, heart, and will and 
who can vitalize religion as well as every other subject 
by word, deed, and character is the greatest asset of the 
parish school, or of any school. No wonder such teachers 
revitalize every lesson they lay hold of in the classroom, 
impelled as they are by the principle that Catholic educa- 
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tion must energise along lines of religions and moral in- 
struction for the salvation of immortal souls. 

Earnest endeavor to make religion pervasive through- 
out the whole curriculum is recognised everywhere as 
the big quality in the parish-school teacher. But the 
first step in this direction must be made with celerity 
and accuracy in presentation. "The religious element," 
all are agreed, "must be presented to every child whose 
education aims at completeness and proportion." More 
than that, effective teaching demands that it be duly re- 
lated to every subject taught — history, science, language ; 
related, not loosely or crudely, but studiously, in line with 
a preconceived plan of rational presentation ; excogitated 
only after the ground has been thoroughly explored 
and the religious' implications in every topic carefully 
studied and noted. To do this necessitates painstaking 
effort. Armed with the right ideas and energies, the 
teacher meeting pupils in the way of daily instruction 
will never let slip the opportunity of introducing the 
divine into the thought and life of the class; but will 
make easy and continuous progress. Using the Emmaus 
method, she will proceed so carefully and sympathetically, 
with such deft presentation, that the young hearts, al- 
ways of great impressionability, will burn for love of 
Christ — a love realizing itself in Christian conduct, 
while they bask in the light of the Divine Presence even 
though unaware that He is with them in the way." These 
things being done we need have no fear of the future of 
our youth. Early education in such a spiritual environ- 
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ment cannot but prove the moat potent determinant of 
Christian character. Toward the creation of that sort 
of environment through the perfection of religious presen- 
tation, Catholic teachers are now bending every effort, 
and in their task they are supported by the truth that 
says : 

Between aspiration and achievement there is no great 
gulf, . . . only the faith of concentrated endeavor, only the 
stern years which must hold fast the burden of a great hope, 
only the patience strong and meek which is content to bow 
beneath "the fatigue of a long and distant purpose" — only 
these stepping-stones and no gulf impassable by human feet, 
divide aspiration and achievement. 1 

1 Mary Cholmonddey. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

APPLICATION 

It was a custom of our divine Lord, in His teachings, not 
to introduce a subject abruptly but to avail Himself of some 
thing that was passing at the moment, upon which He might 
hang what He wished to say. When He observed Simon and 
Andrew about to cast their nets into the sea, He took the oppor- 
tunity to say to them : "Henceforth I will make you fishers of 
men"; He saw a man sowing in the fields and observed to 
those around Him: "A sower went forth to sow," and de- 
veloped the Parable of the Sower; His Apostles forgot to 
bring the bread they needed, He took occasion to warn them 
against the leaven of the Pharisees. When the woman in the 
crowd cried out: "Blessed is the womb that bore Thee," it 
was in accordance with His ordinary habits that our Lord 
took the opportunity to speak of the blessedness within reach 
of all, basing what He said upon the word blessed, in evident 
allusion to the passage in Deuteronomy familiar to all those 
who were listening to Him; "If thou wilt hear the Voice of 
the Lord thy God ... to do and keep all His command- 
ments ... all these blessings shall come upon thee. . . . 
Blessed shalt thou be in the city and blessed in the field, blessed 
Bhall be the fruit of thy womb." And again, when He was 
told that His mother and His brethren were without, and that 
they wished to speak to Him, Christ caught at the words of 
mother and brethren in order to direct the minds of His hearers 
to the sublime truth that He had not only a mother and kins- 
folk on earth, but also in a unique sense a father in Heaven. 
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He would say to His disciples: "You can all become to Me 
as My kin, and therefore be My Heavenly Father's children, 
if you will act as children should, striving to do your Father's 

win." 1 

Since there can be no better method than this, let us 
learn from Him Who is the Way, how to conjoin the 
natural subject with its religious relations. If they are 
called wise who put things in their right order and control 
them well, that same kind of wisdom is necessary for the 
teacher who would make room for the entrance of light 
and grace, whenever divine relation can be consistently 
and logically established. Above all we have to see to it 
that the scheme answers the child's human needs and 
does not make him a mental mummy, wrapped how re- 
ligiously soever in outworn cerecloths. If teachers would 
be a bit more natural in their methods, they would have 
less cause for worrying about the supernatural. The peril 
is one of prevention — our own shortsighted prevention, 
so much like the unenlightened disciples who paid little 
heed to the catechizing of children and whose sheer un- 
sympathy would block youth's path to Christ. In a touch- 
ing incident it was shown what rights they had to the 
Master's attention. 1 Under encouragement any class will 
respond quickly and grapple readily ; enlightened by faith 
the child cannot help seeing how religion and events are re- 
lated, how God and His creatures go together, how the 

»0. R. Vassall-Phillipe, "The Trend of t. Text," p. 95. Dublin 
Review, July, 1919. 
1 Matt. zix. 13-15. 
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existence of the latter spells the presence of the former. 
From cradle years our youth have learned the sweet truths 
of God and His goodness. The point of contact with 
their growing minds is just there, or nowhere. Therefore 
we say, link the new with the old. Construct your lessons 
upon that already existing pedagogical foundation, using 
those early gained truths as the basis of new truths. 
Correlate by means of them and the results will be both 
educationally and eternally more lasting. 

In the selection and arrangement of materials of in- 
struction we do well to remember that religious education 
does not confine itself to written revelation; it is all- 
embracing, and includes in its reach "every manifesta- 
tion, more or less distinct," of God and His divine opera- 
tions and providence — history, nature, and life. In- 
deed, every subject taught in the classroom can be made 
auxiliary to religion, without the least injustice to its 
own worth ; nay, with honor and credit and abounding 
justice to its own best ends, since it will thus be made to 
serve its due place as an acolyte to divine truth. Pur- 
suant to this idea, every zealous instructor can draw up 
his own plan of procedure, indicating the field of ideas, 
references, achievements whereby religion is intimately 
related with language, history, science, and also with 
aesthetic subjects. The mine is simply inexhaustible 
once we set about to work it, and lay bare the treasures, 
to be applied, item by item, each in its proper place. 
Of course there is need of energy, ability, and enthusiasm ; 
but remember, in this work we are restoring to the ohil- 
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dren their almost lost heritage, and conferring upon them 
the inalienable birthright of their faith. Those conse- 
crated to our care shall not starve while bread is within 
reach for the mere seeking. They must not be deprived 
of the priceless treasures bequeathed them by Christ and 
His Church — a heritage of which modern scholars can 
speak in these terms: "The Catholic Church was the 
special representative of progress." "The sure and un- 
broken progress of intellectual culture had been going 
on within her bosom for a series of ages, until all the vital 
and productive energies of human culture were here united 
and mingled." But why, we ask — why the "was" 
and the "had been"? It is right here that we meet 
with the arrogance of the age. The age spirit worships 
at the footstool of secularism ! It is prepared to admire 
and acclaim everything save the achievements of Christ 
and His Church. The burden of its remarks is, as of old : 
"Can anything good come out of Nazareth?" 

In philosophy you are called upon to admire Plato, but not 
St. John. Porphyry and PlotimiB we know, but who was 
Justin? The hybrid Greek of Lucian we admire, but what of 
Clement or Origen? We are told there are hidden beauties 
in Plautus and Tibullus, Bion and Moschus, but who ever 
heard of Ephrem, the Syrian? We know all about Giordano 
Bruno; what of St. Thomas? We call Kant and Fichte and 
Spinoza the demigods of science ; what of Suarez and Vas- 
quez? For one Catholic who has heard of great apologists 
like Abbe Moigno a hundred have heard of great iconoclasts 
like Spencer and Darwin. We are ashamed of our immortals ; 
we are proud of the parvenus of science. And yet what a 
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glorious beadroll of illustrious names illumines the history of 
the Church ! Even in modern times, what a litany one may 
sing of Tycho-Brahe, Copernicus, Descartes, Galileo, Leibniz, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Gerdil, Malebranche ! In oratory, what a 
galaxy of French and Italian geniuses ! In science, three 
fourths of the world's inventions sprang from the children of 
the Church — from the discovery of gunpowder down to the 
discovery of dynamic electricity. All the great composers 
were Catholics. All the world's sacred orators were Catholics. 
All the world's discoverers were Catholics. And yet our boys 
know nothing of names that made the pulses of other genera- 
tions beat more quickly ; and in the minds of our young girls 
the heroism of a Florence Nightingale, which I do not want 
to depreciate, extinguishes the tens of thousands of brilliant 
deeds wrought in the ghastly infernos of the world's hospitals 
under the cornettes of the daughters of St. Vincent. We 
conquer the world, and bow down before its idols ; we lead 
the world and then suffer ourselves to be harnessed to its 
triumphal car; we give the world the example of our genius, 
our zeal, our self-sacrifice, and then cry "Io triumphe," when 
it parades its own little deities. 1 

Heaven hasten the day when every Catholic teacher 
will be intensely, aggressively, pedagogically conscious 
of her Catholic heritage. And as to ourselves and our 
charges, let us ever remember : 

In the school satchel He the keys of to-morrow. What gate 
shall be opened into that to-morrow, whether a gate of horn, 
or the gate of ivory where through the inheritors of our own 
poor day passed surrounded by so many vain dreams into 
their inheritance, must rest with them who are still 

1 P. A. Sheehan, "The Triumph of Failure," p. 297. Burns & Oates, 

London, 1900. 
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In that sweet age 

When Heaven's our side of the lark.' 

It may now be instructive to add a few ideas and il- 
lustratives — at best broken lights to lead us on in the 
way while we teach and till the field for Catholic education. 
Reading from the very beginning should be used to open 
the eyes of the soul to the presence of God, His greatness 
and goodness manifested in all His words and works. 
Spelling gives a love for the right, the exact, the correct : 
thence the idea of right and wrong. Words are mines 
of ideas, veritable treasure-trove to be uncovered to 
childish thought. Arithmetic can be used to sow rich 
fields of applied religious knowledge, hoe the row of mental 
discipline ; yield ideas of justice, honesty, one's due, God's 
due ; the idea ever at hand of giving to Cssar and God 
in just measure. Then, too, the moral milieu is opened, 
drill spells discipline ; the will to win begets courage, de- 
termination, perseverance. Nature Study reveals the 
glory of God's creation, adds to the child's, stock of heaven- 
colored ideas, enables him to say more truly, " How won- 
derful, Lord, are Thy Works." The world of objects 
around him is beckoning invitingly to the child even 
at the age of six years, and we can turn Godward 
his small vision as his activities carry him further and 
further in his investigation. Guided by right ideas 
we may go on from earth to Heaven, from Nature to 
God. 

, p. 65. 
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And this our life . ■ . 

Finds tongues iu trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stoneB, and good in everything. ' 

The more faith-lit our knowledge of nature, the more 
intelligent will be our sympathy with the child mind, 
the more truly can we interpret for our pupils the world 
about them and the more intelligently can we show them 
their proper relation with the Creator, creatures and 
civilization. 

In Physiology, instruction in the knowledge and care of 
the body as well as the soul affords opportunity of clothing 
the bare topic with fresh ideas and attractive truths. In 
man the immortal soul is yoked to a body ; and the body 
is proof magnificent of God's handicraft, for it speaks 
vitally of His power, wisdom, and loving kindness. If 
great scientists could argue to God from the study of the 
eye, or find the Creator by meditating on the structure 
of the bones of the human hand, must it be said that the 
teacher can see nothing in this subject save dry-as-dust 
material ? Cuvier is said to have been able with the aid 
of a single bone to reconstruct the anatomy of almost 
any known animal. Can not we in the multitudinous 
materials of our subject glean ideas and suggestions that 
make for the truly great things in life, thought, and con- 
duct ? Physiology need not be all dry bones and mystical 
tissues. It can be made to breathe forth law, life, love, 
action. 

Drawing is a wonderful inspirer of ideas and brander 
1 Shakespeare, " As You Like It." Act. 2, So. 1. 
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of thoughts. The first page of the first chapter of a 
much needed manual entitled " Religio-pedagogical Pos- 
sibilities of the Blackboard" has yet to be written. The 
crayon makes ineradicable impressions on the child mind 
even while he is plying it. How often, too, hidden thoughts, 
in wellsprings too deep for discovery, trickle from these 
subterranean sources, their point of contact with the 
outside world being a pen or pencil. Many are familiar 
with the puzzling procedure of John Henry Newman, 
the boy, drawing rosaries and crucifixes ; of Charles Mar- 
tindale, the Harrow student, chalking Catholic objects of 
devotion; of John Ayscough seeking expression for the 
ideals that were jostling in his soul, in the little symbol 

J 

E 

JESUS 

U 

S 

Their thoughts found expression in drawing — and here 
is a clew for the teacher to follow : ' ' Artistic activity should 
be encouraged and carried on in as close relation as possible 
with the intellectual concepts — (and we would add, 
' with the religious concepts ') — that are at the same time 
being developed." 1 

And as to Music: "It is music and art," writes Dr. 
Shields, "which constitute the enduring foundation of 

1 Kenneth Richmond, "Education for Liberty," p. 139. Collins, London, 
1918. 
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education, and not the three R's. When this truth is 
forgotten it is not surprising that the effects of education 
are seen to be superficial and unsatisfactory." Nothing 
interests children quite as much as music. A living tongue, 
it quickens the mental pace, interprets the agitations of 
heart and spirit, and stirs on to renewed thought fraught 
with activity. 1 More than that, it opens the eyes of the 
soul to the supernatural ; links pupils closer to Heaven 
and things divine. How often have we seen its influence 
urging the child to the sovereign and adorable, affording 
him a wondrous discernment of the unseen world ! In 
very truth could Newman write : 

Let us take another instance, of an outward and earthly 
form, or economy, under which great wonders unknown seem 
to be typified ; I mean musical sounds, as they are exhibited 
most perfectly in instrumental harmony. There are seven 
notes in the scale ; make them fourteen ; yet what a slender 
outfit for so vast an enterprise 1 What science brings so much 
out of little? Out of what poor elements does some great 
master in it create his new world I Shall we say that all this 
exuberant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick of art, 
like some game or fashion of the day, without reality, with- 
out meaning? We may do so; and then, perhaps, we shall 
also account the science of theology to be a matter of words ; 
yet, as there is a divinity in the theology of the Church, which 
those who feel cannot communicate, so is there also in the 
wonderful creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am 
speaking. To many men the very names which science em- 
ploys are utterly incomprehensible. To speak of an idea or a 

1 See Sister Mary Borgia, "The Educational Value of Music," pp. 233- 
343, in Caiholic Educational Review, 1913. 
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subject which seems to be fanciful or trifling, to speak of the 
views which it opens upon us to be childish extravagance; 
yet is it possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposi- 
tion of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, 
so various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound, which is 
gone and perishes? Can it be that those mysterious stirrings 
of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we 
know not what, and awful impressions from we know not 
whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is not 
so; it cannot be. No; they have escaped from some higher 
sphere ; they are the outpourings of eternal harmony in the 
medium of created sound ; they are echoes from our Home ; 
they are the voice of Angels, or the Magnificat of Saints, or 
the living laws of Divine Governance, or the Divine Attributes ; 
something are they besides themselves, which we cannot com- 
pass, which we cannot utter — though mortal man, and he 
perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the 
gift of eliciting them. 1 

Here, then, is a gate of Heaven near by for our opening. 
As yet we have scarcely begun to realize the religious pos- 
sibilities of music in the Catholic-school curriculum. A 
model that occurs to us is Shakespeare, who can interpret 
music in favor of human love. How well this is done in 
Sonnet VIII, where the Bard of Avon presses music ideas 
into the service of his theme ! If poets and scholars, as 
well as mystics, can see and work that way shall we teachers 
remain blindfold, standing in the full light of glorious 
possibilities yet beholding only darkness? Heaven for- 

'J. H. Newman, "Oxford University Sermons," pp. 346-347. Long- 
mans, 1896. 
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bid ! Let us have great care then that pupils who come 
under our sway shall be able to say with the poet : 

I pant for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower; 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 

Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 

More, oh, more, — I am thirsting yet, 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 

Upon my heart to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, through every vein, 

Passes into my heart and brain. 1 

Many a message can be sent home to the soul along 
the strings of the piano, and innumerable are the aspira- 
tions hidden in the melodies of the human voice. Ad- 
vancing from their appeal to the emotional faculties, they 
can go from height to height ministering to the intellect 
and the will. Urged by faith, the pupil can easily be 
led on to the meaning and purpose of songs, hymns, 
psalms ; the liturgy can be made to bear rich results, 
exceeding expectation, once teachers set about the task 
with right method and sympathetic correlation. 

Civics and Government afford many avenues for fine 
religious vistas. 

It can scarcely be emphasized too strongly that however 

well the subject of civics may be taught in the future — 

it has been all too little taught in the past — the subject of 

modern politics, a great subject, whatever may be thought 

'Shelley, "Music." 
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of modern politicians, can never be honestly and broad- 
mindedly taught at all so long as an unavowed warfare is in 
progress between a principle that aims at a differentiation of 
classes and a principle that aims at their integration. 1 

How much more does this principle yield once we accept 
and apply it with Catholic inclusiveness. "The state is 
only man writ large." It, too, has a body joined to a soul 
that should aim for godliness, righteousness. Duties of 
citizenship are at root the duties of neighborliness. It is 
more by the kindness, help, sympathy, affection of others 
that we live than through any sufficiency in ourselves. 
If we are void of natural affection how can we pretend to 
be supernatural ? If one does not love his brother whom 
he has seen, how can he love God whom he has not seen? 
The perfect neighbor was the good Samaritan. These 
and a hundred more such truths of life should be on 
the tip of the tongue, and the teacher of civics could do 
no better than ponder, digest, simplify, and impart the 
inspiration which Bishop Spalding furnishes us in that 
pregnant essay: "The Patriot." 2 

How fatal is the pseudo-philosophy (and, one can add, the 
educational system reared thereon) that would cleave life in 
halves by isolating matter on the one side and Spirit on the 
other, is shown by the experience of those who accepted it. 
Rejecting the Sacraments as divine channels of grace ordered 
and established for the transfusion through material agencies 

'Kenneth Richmond, "Permanent Values in Education," pp. 54-55. 
Constable & Co., London, 1917. 

*J. L. Spalding, "Opportunity and Other Essays," pp. 190-212. 
McClurg, 1901. 
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of the power of God the Holy Ghoat, and denying even the 
value of their symbolism; denouncing the priesthood as a 
man-made obstacle between the created and the Creator, 
scorning the body and condemning all material things as hate- 
ful and as stumblingblocks, they nevertheless became the pro- 
ponents of aggressive materialism ; organizers of industrialism, 
creators of "big business" and "high finance," exploiters of 
labor and of markets, prophets of a civilization of greed, covets 
ousness, and profiteering. It is the Protestant nations and 
their enclaves of Jews that built up that materialistic civiliza- 
tion that in its bloated triumph found its own nemesis in the 
war of the last five years and the events that are to follow in 
the next five years that are to come. The material thing is 
deadly only when it is cut off from the spiritual thing ; united, 
matter ennobled as an agent, Spirit familiarized through its 
homely housing, we have that just balance which has issued in 
a culture and civilization such as that of the Middle Ages. 1 

Wherever naturalistic interests are placed paramount, 
and the door shut upon Christian charity, you have worse 
than pagan egoism. Germany proved the nemesis of 
selfishness. Selfishness sowed the wind, socialism reaps 
the whirlwind. Business tyrannized, Bolshevism re- 
taliates. The law of love alone makes life worth while 
and God is love. Social duties devolve on every man, 
woman, and child in the community ; none is excepted. 
Were the yet abiding and persisting principles of Catholi- 
cism removed from society what atrophy would set in : 
the human mind would be still worse weakened, the heart 
starved, the tongue silenced. Starting, therefore, at 

1 "The Philosophic Necessity," by Ralph A. Cram, in Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, September, 1919, pp. 393-394. 
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home and at school, let the law of love have its place 
in thought, in language, in manners, in conduct ; every- 
one with whom we come in contact should be made better 
by our good word, kind help, friendliness, and respectful 
regard. Religion must be the backbone of the civic ideal 
else under the acid test of duty it will crumble into a 
handful of dust. Tyranny and treachery alike can be 
traced to the moral decay in the taproots of community 
conscience. Patriotism and the divineness of heroic self- 
sacrifice of the individual for the good of the nation — 
all the relationships that government demands for its suc- 
cess — have their root deep down in God and in His Law. 
Ethics, the science of right and wrong in human acts, 
is itself of the natural order. Sophocles ascribed those 
truths of conduct to an unknown antiquity. And truly, 
for they are old, very old, and were known to many in 
the remote past. Even their underlying motives were 
surely grasped by Aristotle, Plato, the Stoics, the Hindus, 
and the Chinese. They all taught honor, temperance, 
industry, kindliness, respect for age, law and order. The 
Catholic teacher can go farther, onward and upward. 
Catholic education charges us thus : sublimate the natural 
motives with the Christian motives of the fear and love 
of God ; illustrate high conduct from the Gospel truths 
and the lives of the followers of Christ ; shed upon natural 
virtue the pure white light of Christian revelation and 
the teachings of our Holy Mother ; and you will not merely 
aim to form the moral tastes after the great and good 
men of antiquity, their ideas, motives, principles, all of 
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human origin, but you will be doing something infinitely 
better. You will be supplying the pupil with a ladder 
and leading him up to a study of the word of God, en- 
duing him with an abiding love for the sacred Soul of the 
Incarnate, the inexhaustible treasure of moral beauty. 
Teach the child the Commandments, their why and 
wherefore, from every angle available. Show him why 
God commands, how He forbids not for any arbitrary 
purpose but to save us from our lower selves. Drive 
home to the heart of the child that mortal sin is the great- 
est evil, in the world. 

Science teaches us to observe and admire and love the 
laws that God has set in His world. Since the day when 
the Holy Spirit of God moved over the waters and man 
was made, there has been that intense human curiosity 
to know more of Nature. Whence, we may ask, comes 
that craving? The Holy Ghost is the great former, 
vivifier, developer of Nature. One of the grandest de- 
scriptions of Nature existing in all literature is Psalm CIII 
which gives the only right point of view for the Catholic 
teacher. There the sacred singer describes in exalted 
manner the House of the Holy Ghost in Nature. Is 
that our idea? Or are we as those creedless scientists, 
"those eyeless wormB who loosen the soil for the crops of 
God"? Science, as too often mistaught to-day, keeps 
the pupil's vision boxed up in a specimen glass or corked 
tight in a test tube, allowing for no fair reach or educa- 
tional enlargement. The science that cannot see around, 
about, above, skyward, is but pseudo-science. 
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In our day there has been wonderful progress in natural 
science. What is it if not the breathing of the Holy Ghost 
over our generation ? — the old-new word once more : Let 
there be light ! And is not the intentional separation 
of the noble science of Nature from God a sin against the 
Holy Ghost ; an attempt to make the earth once more 
void and empty, to bring darkness upon the face of the 
deep, by excluding the spirit of God 7 1 Perish the thought 
that we should be party to such self-blinding ! Let us, 
then, go to our teaching of science with one eye on God 
and the other on His earth. When we study His works 
let them be viewed in a clear light. Why fail to teach 
in them, by them, and with them, how good, how gracious, 
how lovable their Maker really is ? Science, in order to be 
truly worth while, should bring every student nearer to 
God. His earth gives us constant reminder of the Great 
Creator, and as knowledge widens ever more our world 
is seen to be but a line in the book of evolution of 
His Universe ; where everything tells of Him and His, 
"The crystalline purity of the snowflake, the vesper 
flush of the autumn evening, the benediction of sun- 
rise, the red agony of sunset, " what are they Bave types 
and figures of the nature and personality of the Divine 
Architect ? 

In the teaching of science are we dwelling principally upon 
the commercial advantages of knowledge or upon the satis- 
faction of truth pursued for its own sake? The one induce- 

1 See Meyenburg, " Horailefcic and Catechetic Studies," p. 501. Puatet. 
1912. 
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ment will leave a child fundamentally discontented, the other 
will awaken his enthusiasm for the truth of things. 1 

We are working in the Laboratory of the Holy Spirit and 
it is for us to look on heaven and earth with Catholic 
eyes ; and while our hearts are atune to the song of the 
Psalmist let our minds be alive to the fact that the savant 
who forgets God "is a mere ragpicker of facts who wan- 
ders in the domain of science with a basket on his back 
and a pointed stick in his hand, and who collects all he 
finds," forgetful all the time that truth is everything, and 
that those facts are at best but a fragmentary, infini- 
tesimal part of the truth of Him 
Who is clothed with light as with a garment, 
Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain, 
Who hast made all things in wisdom ; so that the earth is filled 
with His riches. 8 

Art, too, seeks to admire and love the things that are 
best in life. Nothing is truer than that the perception 
of beauty does not come to us by nature. It is even more 
difficult of acquisition than the perception of goodness 
or of truth. The aesthetic sense of which the eye is the 
organ needs education in order to attain high excellence. 
The pupil must first be put in possession of faith, hope, 
true love, purity : and in the very measure of that posses- 
sion will have better eyes to see. These powers will give 
the pupil a new receptivity, enriching his sense of the 

' Kenneth Richmond, " Education for Liberty," p. 01. Collins, Lon- 
don, 191& 
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beautiful, enabling it to become wider, deeper, more re- 
fined. Everywhere art emanates from, follows upon life. 
Character is shown in the choice of pictures as much as 
in that of books or of companions. Just here some of us 
are almost incredibly backward. What a limitless field 
of Christian art opens before us, offering a wealth of 
pedagogic material that is simply incalculable. What use 
are we making of it? If "a room hung with pictures is a 
room full of thoughts," then to enter into some classrooms 
would remind one of a mummy museum or the interior 
of an ark moist with the dew of the deluge. What have 
we done to have good pictures in our classrooms and make 
use of them, to cultivate a taste for good art, to explain 
the value and extract the worth from Christian art ? For 
the child properly educated in his faith, Millet's "Angelus," 
for example, is far more than two simple peasants in a 
field. It tells the tale of two Catholics : their faith, devo- 
tion, their sweet content and prayerful resignation. Do 
we make our pictures instruct or are they just casual wall 
fixtures and dust traps? Let us see to it that the true 
ministry of art is explained and illustrated ; let us show 
how art without ideals is one of the worst menaces of the 
age in which we live. Again, point out to your pupils that 
a painting or a sculpture is, after all, an image and "to 
be truly great it must be a true image of greatness." 
"Even genius needs the highest subject and motive to 
produce a masterpiece that remains absolute and unques- 
tioned through all the changes of time and taste and 
fashion." It is remarkable, and extremely significant 
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for Catholic teachers, that of all the world's artistic en- 
deavors those nearest to perfection were precisely those 
inspired by the greatest sincerity of faith, formed and 
set in an atmosphere of purity. 

Finally what is our idea of History? In the course of 
human events "God has not left Himself without witness." 
Time and events surely show how God has left His im- 
press on this hard old earth crust of ours. History be- 
comes a study of matchless interest and never-failing 
freshness once we realize that " God writes the drama of 
this world, men are but the actors." The aim for the 
real teacher should be: first to possess, then to impart 
to the pupil, that impassioned vision which beholds the 
finger of God's band everywhere in human affairs ; the 
play of moral forces, creating, molding, remolding men, 
institutions, civilization. 

Now then, so it is with us who are of the Faith and the 
great story of Europe. A Catholic as he reads that story does 
not grope at it from without ; he understands it from within. 
He cannot understand it altogether because he is a finite being ; 
but he is also that which he has to understand. The Faith is 
Europe and Europe is the Faith. 

The Catholic brings to history (when I say "history" in 
these pages I mean the history of Christendom) self-knowledge. 
As a man in the confessional accuses himself of what he knows 
to be true and what other people cannot judge, so a Catholic, 
talking of the united European civilization, when he blames it, 
blames it for motives and for acts which are his own. He 
himself could have done those things in person. He is not 
relatively right in his blame, he is absolutely right. As a man 
can testify to his own motive so can the Catholic testify to 
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unjust, irrelevant, or ignorant conceptions of the European 
story ; for he knows why and how it proceeded. Others, not 
Catholic, look upon the story of Europe externally as strangers. 
They have to deal with something which presents itself to them 
partially and disconnectedly, by its phenomena alone; he 
seeB it all from its center in its essence and together. 

I say again, renewing the terms, The Church is Europe; 
and Europe is The Church. 

The Catholic conscience of history is not a conscience which 
begins with the development of the Church in the basin of the 
Mediterranean. It goes back much further than that. The 
Catholic understands the soil in which that plant of the Faith 
arose. In a way that no other man can, he understands the 
Roman military effort ; why that effort clashed with the gross 
Asiatic and merchant empire of Carthage ; what we derived 
from the light of Athens ; what food we found in the Irish and 
the British, the Gallic tribes, their dim but awful memories 
of immortality; what cousinship we claim with the ritual of 
false but profound religions, and even how ancient Israel (the 
little violent people, before they got poisoned, while they were 
yet National in the mountains of Judea) was, in the old dis- 
pensation at least, central and (as we Catholics say) sacred; 
devoted to a peculiar mission. 

For the Catholic the whole perspective falls into ite proper 
order. The picture is normal. Nothing is distorted to him. 
The procession of our great story is easy, natural, and full. 
It is also final. 1 

Possessed of that vision you can impart it in due time and 
measure so that the student will be able to discern the 
power of God and the influence of moral forces in all 
subjects, through all events, in all ages. Then in very 
'Hilairc Belloc, "Europe and the Faith," pp. riii-ix. The Paulist 
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truth will your presentation be truly alive, inspiring, 
adequately Catholic. 

History, as widely written and taught largely, is visual- 
ized much after the manner of Ezechiel's vision of dry 
bones : 

In the midst of a plain that was full of bones ; 
Now they were very many upon the face of the plain, 
And they were exceeding dry. 1 

The Catholic teacher must do with those apparently dry- 
as-dust bones just what Ezechiel was commanded to do. 
Again God said to him : " Prophesy upon those bones and 
say to them : ' O ye bones, hear the word of the Lord.' " 
The sequel in the sacred narrative is instructive. When 
Ezechiel obeyed the inspiration "the sinews and the flesh 
came upon those bones ; the skin covered them, the breath 
came into them and they lived." History must be made 
what it is, a living thing of infinite interest ; the great 
broad horizon showing divine dealings with man ; a land- 
scape, if you will, lit up by the light of God's heaven, 
swept by thebreathof His spirit, displaying afar-stretching, 
unending scene peopled by living persons who move now 
among lights of peace, justice, culture, religion, now amid 
the shadows of injustice, despotism, irreligion, barbarism. 
And let us be sure to show that in nations as in men char- 
acter consists in habits of valor, vigilance, self-discipline. 
For want of these things, individuals, nations, civilizations 
have decayed and relaxed into barbarism, divine justice 
punishing excesses by excesses. Thus the subject leads 
1 Ezech. xxxvii. 1-2. 
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up to the present, for the same causative factors are seen 
to be at work in everyday law. In 1921 A.D.,as in 1921 B.C., 
the same indestructible principles are at work in human 
souls and in States. "The Universe is full of penalties 
most justly inflicted on the guilty, whether they are men 
or nations." "Those who sow the wind surely reap the 
whirlwind. Those who sow good seed shall reap the har- 
vest." Robert Hugh Benson used to say, "To one who 
has a grasp of Catholic history, it is simply enchanting 
to see how the purpose of God runs through it all. In all 
history God can be detected at His work and at His labor 
till the evening," and Lord Acton was wont to aver that 
"the full exposition of truth is the great object for which 
the existence of mankind is prolonged on earth." 

The direct application of religious material in all sub- 
jects of the curriculum is a matter of spontaneous endeavor 
upon the part of the teacher. No definite rules can be 
laid down ; the teacher's plan book must be the accumula- 
tion of classroom experiences and can become a vital ele- 
ment in the teaching process only through the teacher's 
ability to discern the religious application in all the sub- 
jects she teaches. The general hints in the various subjects 
given in this chapter are to be used as guideposts, but 
it remains for the teacher to fill the gaps and vitalize her 
teaching from the fund of religious correlative material 
at her disposal. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
EFFECTUAL CORRELATION 

The parish school is religious in its source, its method, 
and its spirit; especially in its spirit. No school can 
be Catholic, however eagerly it may be engaged in the 
enterprise of education, which omits to give God His place 
in the curriculum, always and everywhere. The prin- 
ciple of all pervading religion makes all the difference. 
Teachers, therefore, are asked to use all the powers and 
faculties at their disposal to secure the highest and most 
enduring results. In this there is always room for im- 
provement, in religious as in secular effort, or rather, the 
two in one. Says a Catholic critic who has a sure grip 
on the pulse of our system : 

It must be admitted that Catholic education has not yet 
fully realized the intimate correlation between religious in- 
struction and the school life of the child and the youth. The 
general principle has been instinctively grasped ; but it has 
not, save in rather exceptional instances, been consistently 
carried out. 1 

Two things must be borne in mind. One is what cor- 
relation signifies, in its root idea, its implications, its 
procedure. The second is — that once the teacher 
grasps the principle of correlation and assiduously applies 
1 James J. Burns, "Correlation and the Teaching of Religion." 
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it in her presentation of subjectB before the class her 
work will be on the highroad to success, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Now, the root idea of correlation 
is to arrange the topics or subjects in such wise that each 
bears upon all the others, and every one loses its isolation 
by becoming merged into due relation with every other. 
Ideas and facts are so many parts of a whole called truth. 
The mind, by an elementary law of association, knits them, 
clutches them into gear, and gives them their solidarity 
and mutual interdependence. Knowledge thus becomes 
clear and supported, because organized and definitely 
articulated. 

The initial activity for the teacher is to set the mental 
machine at work, feed it up, oil it, see that it is well 
aligned and capable of running smoothly. For the rest, 
it will be able to take care of itself. 

The processes of correlation are easy indeed; they grow 
almost of their own accord, once the will is present and an 
attempt to rediscover the way has been set in train. But 
this ease of process can be a fatal ease if an underlying difficulty 
is not squarely faced ; the difficulty which a teacher, trained 
in the pigeonholing of knowledge, must himself experience in 
trying to see and to teach knowledge as a whole. It is fatally 
easy to play at correlation in a lazy-minded way, producing a 
slovenly misconnection of ideas even worse than their sterile 
separation. It is incumbent upon the teacher to raise himself 
to a viewpoint from which he can see the true connecting 
paths that intersect the fields of knowledge. 1 

1 Kenneth Richmond, "Education for Liberty," p. 27. Collina, Lon- 
don, 1918. 
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"Correlation, accordingly, as applied to the work of 
education, means the interrelation of studies so that the 
material of each lesson is made interesting and intelligible 
through its connection with the points involved in others." 
By this means the teacher is able to attract the attention 
of the pupil, win his interest and hold it, as she invests the 
subject with ideas proper to it, coloring it with familiar 
pigments, and giving it that unity which always attracts 
the mind, thus enabling the child to take the step more 
easily from thought to action. The painter uses a back- 
ground to set off and make wholly intelligible his picture : 
merely to paint a bare image without its natural associa- 
tion would be to execute a dull tiling — a silhouette, in- 
stead of a thing of color, light, and life; just as little right 
has the teacher to isolate an idea or topic or subject and 
darken it by divesting it of the due surroundings. This 
tends to make it bare, cold, cloudy, unattractive. When- 
ever one cognate thought is brought to bear upon another, 
the grasp of ideas is tightened and firmly secured like 
fingers clenched into a fist ; one is made stronger by its 
very alliance with the others. Indeed such ideas are as so 
many branches of the same stem and root — and all can be 
vitalized by the sap, supporting organized knowledge. 

For example, the teacher of New York State history 
touching on the Mohawk Valley can develop interest in 
her subject, drive it home more memorably, give a really 
comprehensive notion to her charges, and put the spur 
to right action, by correlating the history lesson with 
geography, natural history, literature, religion, conduct. 
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The teacher, realizing that the eyes of history are geog- 
raphy and chronology, begins with geography ; the idea 
on which the work pivots being "that geography is the 
study of the earth and its products, of man and his in- 
dustries and of their influence upon each other" ; which, 
of course, means a broad sweep of subject. One must be 
guarded, however, against making the field too broad, 
the vista too long. The chief aim now is to give life to 
the subject, do it justice, create a love of history in her 
charges and excite their thirst for knowledge generating 
the conduct which is two thirds of life. First, the in- . , 
structor aims to impress upon the pupils the location of 
the Mohawk Valley. After drawing a rough outline of 
the State, the course of the Hudson is sketched with 
colored chalk, then the Mohawk is traced to its source. 
The pedagogical value of the blackboard will be seen once 
the interest of the class is observed focused on the map, 
the cynosure of all eyes. Now comes the coloring of hu- 
man interest, the thought^getting enterprise. The teacher 
is able, by means of vivid, interesting presentation, to 
open up associations in history, locating old Albany (Fort ' 
Orange, the Town of the Three Hills), and showing the \ 
waterways by which the valiant Jogues traveled to-^ 
preach the Gospel to the Mohawk Indians. This is a 
subject which makes large appeal to pupils. The priest's 
vital faith, the sufferings he underwent for the cause of / 
Christ, the cross he carved on the trees in the wilderness, 
his love for the red brethren and for the Indian children 
whom he instructed in the Catechism, his utter self-abne- 
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gation and fearlessness in braving sure death. Then 
the account of his capture and torture by the Indians ; a 
vivid description of how Arent van Curler, hearing of 
his peril, set out with several brave Dutchmen on a mis- 
sion of mercy to win over the Indians and rescue the mis- 
sionary ; their passing through the fair region which so 
attracted them that later they came and settled there, 
where Schenectady is now located; then the ultimate 
settlement of the whole valley; the place of Johnstown 
as a center, and the site of the last battle of the Revolu- 
tion, October 28, 1781 ; finally a survey of the thriving 
cities of the Mohawk, their population, industries, made 
possible by that river ; and the attractions along its banks 
from Cohoes to Little Falls ; Cohoes with mills ; Schenec- 
tady with its great electric and locomotive works, etc. — 
ending with a Burvey of the newest industries. 

Everywhere, it must be evident, we are expected to 
teach the essential and the comprehensible with a view 
always to vital needs. Matter selected with an eye to 
color, interest, and practical importance plus a plan from 
which alien, unrelated, and too difficult material is elim- 
inated, enables the teacher to present a live lesson. The 
plan must be carefully prepared unless we want to succumb 
to confusion of ideas with a consequent fragmentary 
presentation. One must be sure what not to say as well 
as know just what one wants to impart. Then, too, the 
greater the clearness and directness the more certain the 
efficacy of the lesson. For instance the teacher who can 
drive home the above outlined thoughts cli arly and tersely 
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will find the class checking them, grouping them, and grasp- 
ing their significance. The kinship of ideas is renewed, 
subject is linked with subject, a sense of new vision is born, 
since the very idea of the Mohawk Valley in the pupil's 
mind is associated with its relation to the Hudson, the 
old days of adventure and exploit, the heroism of men of 
faith and courage, the reward of charity, the bravery of 
its early settlers, their patriotism, their industry in con- 
quering nature, and the consequent prosperity which 
rewarded their efforts, all closely associated with the out- 
line of the course of the river from Cohoes westward to 
Little Falls; 

In this system each new angle makes for better ob- 
servation of the subject; every new light brings out the 
topic in greater clearness ; side lights of history, litera- 
ture, science are utilized to make the main idea stick fast 
in the mind and serve as an incentive to action. The 
subjoined teacher's plan shows clearly enough how one 
subject bears upon another. 

Any other topic might be handled in the same fashion 
and a little field of knowledge laid open. This interlocking 
of subjects under one topic in so far and as often as is 
logically and helpfully practical, makes for an end in edu- 
cation. Best of all, it is making good use of knowledge. 
Such a broad presentation fills the mind with ideas and 
ideals that come to stay, and stay they generally do by 
virtue of their very correlation. Repetition and relation 
are the strongest impulses to memory. Again, there is a 
rational economy in the expenditure of thought, each 
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subject being reviewed and refreshed by the other; no 
thought wastage, no isolated information, but all the 
facts well dovetailed and compacted together in the body 
of organized knowledge. The knowledge that is con- 
stantly reviewed and energized with new ideas is bound 
to become a vital factor. Constantly is the child en- 
abled to understand better what he is studying ; lights 
are ever flashing clearer upon his subject, and his mind 
will be quick to see relations and intimacies in his studies, 
which no longer present themselves to his mind as entan- 
gled, knotted, involved. 

At the starting point of correlation we must always 
and everywhere make room for the vital needs of the 
pupil. It is imperative that 

The bonds of relationship be, not between a topic and the 
subjects, but between a need felt by the children and the sub- 
ject which helps to meet the need in understanding a closely 
related series of life's activities fundamentally important to 
them. . . . Whatever value there may be in genuine correla- 
tion lies in the unity between an activity and the subjects 
which, together, serve it. The bonds are not between one 
subject and another, but between each subject and the com- 
mon purpose to which all contribute. 1 

Nowhere is this practical application more urgently de- 
manded than in the parish school, whose primary func- 
tion is to teach religion actually. 

We mean that the boy and girl who go through the Catholic 
school shall have been permeated not merely with ideas about 

»F. G. Bonaer, "The Elementary School Curriculum," pp. 133-139. 
Macmillan, 1920. 
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religion, not merely with definitions of religious duty, but with 
the spirit of religion, of shaping their lives in accordance with 

the laws of God. 1 

Bishop Canevin has said : 

Education trains the faculties of the intellect to grasp and 
contemplate the truth ; it trains and disposes the affection of 
the heart to desire and cling to the beautiful and the good. 
It restrains and purifies the passions; it teaches the will to 
yield to reason and obey the dictates of conscience in doing 
right and avoiding wrong. The unequal development of man 
is not education. No process that does not take into account 
the eternal can claim to be philosophical, complete, or desirable.* 

Realizing this, and ever alive to the right directive ideas 
and dominant motifs, we must be careful to remember 

The plan of modern education is profoundly secular. Its 
prophets speak of religion, but the religion they know is social 
service- It has nothing to do with the idea of a personal re- 
lation between man and his God. "The evangelical notion 
of religion as a purely personal relation between God and the 
soul, setting man apart from his fellows, is widely regarded as 
an exploded fiction. Religion is now seen to be a social growth, 
like speech. It roots itself in social relationships and expresses 
itself therein. If it is of worth it must make such relationships 
easier, not harder, and must enrich, not impoverish, them." 

Precisely here it is that modern educational philosophy 
makes its fundamental error. Religious, social, moral are not 
synonymous terms ; there is an essential difference that must 
be recognized. Social efficiency will not save the world; 

'Edw. A. Pace, "Religion in Education," p. 776, in Catholic Educational 
Review, November, 1911. 

'J. F. Regis Canevin, "Religion First in Catholic Schools," p. 99. 
Catholic Educational Review, September, 1912. 
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salvation, temporal as well aa eternal, can only come through 
Him Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Light. He speaks 
to-day through His divinely constituted Church and the 
Church whispers His Message to His little ones in her schools. 
The Catholic school possesses the secret of true social efficiency. 
It is faith in God and in Jesus Christ Whom He has sent and 
in love of Him above all things. This is the basis of every 
other duty and obligation. It assumes the sacredness of the 
individual based on the true notion of personality as a complete 
and incommunicable substance. It insists on love of neighbor 
as a correlate and indispensable condition to the love of God. 
Christian charity includes all social virtues and affords them a 
valid sanction. There are those that charge that "religious 
schools are backward because they assume religion to be the 
fundamental fact of life, whereas it is only one of the elements 
which make up that indissoluble unity." Backwardness of 
this kind is the truest progress, for it is based on truth. Re- 
ligion is not a mere department of life ; it is the meaning and 
end of life. Modern society will avoid ruin and desolation 
only in proportion as it recognizes this fact and accepts it. 

But it will not be enough for the Catholic school to insist 
on the necessity of religion as fundamental to all education. 
The relations between religion and social life, between the love 
of God and the love of neighbor, between divine service and 
social service, must be made explicit. The cult of democracy 
affords an opportunity for this. True democracy was pro- 
claimed when the Master taught His disciples to pray, "Our 
Father Who art in heaven." The Fatherhood of God implies 
the brotherhood of man. St. Paul is now developing the idea 
when he tells us that before God "there is neither Gentile 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all in all." The first 
requisite for democracy is unselfishness. To act unselfishly 
at all times is no easy matter, for selfishness is native in human 
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nature. There must be an adequate motive. The mere 
recognition that the common good demands this sacrifice will 
not be sufficient. But a realization that this is the law of 
Christ, that self-love is a sin against charity, that whatsoever 
is done to the least of His brethren is done unto Him, that 
the mark of membership in His Mystical Body is love, will 
lead a man gladly to sink his private interests in the common 
good. 

These are applications of our divine Faith that the Catholic 
school must make for the children. They should not be left to 
chance, for we have no assurance that knowledge of our Re- 
ligion will function automatically to produce a life in con- 
formity with it. Religion must be interpreted in terms of 
social and political life. Thus the child will be prepared, when 
the time comes, to exert his influence and direct his support in 
the cause of truth, justice, and right. 

There remains one more important consideration. Modern 
life is industrial ; it is industry that fixes the condition of liv- 
ing, working, playing, associating, and resting. The Catholic 
school must assist the child to live according to the law of 
Christ, to grow up to his fullness, in an environment that re- 
Bounds with the clanking of iron and steel, the whirr of ma- 
chinery, and the bustle of commerce. 1 

This method becomes effectual in a high degree 
when religion is intelligently correlated with other sub- 
jects. " Historical treatment of religion at least restores 
that sense of context, the lack of which produces, at 
times, such painfully comic results. And with sense of 
context comes sense of perspective and proportion." 3 

1 George Johnson, "The Curriculum of the Catholic Elementary 
School," pp. 20-21, Catholic Educational Review, January, 1920. 

* Kenneth Richmond, "Education for liberty," p. 171. Collins, Lon- 
don, 1918. 
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The subject at once becomes interesting when introduced 
in conjunction with other branches. Religion then be- 
comes a vital factor in a boy's life ; he sees its tremendous 
power in every sphere, in the thoughts of all times, in 
the natural law, in physical creation ; all with the result 
that religion is learned better and so, too, are the other 
tasks. Thus the lesson cannot but issue in bigger and 
broader results than if it were taught by itself, in cold, 
strange isolation. 

The question for the teacher of religion, then, is how to set 
behind every religious conception an array of thoughts, drawn 
from every region of the learner's developing intelligence, that 
naturally lead up to that conception. It is imperative, to 
begin with, that he should have a good idea of the work that 
is being done in other lessons, and should think out very care- 
fully what are the small but fundamental conclusions that his 
pupils are drawing, week by week, from their secular work. 
It is these conclusions, these small germs of the childish philos- 
ophy of life, that he has to build into a unity with his own 
teaching. But it is not enough to look at the work of other 
classes than his own. He needs to take into account the whole 
of the children's environment, the influence of home and of 
locality, and to show a religious conception within which these 
things, as far as they have reached the apprehension of children, 
fall into their places and are comprehensible. 1 

Religious correlation judiciously employed opens the 
door of the other subjects, affords easy step with them, 
and sustains interest in every subject taught in the class. 
The character of the subjects taught, the grasp of the 

"Education for Liberty," pp. 177-178. Collins, 
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teacher, the time at her disposal, and especially her in- 
sight into the present needs and capacities of her charges, 
as well as her sense of the limit of the lesson, will set 
bounds to the extent of correlation. No rule of thumb 
can be used here. In fact, the real ability of the teacher 
is under supreme test when it comes to the matter of 
correlation for her class. Much thought must be ex- 
pended before a teacher will succeed in making the 
essential adjustments and interrelations of subjects so 
necessary for correct correlation. There is need of strong 
grasp upon the subjects taught and of rare good judgment 
to insure correct correlation. It is, as Mr. Richmond 
says, hard to see how a teacher can correlate becomingly 
unless she has a comprehensive grasp upon all her subjects 
and is possessed of that tact, insight, and sense of fitness 
that makes correlation understandable. Without the 
judicious exercise of these powers, together with con- 
centration and the careful planning of her work, she will 
simply fritter away the class hours and her attempt will 
prove superficial and ridiculous. 1 

But the experienced teacher and tactful correlator is 
1 As an example of the excess and abuse of correlation, note this. 
"The topic of the school day might be the egg, which could be studied 
not only from the point of view of nature study, but as the theme of other 
lessons. It could be drawn, measured, and weighed. It could be studied 
as an article of trade in commercial geography ; literature, dealing with 
the egg, might be found, if nothing else, the Humpty Dumpty from Mother 
Goose, or the tale of the Roc's egg from the Arabian Nights. In history, 
the legend of Columbus and his problem of standing an egg on end might be 
read. To conclude, the composition work might bear on the same theme," 
This is a good instance of how a method could be worked to death for want 
of a sense of the eternal fitness of things. 
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quick to see the rich reBults accruing from her well-laid 
plans to present her subjects in proper settings. To 
sum up, the advantages of correlation are manifold : 

I. It commands immediate attention and sustained interest 
by uniting to the old the new. 

II. It sets forth a subject in a logical picture that the child, 
with its naturally supple mind, can readily comprehend in the 
measure that the appeal is made, picturesquely, to the child's 
interest, powers of comprehension, and knowledge already 



III. It makes for the unity and solidarity of knowledge and 
stimulates intellectual curiosity. 

IV. It colors ideas, makes them deeper, more intense, more 
attractive, and opens an easy path for the approach to fresh 
ideas and further knowledge. 

V. The materials themselves come to stick and stay; 
when properly correlated they are readily grasped, more easily 
memorized, and the content of knowledge rendered sensible, 
practical, and profitable. 

VI. Finally, correlation gives "added power to knowledge 
and actually enables the pupil to use and improve his knowl- 
edge; to apply his knowledge to the comprehension of new 
ideas and the solution of new problems, and enhances the 
power to recall what springs from the many associations which 
it establishes. To be able to apply knowledge, one must be 
accustomed to the practices of hunting within himself for 
ideas with which to deal with new situations, and the experience 
which he has already obtained must readily rise into memory 
when it is needed. Correlation cultivates the tendency to 
think, and facilitates the recall of resources to sustain the 
thinking process." * 

■ Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. II, p. 209, edited by Paul Monroe. Mac- 
millan, 1913. 
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To conclude : no parish school will be superior in this 
generation until it lays to heart these words of Dr. 
Shields : 

ThB principle of correlation should find a twofold application 
in every school. It should enter into the structure of the 
curriculum and it should govern the organization of the materials 
in each subject taught. No branch of knowledge can be success- 
fully mastered as an isolated system of truth. The results of 
such attempts are invariably non-functional memory loads 
which impede rather than promote mental development. 
Physics without mathematics would be incomprehensible and 
mathematics apart from its application in astronomy and the 
other sciences would lose most of its value. What value would 
attach to geography if studied apart from history and eco- 
nomics? And who would undertake to teach history to a 
class of students who knew nothing of geography? In the 
construction of the curriculum the various branches must be 
correlated at every step, otherwise failure will be the inevitable 
result. 

In the light of this truth, what may be expected from a 
curriculum in which all the secular branches are presented in 
their mutual correlations and from which is completely ex- 
cluded religion, the element which should be the center of the 
entire system of truth that is being unfolded in the growing 
mind? Both religion and the secular branches must inevitably 
suffer by this enforced estrangement ; and religion will nat- 
urally suffer most, since it remains unsupported, whereas the 
secular subjects support each other to no inconsiderable extent 
even though religion, which should give unity and meaning to 
them, be excluded. . . . 

The intimate blending of things that are separated by polar 
distances has a large place in Catholic theology. It looks out 
upon us from the Incarnation; it is present on the Cross, 
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where infinite power and human weakness Beem to dissolve 
into each other ; it lies at the heart of the old mystery that 
has ever confronted the philosopher who would reconcile the 
supreme dominion of God with the freedom of the creature. 
The necessity of cooperation with Divine grace was announced 
by St. Augustine in a phrase that seems almost a restriction 
upon the Omnipotence of the Creator. He tells us that "God 
Who made us without our consent will not save us without our 
cooperation." The Catholic should therefore find nothing 
strange in the insistence that in the early years of childhood 
religion be taught in intimate association with every item of 
knowledge that is imparted in our primary grades. 1 

'Thomas E. Shields, "Correlation in the Teaching of Religion," 
pp. 421-426. Catholic Educational Review, May, 1911. 
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CHAPTER XTV 

DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 1 

The practice of introducing departmental teaching in 
the intermediate grades represents a distinct tendency 
in our enterprise of education. Evidently it is the last 
spur of the downward extension whereby university 
lines were applied to collegiate, collegiate to secondary, 
and now, by the same sort of fling, secondary to inter- 
mediate departments. Not so long ago the idea was 
knocking at the door of the grammar school. Progressive 
educators looked kindly if curiously upon it, opened their 
doors, and bade it enter. Presently teachers were all 
agog over its possibilities — or their lessened respon- 
sibilities, for now they had become recognized "special- 
ists": specialists, mind you, in the intermediate. 
Presently the idea ambled down the grades in peaceful 
penetration, and the invasion was well on before most of 
us had yet rubbed our eyes. Invasion is perhaps the 
wrong word to describe its approach, for it won its way, 
we think, by force of fascination, with all the psychological 

1 It need scarcely be said that the class in mind, when discussing this 
problem, is the normal teachable group, from twenty to thirty-five children, 
in an intermediate grade; not the overcrowded classroom which makes 
instruction and education impossible alike under the one teacher or the 
departmental procedure. 

259 
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implications of that phenomenon. The plan soon grew 
to the stature of a policy ; the reasons or seeming reasons 
offered were not a few. Abettors declared validity for 
their departure from the timewora one-teacher-for-one- 
class, and forecasted results which would justify the 
wisdom of the innovation beyond the shadow of any 
doubt. 

There is a tradition that an orphan lad applied to a 
fashionable London tailor for help. In the establishment 
were several journeymen, each of whom contributed 
something to make the lad's path easy. In time the little 
merchant became rich and adopted the motto "Nine 
tailors made me a man." More than a few of our present- 
day schoolmen are anxious to inaugurate that procedure 
pedagogically in the intermediate departments of instruc- 
tion, employing mental fitters, few or many, for little 
American merchants now in the making ; these candidates, 
they think, should enjoy the combined assistance of at 
least several helpers. Whether these moderns have 
divined aright the needs of their charges, whether they 
are correct in making for this change of policy, are ques- 
tions well worth careful sifting. Weighty consideration 
should prevail before we can abolish the old order for 
the new. Naturally one can be a bit chary in this matter, 
since not seldom in the past have fads and foibles upset 
the order and progress of American schools and faddists 
are yet at the old game. And what should we do if the 
up-to-date tailors turned out mere botchers instead of 
benefactors of youth. On the other hand, while we 
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should be very slow to do away with proven customs of 
the classroom, we should be ever ready to choose the 
better way. The truly conservative educator will not 
be the last to lay the old one aside because it is old, nor 
yet the first to take on any new idea because it is new. 
He asks that the new first prove itself, always aware that 
the worth of it will depend upon many facts. This be 
our way, and let us view this matter, not one-sidedly or 
with the sole idea of being up to the minute, but sensibly, 
from vital angles. Is this plan sane and worth while 
scholastically ? Or is it a passing matter like the hair 
that slips into the lips of the nib, impedes the pen, and 
smudges the sheet, preventing the while smooth, steady 
writing? Many incline to the latter view and sense 
danger lurking in the new plan. Certainly we have a 
right to expect that the new policy meet the real needs, 
face all the facts of the classroom, and show proven 
results ; time alone will tell whether it can take the acid 
test and stand the wear and tear of experience. On one 
thing we should be resolved. If the plan can "wear 
the yoke of use that does not fail," we should see to it 
that it becomes adopted in our schools wherever possible. 
But if it develops that the soil of the upper grades is 
nowise adapted to its fructification, or if the growth it 
yields is merely callow and flimsy, then, say we, it should 
be torn out, seed, root, stem, and branch, and cast away, 
because it only cumbers the ground and prevents steady 
growth. In other words, when departmental teaching 
in the intermediate proves subversive of the palmary 
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interests of discipline, instruction, and character-building 
— all aims of capital importance everywhere, but more 
especially in intermediate education — then it should 
be resolutely repelled. 

We must agree among ourselves what we want, and 
what we do not want, for ourselves and our schools. 
Nor can we overlook this issue and pooh-pooh it. Noth- 
ing of the kind. Rather we should spend time and 
thought upon it. The matter now coming before us, 
our task is to trace the idea, examine it in action, contrast 
it with the old way, and seek to determine whether the 
real ends of intermediate education are served or sub- 
verted by departmental teaching. No longer, remember, 
are we at the school-teacher's debating society stage 
of procedure ; in many sections the practice under ques- 
tion is in possession and demands that cognizance be 
taken of it. It is not a theory but an actual educational 
condition that confronts us; accordingly it behooves 
us to do some spade work, dig down and get at the root 
of the thing, take it out into daylight and look it over. 

First, then, as to the basis of the idea. "Good night," 
protested a doughty seventh grader of the writer's 
acquaintance. "Good night ! We don't want any more 
subs. Why don't they send us chasers ? " The objection, 
couched in genuine doughboy terminology, was being 
urged against a teacher about to replace the outgoing one. 
To me, an amused auditor, the thought was sobering ; 
despite the humor of the youth, the words were as 
significant as they were graphic. Then it occurred to 
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me that American initiative may, after all, explain the 
new procedure no less than the novel protest. American 
intelligence and adaptability, in all likelihood, has led 
Bome schoolmen to believe that the new policy might 
help much towards the realization of the individual and 
the more rapid formation of character. Give the child the 
opportunity to drive ahead, they argue, and then just 
note the self-confidence it will engender, the achievement 
that will ensue. Hurry pupils along ; push them, pull 
them, drag them, if you but urge them on. Shove their 
feet into the boots of academic breadth, and overnight 
they will become Seven-Leaguers. A trait of our nation 
is tremendous self-confidence ; we don't merely knock 
at the door of opportunity, we put our foot through it, 
or jam it in, and hold it open. Here in America, we say 
youths should be experts at eighteen, confidential advisers 
at twenty, successful merchants at twenty-two, magnates 
at thirty, and at forty moss-backed ancients fit for retire- 
ment, pensioning, or anesthesia. 

Schools of the next thirty years will be vastly different from 
those of to-day, especially as they relate to the education of 
children between four and nine, and of youths between twelve 
and twenty. From twelve to eighteen there will be great 
changes, possibly revolutionary changes, and they will be 
different both in the junior and in the senior high schools. At 
twelve the pupils are children, at seventeen and eighteen 
they are mostly self-supporting young men and women. 

Wherefore, let us be big and indulgent with our early 
adolescents. These intermediates are young Americans; 
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give them more and more, and then some more. Let 
them draw deeper breaths, larger draughts ; multiply 
opportunity for them. Are they not our intellectual 
elite, at least in the making ? All men are free here, and 
why not all youth? In this country everybody has a 
chance. 

Let them have more instructors ; does not that imply 
more instruction? It does not occur to so many that 
there is already far too much over-teaching in the schools. 
Even so, association with other teachers is bound to be 
helpful, there is something more to attract and inspire, 
maugre the sacrifice of discipline, and the attenuation 
of authority. Anyhow, there is coordination, and co- 
ordination is the order of our day. Thus they argue, 
while the passion for coordination pours itself out blindly, 
wreaking vengeance upon the old order. There is no 
denying it, the shibboleth of the schools is coordination. 
It is a veritable obsession. It does not require much im- 
agination to see how grave is the danger of tying up the 
whole system with a word rope, often no more ultimately 
serviceable for trueeducation than a shoestring. Frankly, 
in the face of many of these methods and moods of 
present-day pedagogy, one is tempted to agree with the 
indignant seventh grader, and say with him : " Good 
night ! We don't want any more subs. Why don't 
they send us chasers?" 

The procedure does certainly challenge criticism. But 
the tone of such criticism should be sincere, its temper 
both thorough and magnanimous. Passing, then, from 
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gay to grave, let us say that inquiry into the present 
problem cannot afford to dispense with knowledge of 
human nature, with the accurate estimate of existing 
tendencies on the part of the pupil, or with the prudent 
forecast of probabilities. The first question that dictates 
itself to common sense would ask : Are the actual pupils, 
as we know them, amenable to this innovation? Are 
they capable of being managed and led onward and up- 
ward quite so surely as under the old system? Youth 
is still youth. The boy and girl in the intermediate 
are at the point where their human nature is on trial — a 
curious period and perilous. From twelve on, new mental 
powers emerge along with tastes and interests hitherto 
unexperienced. Gusty days dawn upon the soul where 
stormy scenes are enacted, and the clash of good and 
bad impulses continues for quite an epoch. "All boys 
at fourteen are a little mad," some one has said ; nor are 
the girls less free from idle dreaming, distaste for work, 
adventurous readings, restlessnuww, and the many mild 
insanities that lurk upon the threshold of adolescence. 

Looking at youth not through a glass, darkly, but face 
to face, in the classroom, let us clear our mind of all 
misapprehension on this point. Enter any normal 
seventh or eighth grade classroom. Contemplate "inter- 
mediate graders" as they are, not as armchair doctri- 
naires and professional educators would depict them. 

Boys have excessive vitality at this time. The boy's mind 
is opening. At this period, when the young savage grows into 
higher influences, the faculty of worship is foremost in him. 
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At thin period Jesuits will stamp the future of their changeling 
flocks ; and all who bring up youth by a system will know that 
it is the malleable moment. Boys possessing any mental or 
moral forces to give them a tendency, then predestinate their 
careers, or if under supervision, take the impress that is given 
them : not often to oast it off, and seldom to cast it off alto- 
gether.' 

Of girls, too, the same can be said with equal truth. 
At twelve the best trained children are liable to develop 
strange moral aberrations, for they face the time when 
sin and temptation are fast becoming realities. Indeed, 
what with the early approach of adolescence, the countless 
unreasoning impulses, the initiatives into adventure, the 
instinctive feeling to resist authority as such — all of 
which find attempted expression if not actual emergence 
into the classroom — the task for one sure hand to hold 
and guide is one exceedingly dangerous to delegate or 
even to divide. Nowhere in the whole gamut of the 
grades are the children of our day more in need of dis- 
cipline and constraint kindly imposed upon them. 
Veteran teachers of the seventh and eighth grades aver 
that the hand must be firm, and the head clear, to hold 
and guide, control and discipline these classes. There 
the boys and girls are to be won, bitted, and bridled, if 
need be, by the capable teacher, else they will rough-ride 
over all plans of order quite innocently, without mean- 
ing harm. The parallel furnished by the Psalmist is 
singularly pertinent. Seventh and eighth graders, like 

'George Meredith, "The Ordeal of Richard Feverel," p. 74. Scribner'a, 
1915. 
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the animals he mentions, are incapable of being brought 
where they are wanted for the purposes strictly edu- 
cational until their indigenous restlessness and mental 
recalcitrance are controlled by proper discipline. It were 
fatal to discount the value of discipline at this stage. 
Not for a moment, however, must it be thought that we 
have in mind to make army mules out of our fractious 
charges or confine them to iron-bound desks. Needless 
to say, that idea is farthest from our mind. But we 
must point out to oureelveB the one way, and what we have 
to do. Discipline is a mental and moral complex. The 
best discipline is that which springs spontaneously from 
the class itself. Nevertheless the beginning of all true 
discipline is unconstrained obedience. The way to that 
is not easy ; it has to be laid out and the pupil wooed 
and won into the proper path for his ultimate benefit. 

To be disciplined does not mean to keep silence, to abstain 
from action. It is not the act of avoiding responsibilities. . . . 
Discipline equals activity of mind. Idleness of mind leads to 
indiscipline just as does insubordination. Discipline is ac- 
tivity of mind to understand the views of a superior officer and 
to enter into those views, and activity of mind to find the 
material means to realize those views. 1 

Accordingly, if discipline means anything in Catholic 
education, it implies the amelioration of the whole 
character, the uprooting of bad habits and the sowing 
of good ones in their place, together with the cultivation 
of regularity and ordered obedience. 
1 Marshal Pooh. 
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To attain this end, "duties well performed and days 
well spent," who can deny that there is clamant need of 
one independent will and power always in control? 
Emphatically it is a task for one, and one only. The 
more intensive our inspection the clearer it appears that 
the steadying, restraining influence of one individual who 
holds the reins, who checks and controls while she instructs 
and educates, is necessary for the proper conduct of 
upper-grade classes. Nowhere is eternal vigilance more 
veritably the price of success, and the teacher who would 
make good here must needs stand in armor. "Come 
teacher, go teacher," means the loss of relative restraint 
and ordered obedience. A state of affairs is encountered 
where responsibility belongs to several teachers in general 
but to nobody in particular, each teacher being ambitious 
only for her own "special" success, anxious rather for 
the feed than for the flock, and seldom insistent on the 
maintenance of general discipline. Mastery simmers out, 
for the pupils become quite nobody's claim. Leader- 
ship, that indefinable necessity, is sacrificed; and dis- 
cipline, with its splendid educational consequences for 
conduct, escapes through the departmental loopholes. 
This is precisely what happens, and all the time school- 
men are blinking the fact that conduct is two-thirds 
character; and conduct, "while good at eleven, declines 
at twelve and thirteen, sinks to its worst at fourteen, when 
the line curves upward until at seventeen it is nearly even 
with eleven." This is no doctrinaire abstraction but an 
indigenous "intermediate" condition that the earnest 
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educator must meet. In the face of it, the demand is 
grave alike for moral as for intellectual leadership creating 
the spirit of unity and cooperation and establishing real 
solidarity. 

The teacher here must know how to demand a great 
deal of work, to hold her authority, and to acquire more 
without losing the confidence of the class. She must 
help, she must urge, she must hearten. Rules once made, 
and made on the basis of the intimate, all-day-long 
acquaintance with a variety of charges, must be carried 
out ; and the only one who can secure real results is the 
teacher who creates an atmosphere of attention, interest, 
and response, rather than of enforced obedience, by her 
constant supervision, unsleeping watchfulness, undivided 
attention, and day-in-day-out instruction in strict, in- 
flexible principles. Control of the delicate mental and 
moral machinery of an intermediate class demands one 
hand, wary and watchful, possessed of an all-round grip 
on the situation. No human machine, such as we are 
here discussing, can be run unless the temper, the per- 
sonality, the bewildering characteristics of all the parts 
are well grasped. There must be one force strong enough, 
sufficient enough, to hold all the parts together and to see 
to it that energies meant to work in unison are neither 
divided nor scattered. Those human flywheels and 
generating motors can be best directed by one gentle 
but inflexible hand who has taken the time and thought 
to master the intricate machinery, and who can operate the 
class, get up the steam, make the wheels run true, and get 
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the work done. The personality of the teacher controlling 
the class, stimulating pupils to work of their own accord, 
is the thing that counts most in the long run for the 
harmony and coordination indispensable for education. 
This system, old, tried, and true, has shown that it can 
wear, and wear well. Simply because one able teacher 
can concentrate into a focus all the class energy, pupils 
at this age work far more readily, responsively, and 
responsibly than when put under the direction of two or 
three teachers whose influence dissipates and whose 
discipline suffers palpable enfeeblement. This, then, is 
our first reason why one teacher for one class is our 
conviction. 

Discipline once insured, the way is opened for interest 
and effectual instruction. Instruction truly worth while 
proceeds along fixed lines of correlation. 

Correlation enables the teacher to attract the attention 
of the pupil, win his interest, and hold it by investing the 
subject with known ideas proper to it, by coloring it 
with already familiar pigments, and thus affording it that 
unity which always attracts the mind. The continuous 
presence in the classroom of one fully empowered teacher 
is desired by the nature of the instruction we demand at 
this period of the mental life of the pupils. In no way 
can correlation be achieved more effectively than when the 
control of the class work rests with one competent teacher 
with full sway, familiar with the whole field of study. 
Correlation calls for not only knowledge of fact, but for 
the ability to trace the relation between facts and to 
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coordinate them into a whole and to set the pupils' 
minds working. The time element here is important ; 
even more important is the steady control, the unimpeded 
authority which enables the teacher to hold the class well 
in hand and guide young minds from idea to idea. Given 
both time and unlimited authority, the teacher with 
breadth and foresight can set each idea in its proper 
place the while her constant experience with the needs, 
as well as the already acquired contents, of the minds 
under her guidance will enable her to see the work steadily 
and see it as a whole. 

As to any teacher enjoying ample arm room to correlate 
adequately under the new plan we have our serious 
doubts, seeing that the shifting process makes it most 
difficult to secure the time, the thought, the measurable 
application. In the departmental procedure the incoming 
teacher must needs be a discourser rather than a familiar 
guide, an inspiring pathfinder who blazes the trail. It is 
to be expected that each teacher will be strongly insistent 
upon her own "specialty," and intent upon "giving" 
and "hearing" the lesson, upon its partial acquisition by 
the pupil, quite apart from the due claims of all-round 
knowledge. Disintegrated teaching is the result. And 
if, perchance, the pupil harks back to another subject, 
say the one he has just had, and whose bearings he is 
just beginning to see, forthwith he is pulled up and warned 
to attend to the business in hand. The loose ends of his 
knowledge are never gathered up, his growing interests 
are regarded as digressions, his grasp and vision are once 
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more denied the joy of understanding and the conquest 
of desired knowledge. Briefly, his mind is shunted to the 
sidetrack of the "new subject." Thus teachers are for- 
ever impeding one another's work, unwittingly, no doubt. 
But so it is. And what wonder if the pupils are given 
to play carelessly over the surface of their subjects, content 
with the superficial. It is only human that both in- 
structor and instructed should so be and so act. Teachers, 
naturally, want their work done under any and all circum- 
stances, even at the expense of setting a ring fence round 
their subjects; and yet "the study of one thing is only 
the study of one aspect of everything." The inevitable 
result of the "specialism" here employed is that the child's 
vision is boxed by the subject in hand, instead of being 
given the wide, fair, and sane fling that the single sympa- 
thetic teacher can allow the child mind reaching out for 
relations and coordinations yielding further knowledge. 
Is it not clear that in educational, as well as in industrial 
enterprise, too many bosses are sure to get skimped work 
and cramped endeavor, and this because of the extreme 
difficulty of bringing into concordance independent 
authorities? It is, too, an utter impossibility for two 
or more teachers, confer and plan as much as they will, 
ultimately to relate subjects, knit topics together, join 
facts, ideas, events, principles in the harmonious cor- 
relation so necessary to vitalize the mind, heart, and soul. 
What is really wanted, then, is one teacher who can see 
things steadily and see them whole, whose governing 
aim is to make the class grasp knowledge, not merely 
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"subjects." That the pupils may be raised up to this 
viewpoint there must be one vital force, the teacher 
familiar with their needs, steady on her own ground, ready 
to reach the known point of contact with the pupils' 
minds, and quick to enable them to clamber in time up 
to the proper coign of vantage. Under such a teacher 
the pupil will see quickly, respond readily, and grapple 
surely with the task at hand — - and this precisely because 
the new elements of knowledge are handled knowingly, 
and so dispensed as to fit in and harmonize with the known 
intellectual development. You can see for yourselves 
how much it means when the teacher's influence runs 
through the class : 

A little new of the ever old, 

A little told of the never told, 

Added act of the never done. ' 

Instinct with ideas, ideals, vitality, her personality will 
put spirit into the subject, the methods will take on new 
life, and she is sure to obtain definite results for the simple 
reason that all her manifold activities work to one end, 
Her instruction ceases to be formal and isolated ; it is a 
living, growing, continuously upbuilding process, ever 
in touch with its subjects; weaving fresh threads into 
the old warp and woof according to a definite pattern ; 
employing already acquired energies to secure further 
achievement ; not indeed overteaching but enabling the 
class to find out for themselves, and learn for themselves ; 

1 Francis Thompson, " New Year's Chimes," Works, Vol. II, p. 31. 
Scribner's, 1913. 
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thus getting the best work out of the elass by the very 
virtue of her well-established authority and acknowledged 



Of this knack of leadership and its importance for char- 
acter-building we shall speak presently. Just now its value 
— a mental value — for correlation must be recognized as 
indispensable. Everywhere it implies command — com- 
mand of the subjects to be taught, their relation, their 
allocation ; command of the content of the class mind ; 
command of the methods to enlarge and complete that 
content ; command of the time to reiterate and emphasize 
essentials ; command of the opportunity to reach and 
cultivate "the growing end of the mind." Under the 
departmental system vigorous leadership of this sort is 
scarcely emerging before it is nipped in the bud. Nor 
can two or more teachers succeed in this intricate, single- 
minded task, any more than two or more persons could be 
expected to work over the same piece of needlework 
and catch the loose ends, bind the thread into the pattern 
already commenced, and complete the work according 
to a true plan. The resultant material botching of the 
pattern would he no worse than the mentally clumsy 
consequences to the unity of thought and interrelation 
of ideas when two or three teachers enter into the inter- 
mediate to do their work, patching their subject upon 
the class quite mentally crazy-quilted already. The work 
of correlation should be intrusted to one competent 
knowing teacher whose personal appeal becomes more 
potent with time and contact with the class. One teacher, 
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then, and not two ; for, when the newcomer appears, 
attention relaxes, the ebb tide of interest sets in, and 
correlation goes out to sea. The teacher who cannot 
cover the subjects required in these years is not a teacher 
but a self-confessed incompetent, and let us add, at the 
close of this point, the best evidence of a teacher's real 
worth is her ability to see, grasp, and impart subjects 
affixed to their relations ; her readiness to welcome the 
class tendency to look above, about, beyond the subject, 
and think ; her instancy to vitalize the content with a 
unity of idea even as the fluid force of the electric current 
enlivens every wire and becomes incandescent through- 
out. 

There is another test which we should apply to depart- 
mentalism in the upper grades. How far does it make 
for character-building? If discipline and correlation 
are the first foundations of education, character is its 
coping stone, its much desired finish and perfection. 
Education worth the name cannot be regarded as under 
way until it achieves definite results in character-building. 
This is by far its most serious business, and nowhere is 
this business more urgent than in the upper grades. 
Among our youth character develops for better, for 
worse, in the stream of school life. A variety of agencies 
in the classroom are ever at work ; they arc shaping, 
rounding, and polishing character ; else they arc blunting, 
chipping and spoiling character. The outstanding re- 
sponsible architect is the teacher herself. Gifted with 
the talent, the energy, the resources, the spirit, the power 
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of molding necessary, she detects the stirring of potent 
energies and directs them in the right channels ; corrects 
crudeness, vulgarity, selfishness, and encourages a tenacity 
of purpose, urging on to the determination to succeed, no 
matter at what cost. Fortunate indeed is the inter- 
mediate class that holds a teacher possessed of "luxuriance 
of masterfulness." We would maintain here that the 
necessary condition for character-building in these years 
is just such a teacher with reach, grasp, plenipotent 
authority, and unwearied vigilance over her pupils — all 
of them, all the time. Under such a leader the pupils 
show a desire for duty, a capacity for conduct. Then, 
too, there is time for the passage of ideas into efforts, 
for the translation of ideals into actions. Even more 
than that. The spontaneous creation of a religious 
atmosphere comes from the spirit, the personality, the 
consciousness of the teacher herself. She inspires the 
class even while she explains and interprets. She herself 
is much more to them than the best textbooks, for char- 
acter is somewhat contagious. Impressions soon begin 
to count as personal influence grows stronger. Reverence 
— a most necessary feature of character — and admira- 
tion energize in an impulse by which the class does the 
duty which lies before it, and the pupil carries away 
with him 

Those shadowy recollections 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain life of all his day, 
Are yet a master light of all his seeing. 
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Again, the urge away from evil and the heave toward 
duty must needs come from the teacher who can probe- 
deeply into the mind of youth while she can hold the forces 
that vivify and direct. Nor is it easy to help youth tramp 
"the rough brake that virtue must go through." The 
difficulty and delicacy of the role of character-builder 
are measured by the actual demands made upon tact, 
judgment, initiative, forbearance, and sureness of dis- 
cernment. The unwitting self-manifestation of such 
a one tells upon her observant charges, for intermediate 
graders often betray a razor-edge sharpness of observation. 
Always and everywhere you will find that it is the char- 
acterless instructor whose very presence creates boredom 
and slackness — the two deadly handicaps to classroom 
efficiency. When the teacher is a slacker herself the class 
follows suit, and boredom is engendered by the perfunctory 
manner in which she handles the lesson. Contrariwise 
with the teacher with character who enjoys unbroken 
communication with her scholars and seeks their real 
welfare, distributively and individually. Given the time, 
the power, the right to maintain liaison with her class, 
she can work intensively to rectify their judgments, 
fortify their reason, and cultivate their character. If 
character be the sum of the influences and habits which go 
to make up life, what work lies in the sphere of the teacher 
possessed of the spontaneity and inspiration necessary 
to create and sustain class spirit, and wise enough to grant 
a large concession of self-government. It is this spirit 
of the class that really counts — the stream of ideas, 
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inspirations, tendencies, viewpoints, responsibilities, ex- 
ternalizing themselves in manner, in language, in conduct. 
A thousand subtle influences at work in the classroom 
cry out against setting aside such a potent teacher for 
the topically interested intruder with her pet specialty. 
As it is, the early adolescent is none too thirsty for "large 
draughts of intellectual days " ; indeed, pedagogically, 
we find him in this matter much of a prohibitionist. And 
when the intermediate classroom is opened hourly, or 
even less frequently, for the timed exit and ingress of 
instructors, the hardly collected class energy melts away, 
personal influence dissipates, and the soul of the class 
shivers under the open-door draft. Small wonder that 
the pates of the pupils soon become bone dry. It is as 
ludicrous as it is pitiful to observe the course of such 
a class, a mere checkerboard consisting of an agglomera- 
tion of "men" among whom "kings" swoop down at 
stated intervals to work their claim ; the aim of the 
"men" may be and usually is to give the "kings" 
a wide berth or to come only as near as safety allows ; 
and so they move or are moved about, quite'lost in the 
maze of subjects and instructors, meanwhile using every 
avenue for artful escape. And how could it be otherwise 
considering the disintegrated teaching, the lack of well- 
knit relations, and the natural restiveness and disquietude 
of youth at an age not at all keen for work, but yet very 
quick to take things into its own hands and have its own 
fling, when once the watchful, wide-eyed teacher in 
authority is no more. We need not be surprised when 
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many a teacher working under the new system finds 
herself in the plight of the person thus described by Mr. 
Dooley : 

Manny a man niver has his own way till he has it through 
his will. Afther he's dead and gone, he shoves his hat on the 
back iv his head an' stalks up an' down through th* house, 
saying I'll show ye who's the boss here. F'r th' first time in 
me life, now that I'm dead, I'm goin' to be obeyed. 

Plainly, then, the impolicy of more than one teacher in 
an intermediate grade is seen in the weak harmony, 
absence of united class effort, and loose coordination. 
Moreover, in such classes we find the curriculum a ram- 
shackle structure ; jerry-built, as it is, by so many hands, 
it holds weakly together and quickly collapses for want 
of competent, all-round control. Then let us have in- 
termediate classrooms "builded as a city that is compact 
together," where spirit counts, time is well used, and 
energies focused under the eyes of one steady teacher. 
The existing relations between pupil and teacher are of 
first consideration, the need of being united of first im- 
portance, and centralization of class authority absolutely 
imperative. If competent, the teacher over a class of 
twenty-five or thirty pupils ought to be able to exercise 
personal supervision and direction, and satisfy hersefl 
as to the work done by the class. And if that teacher 
be of Btrong will, patient temper, and common sense. 
the work of upbuilding the child's character will then go 
on apace ; for the teacher's appeal will be as much by 
deep intimation and subtle suggestion as by textbook or 
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blackboard. Courage, charity, wisdom, thoughtfulness, 
helpfulness — these things are vital. When they are in 
the air of the classroom the pupil catches inspiration from 
the very atmosphere — an atmosphere which wraps him 
round — an atmosphere of energy, example, devotion 
emanating from a true teacher. Permanent contact 
with the class, continuous influence, unbroken intimacy, 
attractive example — these are the sun and rain that 
refresh the proverbially poor and barren ground of the 
intermediate and turn it into a fruitful garden. Where 
the right teacher is had, the spirit of unity and cooperation 
is born, thrives, waxes strong. The class, as a whole, 
grows richer in ideas and ideals, more confident, more 
self-respecting. Its progress is not impeded by the 
appearance of a newcomer "good for the next hour." 
There is no division of authority to split the day, no 
teacher-swapping procedure; no juggling of the cur- 
riculum, no holding of the stop watch on the time plan ; 
in fine, no fatal fragmentation as the result of depart- 
mentalism. Instead there is coherence of thought, 
feeling, expression, behavior — in a word there is educa- 
tion. You have only to watch the two systems in their 
respective workings to see for yourself. "By their fruits 
you shall know them." 
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CHAPTER XV 

A FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE SEVENTH 
GRADE 

From the viewpoint of the teacher, the years of chil- 
dren's primary schooling might well be compared to the 
first heat of a race. All run in life's arena, some un- 
certainly, and only those who contend hardly and strive 
for the mastery can hope to cover the course and win the 
prize of preparedness. The aim nearest the heart of the 
trainers of these entrants — the teachers who watch 
their charges along those years — is to have their pupils 
make good in this the first span and learn to run with 
patience the real race of life that is set before them. 
Plainly, our business is to see to it that the all-important 
good start is made and the speed sustained as enduringly 
and consistently as possible. With wondrous earnestness, 
religious teachers realize their vocation as trainers of the 
mind and heart of the young, and set themselves with care 
and method and discipline to prepare pupils for the 
mastery. Never are their eyes away from the chart of 
progress ; their minds, too, are at work in season and out 
of season devising helps, framing encouragements, and 
seeking diligently to discover new ways and means whereby 
the pupil can secure a complete elementary education. 
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Problems of procedure receive their earnest and immediate 
attention. Well do they realize that during those early- 
years much depends upon the time, training, and extent 
of ground covered, or the content, as it is called. Nor 
does the prudent teacher ever forget that earnest en- 
deavor must ever.be accompanied with knowledge of 
child nature and child capacities and an accurate estimate 
of actual needs, as well as of existing tendencies, in the 
work she is doing. Accordingly, when the question arises 
as to the reorganization of intermediate-grade education, 
or the possibility of doing heretofore unusual work at 
the end of the primary course, the answer will depend 
entirely on "what can be" and "what actually is accom- 
plished" during a thorough six-year training. 

When the point is put before us as to the practical 
possibility of taking on the work of a new language in 
the seventh grade, naturally enough the suggestion will 
meet with a mixed reception. Yet here we have a matter 
which demands that we take serious thought before acting 
upon it. Of course, one cannot deny the possibility of 
such an undertaking, but as to its practicableness in our 
own classrooms let us observe at the outset that that an- 
swer must rest squarely on these clear considerations : 

1. What work can be actually achieved in six years 
under normal classroom conditions and efficient in- 
struction? 

2. What is the practical new need of the average 
seventh-grade pupil under our present system of large- 
class procedure? 
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3. Does previous achievement warrant the introduction 
of a new language alongside the continued practical 
requirements of early intermediate year ; that is, the 
seventh grade ? 

4. Is there a sufficient English language basis for the 
rational grasp of the elements of another language? Is 
there preliminary preparedness? 

These considerations are fundamental to the solution 
of the problem. Doubtless, we must agree among our- 
selves what we want for our schools and what others 
expect from us. Unless we aim at certain well-defined 
objects and know why we do so, being able to give a reason 
for the pedagogy in our procedure, we are apt to be 
ambitioning in the dark. 

The ground has to be staked with scholastic surety. 
The delimitations of our educational endeavor must be 
sure and sane. If, in a given grade, the study of an extra 
tongue should cut into essentials or even intrude itself 
into the course, only to displace some more necessary 
and helpful subject, or if it should be begun without a 
sufficiently safe foundation upon which to build, then 
it is pedagogically out of place. 

First, let us get the lie of the land and note what is 
done in point of fact, not what we should like to see done, 
in the work of an average elementary school. Let us 
take as a type a class of, say, forty pupils and watch their 
ascent up the grades. Starting in the first grade at the 
age of six, these children are in the dawn, before the rise 
of reason, though even then many express an actual 
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desire for knowledge. Moving along these early grades, 
so easily taught in the third, so hardly governed in the 
fifth, they progress rapidly in reading, writing, numbers, 
drawing, manual training, etc., but especially in religion, 
when it is taught with color, method, and intimate sym- 
pathy with the wants and needs of childhood. All this 
time the aim is to "organize the instincts and impulses 
of children into working interests and tools," to induce 
"certain modes of activity in observation, construction, 
expression, and reflection." Immediacy of results, how- 
ever, cannot be always secured in these early grades. 
The teacher feels that the best she can do is to sow, plant, 
water ; then wait and pray for the increase. It is when 
we come at length to the pivotal sixth grade that the heart 
of our inquiry is reached. 

Here positive content can reasonably be looked for, 
since it is now possible to explore the mental milieu of 
the average pupil, measure knowledge acquisition, and 
secure a fair idea of where the class stands. Positing 
proper training in the grades up to this, one can notice 
how keen are the pupils to observe, advance, and take on 
new work ; how active with the causal idea ; how able 
to use the tools and make one hand help the other. 
Since the seventh-grade age is avid and alert, and ground 
can be covered very rapidly, there are those who counsel 
hard work for the child. There are many who, viewing 
patent results, have hard words to say about the way 
things are being done nowadays. There is no gainsaying 
it, destructive criticism of the grammar school is in the 
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air, and the twelve-year-old is the storm center of 
attack. 

"The European idea," say the critics, "is that after 
the age of ten a child is able to do work, and ought to do 
it. The American idea is that it is able to do some work, 
and ought to be persuaded to do it." 

You hear plaints to the effect that our American school 
children are strangers to hard work, afraid of drudgery. 
The indictment deserves to be quashed if that charge 
includes parochial-school children as a body ; we resent 
it keenly and are ready at any time to prove the contrary. 
After many years of close inspectional touch with over 
sixty schools, we have found the rank and file of pupils 
doing active, progressive work. Slackers are the ex- 
ception. Indeed, our children fulfill measurably well the 
demands of a well-known educational psychologist, who 
frames the following requirements : 

The average normal child at ten will not be bookish, but 
should read and write well, know a few dozen well-chosen 
books, play several dozen games; should be able to sing and 
draw ; should be acquainted, at least in story form, with the 
outlines of many of the best works in literature and the epochs 
and persons in history. 

While the parish-school child does not exactly conform 
to this frame of requirements, nevertheless the work done, 
the ground covered, and the net scholastic achievement 
is quite as good, if not better, for the reason that with us 
the course is broader, more general, farther forward- 
looking. Thanks to a plan of study which has been care- 
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fully considered, with the view of getting durable results 
making for continuous progress toward a practical 
equipment for life, the average pupil, aged eleven or 
twelve, under favorable classroom conditions, has to his 
credit at the end of the sixth grade a solid content which 
squares well with his needs and does not fall short of meet- 
ing his interest, aptitudes, and capacities. Here, then, is 
the sum of sixth-grade achievement : 



RELIGION 



V HEADING 


GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSIOLOGY 


MUSIC 


SPELLING 


(Well begun, 


AND 




GRAMMAR 


fairly cor- 


HYGIENE 




COMPOSITION 


related.) 


(Aroused in- 


WRITING 


ARITHMETIC 




terest in 
physical 

welfare.) 






HISTORY 


DRILL 


DRAWDK 




(Stories.) 


(Physical 

education.) 





All these subjects are sane and usable ; not one is un- 
essential for the broad needs of elementary training. 
Who will have the hardihood to say that this plan does 
not consult the best interests of "necessary culture and 
discipline"? Surely these subjects, the essentials of an 
elementary curriculum, are designed to consult the child's 
best life interest and look to his to-morrow as a citizen, 
adjusting him to an environment into which he shall so 
soon enter and preparing him for everyday activities in 
which he will more and more participate. 

Plainly, this content satisfies the special aims of elemen- 
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tary education, which, in the words of a well-known 
writer, are: 

(a) To nourish the mind of the child with a course of study 
which should comprise an orderly presentation of the whole 
field of knowledge in its elements, and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of all his powers — mental, moral, 
aesthetic, manual, or constructive — through good instruction 
and wise discipline. 

(6) To guard and promote his normal physical health and 
development. 

Now, the principal point of all this is the cold fact 
that, given this plan for the ten-to-twelve-year-old, it is 
at best only the beginning of a general culture, and must 
be followed up with continued insistence upon further 
acquisition along the same line, else it is bound to be 
both incomplete and inadequate in the final issue. Stop- 
ping short, as we did, with the sixth grade and enumerating 
its content, we have purposely omitted one more require- 
ment suggested by the educator to top off the desirable 
equipment. That requirement brings us to the very point 
under discussion. It is this: "The ten-year-old should 
be well started in one or more ancient languages." 

Yes, perhaps, if his early course has been in a private 
solarium, with a governess or a daddy who is a college 
professor, but not in a school of the democratic descrip- 
tion and plethoric attendance of our parochial institutions. 
Not only not for the ten-year-old, we maintain, but not 
even for the twelve-year-old in the seventh grade. When 
one looks at the long chain of subjects demanded of our 
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pupils in the first intermediate year, what with the exi- 
gency of English, the urge of the three R's, the importu- 
nities of certain cultural and sequential subjects which 
have a prior right to a foreign language, it would seem 
to be as impracticable as it would be scholastically im- 
prudent to introduce that extra tongue. It would spoil 
the upbuilding then and there and create a babel, a veri- 
table confusion of tongues. 

In reply to any argument of the impolicy of introducing 
a foreign language on the ground of "work enough to 
do," one may say, eliminate some of these aforesaid sub- 
jects in the seventh grade and substitute a foreign lan- 
guage. But which subject — some cultural or some se- 
quential? Without which of these can we get along? 
And which has the pupil mastered sufficiently well to 
lay aside? With the proper time allowance and intelli- 
gent correlation, all these subjects belong to the sphere of 
the twelve-year-old ; they embrace the work the seventh- 
grade pupil can do and make for the best that is in him ; 
and it is out of this treasury of subjects that the knowing 
teacher, like the faithful steward, will draw forth new 
things and old. Just here in the seventh grade the circle 
of content is extremely difficult to extend, and it is hard 
to make room for a new language unless you whittle down 
other subjects and cut at their place in the curriculum. 
Furthermore, since there is no antiquated material in the 
aforesaid curriculum, who would be prepared to eliminate 
any of it and substitute equally good work that could 
satisfy the workaday needs of the average twentieth- 
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century pupil gazing forward as well as inward? The 
aim and direction of the plan are all that can be desired ; 
nor can we see how it can be revised to suit actual needs 
and to conform more closely to everyday requirements, 
since it is closely related to the needs and exigencies of 
social, civic, and industrial life. 

In reply to this argument for continuing almost ex- 
clusively the sixth-grade subjects on through the seventh 
without concern for a new subject, say, a foreign language, 
there are those who say six years' teaching ought to afford 
a good elementary education. Undoubtedly the tide 
of talk seems to flow that way, but when you look over 
the average sixth grade, or even into the early seventh, 
the education appears to be exceedingly elementary, 
with ever so much more to be desired. Why attempt to 
reach the earlier stages of secondary education before you 
have covered thoroughly the intermediate course ? From 
ten to twelve, pupils are very elementary children.' True 
enough, in these years they do shut many gates behind 
them and with youth's enthusiasm make great essays 
and start out on the new road with novel tastes, more 
acute mental powers, and brand-new interests. The 
dawn of the early teens means much for boys and girls 
whose minds and bodies grow apace and defy fatigue. 
Also, it is true that the seventh and eighth grades are the 
best learning places in the whole grammar school, since 
there the pupils are strong, full of hopefulness, and eager 
for enterprise. Be it so, none the less the fact remains 
that notwithstanding his rapidly growing powers of reason- 
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ing, the twelve-year-old in the seventh grade is on the 
average far less pedagogically fit than armchair specialists 
in adolescence and framers of paper plans would have us 
believe. Indeed, instead of essaying a new tongue, he is 
in sore need of sticking to his last some time before he 
starts out for new things. Hence the necessity, here and 
now, of urging him on to round out and complete his 
course. Nor will it be in his favor to plead the "long- 
continued atmosphere of the primary grades as enervating 
and ineffective to many pupils in grammar school." 

Continuation of work in our present curricula of seventh 
and eighth grades is as interesting and exploratory as it is 
helpful and practical. No teacher who knows her work 
need fear atmospheric difficulties beyond spring fever or 
temperamental repugnances radicating in sheer laziness. 
"The subjects are musty," they tell you, "and old, and it 
is time to oslerize them." May it not be just possible that 
it is the teacher who should be oslerized ? What a din is 
heard nowadays about "jettisoning the lumber of the 
past," "nausea instead of intellectual appetite," and such- 
like ear-filling phrases from faddists almost infatuated with 
the desire of change. To us it has always appeared that 
those who so berate are rather launching an indictment 
against the teacher's efficiency than making a case against 
the subject or the curriculum. Treated by a true teacher, 
who makes her class a live and throbbing thing, these 
very subjects are amazingly interesting and the conse- 
quent knowledge vital, useful, and eminently serviceable ; 
the child's mind is made to freshen and play more freely 
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and profitably in fields whose nooks he already knows quite 
well. Why, the seventh and eighth grades are the home 
stretch where all the enthusiasm and stamina in a pupil 
can be drawn out and directed to make a fine finish of his 
first heat and fit him for bigger things ! While we are at 
it, let us incite for efficiency and set the seal of thorough- 
ness upon everything we teach. Later we can move in an 
ampler orbit. At this important period, however, there 
is sore need of thoroughness. The materials at hand are 
quite enough to open young minds, enlighten them, and 
enable them to wax strong and sturdy for new endeavor 
in the future. We should not impoverish the child's effici- 
ency by attempting to enrich the curriculum at a time 
when there is a plenteous sufficiency of workable subjects. 
Another reason for rejecting the proposal of introducing 
a new language is this : Not only is the new language out 
of due time, but in the seventh grade it entails difficulties 
which make us loath to welcome the experiment. The 
pupil is far from fitted to begin that sort of task, for the 
reason that he is still feeling his way in English and needs 
both hands to do the work. Let us study the problem 
from the English prospect. The seventh grader's English 
is in sad need of advancement. Though he has had many 
years of it, the yield looks more like Joseph's seven lean 
years than seven of plenty, which now at last we have a 
right to hope for. Then, be sure of it, the scant earnings 
of his English can be put to use for bigger and better per- 
centage. Now, more than ever, the task is thrown upon 
the school of teaching English more enduringly, because 
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just here the pupil's vision is enlarging and his power of 
advance is beginning to assert itself. English in all its 
phases clamors for more and more attention. Word- 
study, grammar, composition, thought conveyance, are 
well under way at last, and call for intensive application. 
Add to this that lasting grammar and live expression are 
best taught in the seventh and eighth grades on the stable 
foundation of early teaching. 

No doubt this will be interpreted as a plea for English, 
and one would have it so to be. Remember, it is here and 
now in the seventh and eighth grades you are well on in the 
process of achieving some solidarity in English correla- 
tives. Then, too, new and more extended training in our 
own tongue can fix correct speech and lay the first stones 
of literature, strictly speaking. Here is need of strong, in- 
sistent instruction, that the pupil's grasp grow stronger, 
content richer, and his outlook widened for a future and 
more complete understanding of his native tongue. Now, 
then, why make the attempt to wedge into this form a new 
language and displace the vernacular in order to launch 
the pupil into logical sputterings, the inklings of a new 
language? It does not look like the procedure of sane 
pedagogy. Up to this time seventh graders do not rightly 
understand their own language with elemental thorough- 
ness sufficient for their start with a new one ! Their 
minds are yet too narrow for a new language, and first 
essays will come hollow from their lips. Perhaps an illus- 
tration will help. Not long ago a man missed his train, 
and was informed by a friend : 
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"You didn't run fast enough," and replied : 
"Yes, I did; but I didn't start soon enough." 
In our case, the seventh grader cannot begin to make 
the foreign express, even when it is just moving out and 
all but waiting for him ; not so much because he has not 
started early enough as that he has not made a good start 
at all and he cannot run fast enough. True, he may get 
his fingers on it, but his reach will exceed his grasp. He 
simply cannot make it. 

This, then, is another reason for protest — the cold 
fact that there is not the proper preparedness. With a 
new language before him, the seventh grader is bound to 
be bewildered, no matter how hard he butts head down 
to the task. True enough, drill and memory make for an 
easy and early mastery of languages. Twelve is an age 
when a pupil has energy to spare, can easily bend to con- 
centration, and is fairly inured to undergo dull drudgery 
and memorization. But twelve, too, is the very time 
when a boy or girl is able and ready to utilize these ener- 
gies in taking an intelligent interest in the already par- 
tially acquired work in English. Just then, however, 
come along some who have more courage than school 
sense — modern boy drivers — who say drive him on to 
the elements of Latin, or Greek, French, or German. 
But how and where are you going to drive him unless he 
is properly hitched up? In their pedagogical attempts 
those boy drivers are not unlike the Vermont farmer. 
The tale is told of this old ruralite, who had driven into a 
near-by village to make a few purchases, and took back 
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with him, within him, more hard cider than was consist- 
ent with careful driving. While going down a steep hill, 
his old nag stumbled, fell flat in the road, and refused to 
be up and drawing. The farmer looked at him for a 
moment over the dashboard, and then exclaimed : " Git 
up, you old fool, or I'll drive over ye !" 

We cannot drive over the boy in an attempt to drive 
him on. We must be very sober and steady in the matter. 
It is necessary to employ his powers aright and to the 
point. Prepare him for the finish of the work he has 
only well begun. 

This, then, be our way in the conduct of the seventh 
grade : Take the list of subjects which we deem normal, 
needful, sensible, and workable; fight the whole fight, 
cover the complete curriculum, and give the child a chance 
to win the crown of a complete elementary education in 
the seventh grade. And as for the proposed endeavor, 
let us conclude, even at the risk of being regarded as 
ultra-conservative, that with our present nation-wide 
classroom conditions, while perhaps possible, it would 
not be feasible to introduce a new language in a seventh 
grade for the reason that the average seventh graders 
have neither the time, the taste, nor the talent. They 
have all they can do to address themselves to a continu- 
ation of the course but well under way yet nowise com- 
pleted in the sixth grade — a course which meets the sane 
demands of the day, and which is neither "moist with the 
dew of the Deluge" nor distorted and crisscrossed with 
the ideas of postimpressionist educationists. 
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One last point and we have done. Unbounded as is 
our faith in child ability, that does not prevent us from 
focusing correctly the child energy and securing proper 
perspective for the work. In our already closely packed 
scheme of studies, viewed both within and without, it 
were as radical as unsafe to attempt building precipitately 
upon poor-grounded and half-laid foundations of mental 
preparedness, or to Btart another language before the 
child has had a reasonable acquaintance with his own. 
To do this would not be fair, or reasonable, or pedagogic. 
The method would be unsound, the resultB unusable. Fur- 
thermore, it will be one new cause of distaste and disgust, 
which help so much to deplete upper grades of pupils who 
are tired of stuff half taught or who have bitten off more 
than they can chew. Teach the child English for at 
least seven straight years, and that unhampered by an 
added tongue, and you will secure better and more lasting 
results for English as in the later event for the foreign 
language. 

Maybe it is just here that we reach the root of the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction at existing conditions. It discloses 
itself in a desire for change and improvement. In many 
quarters it takes the form of a reorganization of the inter- 
mediate grades into a junior high school. At the Fifty- 
second Convocation Proceedings of the University of the 
State of New York, when the junior high school idea was 
in the air, the Commissioner for Secondary Education 
called attention to the fact that "the elementary syllabus 
of 1910, in this State, perhaps, was the very first, State* 
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planned and definitely organized with a view of doing 
some of the tilings that the junior high school movement 
seeks to do." In that syllabus provision was made for 
making high-school room in the seventh and eighth grades 
and for a differentiation in the course of study, beginning 
in the seventh or eighth grade. During the school year 
1914-1915 there were 10,299 pupils of the eighth grade 
in this State studying algebra under the provisions of our 
State elementary syllabus that permits study to be done 
earlier. In Latin there were 2529 in the eighth grade. 
In German there were 18,365 ; in French, 1329 ; in com- 
mercial geography, 2879, and so on down the list. Of 
course, this was work of the eighth grade. Curiously 
enough — and this we have from an authority in the ex- 
aminations department — the work in English during 
these years has shown a decidedly down-grade tendency. 
It is not in the least difficult to account for the retrogres- 
sion. English suffers by default from crowding. Nor 
are the language papers aught else than amateurish and 
abortive in their attempts. It only goes to prove that 
under our present class arrangements the sixth and often 
the seventh year study of English does not succeed in lay- 
ing sufficient foundation for the uprearing of a new super- 
structure — a foreign language. It is neither accurate 
enough nor intelligent enough to be used aB a key to open 
the first door of another language. 

The English equipment of the average seventh grader 
should not satisfy the thoroughgoing schoolman. Even 
as it is new, there is room — much room — for originating 
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and developing, as well as making over, much material 
that is at hand. For this, much time and thought are 
necessary. After more work is done in the necessary 
discipline and English is well grounded upon technical 
grammar, then another language can be aimed at and won 
in half the time and with twice the facility. Further- 
more, where the other tongue attempt has been made, 
failures writ large in the meager results obtained are quite 
decisive against the practicability of the plan. Is it not 
ever so much better to prepare the preliminaries thoroughly 
than to ambition a new excursion before we are equipped 
for the journey and only half able to carry what we at- 
tempt to shoulder ? 

These are ample grounds for proving the impolicy of 
attempting a new language in the seventh grade and for 
maintaining our present plans as most fruitful of useful 
results. These reasons, let us hope, will wholly absolve 
us from the suspicion of having taken this stand in a reac- 
tionary spirit. Far be it from us to support "cut-and- 
dried educational formularies " ; on the other hand, we 
are not wont to approve of audacious experiments which 
rise like kites with broken strings — they hit the sky, 
but they stay up in the air with no hold on solid ground. 
Improve the curriculum when you can, and adjust it to 
the real, vital needs of the child, but do not tamper with 
it until you know just what you are working at and why. 
Every good educator should be averse to hazy experiments. 
Meddlers with the curriculum who know not the delicacy 
and seriousness of the task that they essay are in much 
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the same plight as political reformers who attempt the 
making of Mexican constitutions. In after ages upon 
the tombs of both the better wisdom of experience will 
write the lines of the old Greek Hesiod, to the effect that 
"a man can very easily pull down a political constitution 
(or a curriculum) by tampering with it, but if any one 
thinks he can do what must be the work of many gen- 
erations, namely, build up a new constitution (or a new 
curriculum), that man shall fail, unless he is inhabited by 
the spirit of a god." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ARE COMMERCIAL CLASSES IN THE UPPER 
GRADES WORTH WHILE? 

The educational world to-day is face to face with utili- 
tarianism. Courses are shot through and through with 
ideas of vocational, industrial, and technical training, 
while hard-headed modernists are at swords' points with 
the defenders of past ways. The issue must be faced 
frankly and fairly ; it is but the new phase of the century- 
old struggle between the utilitarian and the truly educa- 
tional — an issue as old as the class world — and one 
crystallized in these words of the great Greek : 

What education is and how children should be instructed 
is what should be well known ; for nowadays there are doubts 
concerning the business of it as all people do not agree in those 
things they would have their children taught, both with respect 
to their improvement in virtue and a happy life ; nor is it clear 
whether the object of it should be to improve the intellect or 
to rectify the morals. The view gained from the present 
mode of education ia confused and we cannot say with certainty 
whether it is right to instruct a child in that which will be useful 
to him in life, or in what tends to virtue and is really excellent ; 
for all those things have their separate defenders. 1 
■ Arototla. " Politics and Economics." 
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As in the time of Aristotle, so it is to-day. The ex- 
clusive utilitarian and the academic culturist are at war, 
reading riot acts and issuing ultimatums to one another. 
One can witness the spectacle of the old comedy enacted. 
What they need most is mutual understanding and in- 
telligent compromise, and unless they are to be forever at 
odds, a peace pact must be established that will at once 
be reasonable, workable, profitable. 

Let us do both sides the justice of taking their point 
of view as we stand on their ground a while. The utilita- 
rian idea aims to find out what the child is going to do later 
on in life ; once you discover the direction in which his life 
is going to lie, then, it says, train him for the work and 
you won't be losing time and giving him talents which 
later will be buried to rust. It is the "efficiency and 
economy" obsession governing education in this era of 
economics and efficiency. So widespread is the belief, 
that it is fast becoming the fundamental idea in the train- 
ing of children that the one necessity is to get them ready 
for a job. If it is a commercial career that you or they 
have in mind, it urges, then prepare for entrance into 
business. The country needs commercially trained youths. 
You are doing a great work when you aim to supply the 
demand, even though it looks like child labor, and you 
are endowing youth with an earning power early in life. 
It will never do to train them merely for future home 
makers or intelligent citizens ; you must prepare them 
here and now for fives of usefulness in business and in 
the office. Time and tide will wait for no man, nor for 
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any boy either. So get ideas of business and get busy 
with them. Set the child to work as early as possible in 
the modern educational factory. Put him over a type- 
writer, drill him in business forms, give him a bill for a 
copy book. Plainly, it is a bread-and-butter course that 
the ardent vocationalist would have us set up on the 
board of education. 

Not without reason, however, has this idea made head- 
way in the educational world. So many children leave 
school at an early age and are thrown into the world 
totally unequipped for even the first steps into business, 
that schools are asked to examine their aims and discover 
whether they have adapted their training to those de- 
mands. Are they adjusting the training to the actual 
needs of the pupils, or even in the direction of fitting them 
for such conditions with which they are sure to come face 
to face, or is not the present training leaving pupils vir- 
tually helpless to bear the wear and tear of the workaday 
world because unprepared for the first calls made upon 
them when they quit school to seek a job? Let us take 
these ideas and claims for what they are actually worth, 
using them as angles from which to survey our problem, 
and facing the facts fairly and squarely, for here is neither 
time nor space for armchair criticism. 

Maintaining, as we must, with the other party, that 
we owe it to the child to give him fundamental training 
of all his faculties — mind, heart, will, imagination — in the 
few short years he is under our charge, are we not apt to 
lose sight of the practical demand that a turn must be 
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taken to enable our children to face the world equipped 
to earn their bread and butter ? Part of our work is 
to start them off self-confidently. Ours is to pave the 
way, mind you, not to point it out merely, or to strew 
it with roses ; but to make it sure, solid, and passable. 
Just here, however, is the real issue ; how can that best be 
done, and are we making surely for that end by introducing 
commercial courses in our elementary schools? In many 
of our schools throughout the United States honest 
attempts have been made to face the problem and adjust 
the course to the increasing demands of the industrial 
and vocational world. In the ease of commercial require- 
ments, the aim was to begin early and lose no time. 
Frankly, let us say that the attempt had to be abandoned 
because the game failed to prove worth the candle. In 
the first place, the pupil was mentally unfitted for the 
work, for he had not yet reached the jumping-off place. 
Furthermore, the meager results secured nowise justi- 
fied the expenditures in equipment, the drag on the 
teacher, the time used, and, most of all, the necessitated 
retrenchment of elementary preparation of essentials; 
all told against the plans for both the efficiency of the 
child and of the class. Veteran teachers of commercial 
work have, averred that they consider it an utter waste 
of time, an imposition on the instructor, and an attempt 
not worth while for teacher or pupil, since it cuts at the 
very root of essentials to teach commercial subjects in the 
grades. The essential elements of educative influence over 
the child had to be eliminated ; the olaims of elementary 
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education either had to go by the board, or were assigned 
second place, with the result that everywhere the child 
had been asked to bite off more than he could chew, and 
the whole class suffered severely. 

You must take all of eight years to achieve results 
which bespeak anything like proper preparedness to face 
the world and make good in its primary demands. Lay 
the blame where you will, results are not forthcoming. 
The yield of actual ability is nowise in proportion to the 
educational energies expended. Says a sage critic, for 
thirty-five years a member of a large New York depart- 
ment store : " It is almost impossible to get competent 
boys and girls from the public schools to-day. I do not 
Bpeak of children who leave school before they finish their 
course, but of those who have their grammar-school cer- 
tificates." Hard words, these, coming from one who 
has observed from fifteen to twenty thousand boys and 
girls from the elementary schools who have entered the 
establishment as employees. "It is frequently the case," 
he continues, "that the average product of the elementary 
schools to-day cannot write legibly, spell or read correctly, 
or solve easy problems in arithmetic." 

This nowise overdrawn indictment of the rank and file 
of the grammar-school worthies would seem to emphasize 
the necessity of devoting all the time to essentials. The 
blame for such inefficiency may well be laid at the door of 
so-called reformers, but really faddists, who for the past 
half century have inflicted their pedagogical experiments 
upon American education. Nor can the commercial en- 
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thusiasts be absolved from that same sin, for they, too, 
would impose their hobby upon the old, tried and true 
elementary curriculum and break its back ; they, too, 
are encroaching upon the well-established and thoroughly 
demonstrated principles which demand that we first lay the 
foundations, solid and firm, and then set about upbuilding. 

One might ask why commercial additions to the curric- 
ulum overbalance it and render the whole course weak 
and lopsided. That why is not far to find. When built 
up on the frail foundation of the sixth grade, commercial 
work has fallen through for lack of knowledge of elemen- 
tary requirements. There are those we know, who say, 
not in the sixth grade, but in the eighth grade, because 
then the child is in his teens and must, then or never, be 
ready to face practical problems of life. True enough, 
the "teens" mark a new growth in the life of youth. 
There is a stride forward, a new growth of interest in the 
big things, a penchant to plan for the future, and a vaulting 
ambition to shoulder up to one's elders, and take part in 
everything and anything that opportunity offers. Yet, 
after all, this is only a case of youth's reach exceeding 
its grasp. And he indeed were a wise man who knew half 
as much as the eighth grader thinks he knows. Let us 
realize this, and face the facts. 

The facts are these : "The good old 'three RV are the 
keys that open the doors of all opportunity for mankind. 
You are to see that the keys are furnished to each child, 
then point out the doors, lead the children to the doors 
of opportunity, and teach them to use the keys that fit." 
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Now for the keys that fit : Commercial work demands 
s certain measure of attainment ; and it calls for that cul- 
tivation of the reasoning faculty which is the very de- 
sideratum of elementary education. More than a few 
positive attainments are expected from the entrant for 
the office. See the ways that have to be traveled be- 
fore the youth can enter the doorway of business life. 
He must first know how to write well, and form letters 
right before he can embark on the effort to master a plain, 
clear business hand. The very want of this is clear from 
the fact that to-day eighty per cent and more of written 
applications for positions "in own handwriting" are re- 
jected because of poor penmanship. Nor can the se- 
quential subjects — reading, arithmetic, English — beset 
aside even for a day. Reading, the study of simple Eng- 
lish, and the ability to write it are indispensable. Bad 
spelling, incoherent sentences, must be corrected before 
you can think of launching a pupil on a commercial enter- 
prise; for without thorough knowledge of elementary 
English and sentence structure, whence comes the ability 
to write a clear, intelligent business statement? There 
is no denying the fact that without an elementary knowl- 
edge of English the pupil can never undertake business 
correspondence ; he will be unable to take dictation and 
run off a business letter unless he knows how to read, 
spell, and think. In other words, simple English is the 
only open door to business English. 

Arithmetic must be firmly grasped, and the pupil 
taught to add, multiply, subtract with speed and accu- 
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racy, long before he is fit to puzzle out the intricacies of 
bookkeeping and master the problems of business where 
work must be proved. Elementary geography must 
furnish a solid basis upon which to build subjects of com- 
merce, industry, and commercial geography. One can 
readily understand why it is that of the four years' com- 
mercial training in many modern high schools it is in- 
sisted that the first two be devoted largely to a continu- 
ation of the grammar-school subjects, precisely to equip the 
pupil more and more for the commercial work which stands 
foursquare on the solid, reSnforced basis of elementary edu- 
cation. This is the rule in some of our own high schools. 

Our aim, then, must be to equip the child with the 
elementary energies that are wholly indispensable to 
him for all his future ventures. Then he can apply 
those energies in whatever course he chooses. You are 
better fitting the child for commercial training, through 
exclusive elementary training here and now. Later on 
he can secure that special training better, and in a 
shorter time, by going to an ordinary business college, 
or by taking up commercial work in due time. Some 
of our high schools have made two years' high-school 
work obligatory for entrance into the commercial courses 
and have combined them with third and fourth year 
high school. Those first years of academic training 
yield much ability and attainment. The difference of 
one or two extra years, especially at fourteen and 
fifteen, tells very materially to the advantage of commer- 
cial undertakings. Boys attempting commercial sub- 
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jects in the seventh grade, at the age of thirteen, are even 
found to have done less real work in a year than those 
three years older could have done in two months. It 
was plainly a matter of forcing pupils prematurely. You 
cannot build, and it is simply futile to make the attempt, 
where there is neither the active aptitude nor the solid 
foundation. In the matter of typewriting, however, one 
cannot begin too early to instruct for mechanical efficiency, 
especially when the touch system is taught; but ad- 
vanced typewriting, such as tabulation of rough drafts, 
etc., is beyond the grasp of the grammar-school boy. 

Economy of valuable energies, therefore, and the aim 
to do well with the pupil dictate that commercial courses 
in the elementary school are not worth while. They do 
not pay, mentally or otherwise, since in the long run they 
turn out to be "penny wise, pound foolish." Let us 
realize once for all that it is fundamentally important 
to train the child in the "common branches" before we 
can assign him to the curriculum of commercial subjects. 
Elementary education must give its whole time and atten- 
tion toward getting the raw material into shape. This 
is the work to be accomplished intensively and exclusively 
in the grammar grades. Then and there it must be thor- 
oughly done, else the mind will not be able, or the hand 
either, to grapple with practical problems of commerce. 
And this because ideas, skill, powers, at least elementary, 
are indispensable to the sure step into business training. 
"You cannot take good flour from the mill unless you 
put good wheat into the hopper." 
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THE PRIEST AND EDUCATION 
By Rt. Rev. Philip R. McDbvitt, D.D. 

In support of the many arguments which can be 
adduced to prove that a priest ought to have a deep 
interest in Catholic education is the school legislation 
of the last Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1884. The 
council not only commands the establishment of parish 
schools, but specifies the agencies calculated to make 
them effective. Among these agencies the priest holds 
a foremost place. The council directs that he should 
organize parish schools and that he should familiarize 
himself with the principles and methods of education 
in order that he may discharge properly this duty in 
behalf of the children of the parish. 

That the will of the council in this respect has been 
widely obeyed is evidenced in the progress which Catholic 
education has made since the Council of Baltimore. 
This development has been brought about in a large 
degree by the priest's interest in education. Hence any 
reference in America to the priest and education is not 
so much to prove that he ought to have a place in this 
great movement as to discuss the actual and detailed 
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part that he should take in the direction and super- 
vision of the education in the parish school. 

There are current two opinions totally at variance as 
to the relations of the priest to the parish school. One 
opinion asserts that "a parish school is under the com- 
plete and exclusive charge of the Sisters, and no priest 
has any right to meddle in their affairs." "A priest 
should be made to understand," says the same advocate 
of noninterference, "that there are many things that 
can be better done without him, and conducting a parish 
school is one of them." The other opinion declares 
that the priest ought to concern himself with his school, 
for outside of his own priestly administration it is the 
most important factor in the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of his congregation. 

The first opinion finds a justification in the mistakes, 
the blunders, the failures, and the evils which at times 
have resulted from the efforts of a priest to organize, 
direct, and govern a parish school. The second opinion 
rests upon the good, the unquestionable and far-reaching 
good, that has flowed from the priest's cooperation. That 
the first opinion, namely, that neutrality is the wisest 
policy for a priest to follow in regard to the parish school, 
is right, even though instances may be brought forth to 
support it, may be doubted, if not wholly denied. If 
a priest should refrain from participating in certain 
activities simply because, in particular cases, evils have 
resulted from his part in them, then it is inevitable that 
his zeal and energy will be restricted to very narrow 
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limits. The evils that flow from the part a priest has 
in parish schools are not inherent in the practice itself, 
but are to be traced to the personality of the individual 
priest, to his want of prudence, tact, good judgment, and 
pedagogical knowledge. Were a priest to take part in 
any affair of moment without discretion and knowledge, 
evil would result. It can be demonstrated, moreover, 
that the cases in which a priest's interest in his school 
has been productive of harm can be more than offset 
by those instances in which it has been fruitful and bene- 
ficial. Accordingly, if the fitness and the wisdom of the 
priest taking part in the active life of a school are granted, 
the only questions to be discussed are the method that 
should be followed and the kind of interest that should 
be manifested in this important phase of his priestly duty. 

A priest may follow one of the two methods. His 
activity may be direct, personal, and so complete as to 
reach every detail in the life of the parish school. It may 
be indirect, rather suggestive and cooperative than direct 
and dominating. A final judgment can hardly be made 
as to the advantage of one method over another. In 
certain schools where the pastor does everything that 
the principal should do, splendid results are in evidence. 
In other instances where the same absolute control of 
the school prevails the consequences are disastrous. 

Now as to the choice of the two methods, the direct 
or the indirect. Where a school is in charge of lay 
teachers, the direct method seems to be the only right 
one. But where the teachers are religious the opinion 
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may be ventured in favor of the indirect method as a 
definite and safe policy. The indirect method is as 
effective as the direct method and without its possible 
drawbacks. The indirect method does not mean a 
"laissez /aire" policy. It implies on the part of the 
priest all the knowledge that the direct method requires. 
It demands that he should know something of the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching; that he should have 
prudence, tact, good judgment, self-control, self-restraint, 
and a due respect for the rights and feelings of others, 
especially of the teachers and the principal of the school ; 
that he should know his school in every part, the chil- 
dren, their parents, their home conditions, and the edu- 
cational needs of his particular community. The in- 
direct method does not call for less interest in the parish 
school than the direct. Rather it centers the responsi- 
bility upon those who are doing the actual teaching. 
This is the method followed in all undertakings of great 
moment, in which the directive and controlling agencies 
must leave the carrying out of details to others. It is 
true that there may be times when it is necessary for the 
priest to act directly and personally in the affairs of his 
school, but on the whole such cases are rare. Even when 
such action i8 not necessary, a priest who offers wise sugges- 
tions to the teachers to change, modify, or improve certain 
conditions in the school will find an earnest and ready 
cooperation. With few exceptions, teachers welcome 
the help and cooperation of the priest, who can, by his 
assistance, make lighter the heavy burden which the 
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religious communities cany in the education of the 
children of the parish. 

Some specific suggestions may be made as to the part 
the priest should have in the life of the parish school : 

First. The priest should make known to his people 
the legislation of the Church in regard to Catholic educa- 
tion. He can explain the sound principles on which 
that legislation is based. He can proclaim his own un- 
qualified belief in the statement of the Council of Balti- 
more that the only practical way to secure a Christian 
people is to give youth a Christian education. He can 
point out the defects in principle of a purely secular 
system of schools. In doing so he need not dwell upon 
the shortcomings, moral or intellectual, of the public- 
school system. Indeed, it is open to question whether 
it is a wise policy to condemn from the altar in unmeasured 
terms the system of public education that at present 
has so strong a hold upon the loyalty of the American 
people. It would seem better to emphasize in a positive 
way the need and advantage of an education resting on a 
Christian basis and trust Catholic parents to make the 
application to schools fashioned on a different pattern. 
The priest's effort should be to make the parish schools 
efficient. Catholic schools, from an educational as well 
as from a religious point of view, should be such as to 
command the support and loyalty of Catholic parents, 
who will send their children to a parish school, not simply 
because the public school is built on a false basis, but 
because the parish school is the right place for every 
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Catholic child. On this point it may be said confiden- 
tially that once a Catholic parent believes that the parish 
school is doing its educational work properly he will, 
save in rare cases, provide his child with a Christian 
Catholic education. 

Second. The priest Bhould see that the parish school, 
in those things that affect cleanliness, safety, and health, 
is up to the standard. Only a little time 1b required to 
determine whether or not janitors have done their work 
properly ; whether closets are of the right kind and of 
sufficient numbers and are kept in order. Just a little 
consideration for teachers and children will prevent 
corridors and classrooms from being swept immediately 
before the opening of a session. A very brief examination 
will show whether or not desks are arranged in the beBt 
possible way, whether light is reflected directly into the 
faces of children, and whether blackboards are between 
windows. When dirt and uncleanliness and bad sanitary 
conditions are not tolerated in the parish rectory, surely 
they should not be condoned in the school where hundreds 
of children, with their teachers, must remain five and six 
hours every day. 

Third. The priest should not allow the scandalous 
overcrowding which exists, alas! in too many parish 
schools. Were our teachers the most efficient ever 
prepared by a training school, they cannot, with the 
burden of overcrowded classes, make their teaching 
effective. 

Furthermore, when parents send their children to the 
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parish school, the implied contract is that the school 
will give the child a fairly satisfactory training. This is 
practically impossible under the conditions which exist 
in certain parish schools, and hence the contract with 
the parents cannot be fulfilled. 

In addition, the hardship upon the teachers from over- 
crowding is one of the serious aspects of the whole situa- 
tion. To allow teachers carefully and tenderly reared 
to remain In these overcrowded rooms betrays a want 
of that manly consideration that should characterize 
the priest beyond any other man. It likewise shows a 
disregard for the reputation which our religious com- 
munities seek to preserve for educational efficiency. 
While a teacher can do justice neither to herself nor to 
her children under such circumstances, nevertheless the 
same results are demanded of her as if she were working 
under reasonable and proper conditions. 

Fourth. The priest should not place upon the teachers 
work that does not belong to them. Their vocation is 
to teach. Their work requires preparation. In addi- 
tion to their obligations as teachers are their duties as 
religious. Classroom and study room and chapel Bee 
most of them. Hence after their exhausting labors as 
teachers and as religious it hardly seems fair to impose 
upon them the work of cleaning schools or churches or 
taking care of sacristies. Neither does it seem just 
that they should be asked to instruct, after the parish 
school is closed, public-school children, or in the evening 
to instruct working children, 
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On this point of religious instruction the statement 
may be ventured that the tendency to turn over to the 
religious of a parish school the whole responsibility of the 
religious instruction of the children of a parish, their 
preparation for the sacraments, cannot but react un- 
favorably upon the priest and eventually upon the 
religious life of a parish. 

Fifth. The priest should have a due regard for the 
order of exercises which are followed in a religious com- 
munity as well as for the order of exercises in the school. 
If there is a children's Mass during the week the Mass 
should begin on time. If there is an instruction by the 
priest, that instruction should be at the time appointed. 
If the priest is a confessor of the teachers, he should be 
at his post at a specified time. He should not come in 
the recreation hour ; he should not come when the 
teachers are engaged at their household tasks. In a 
religious community where every hour is occupied with 
a specified task, the irregularity in time of a priest in hear- 
ing the confessions of nuns causes inconveniences which 
affect the duties of the Sisters both as teachers and as 
religious. 

Sixth. The priest should develop in parents a con- 
scientious interest in the school life of their children and 
labor to bring home and school into a more intimate 
relation. Until home and school act in harmony, the 
best fruits of Catholic education will not be in evidence. 

Seventh. The priest's attitude toward the parish 
school will be determined in a largo measure by what 
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the seminary has done for him as a seminarian. It may 
be asked what can the seminary do in order to further 
the welfare of the parish school ? The seminary ought to 
give its students an understanding of the principles of 
Catholic education and develop in them a conviction 
of the absolute need of the parish school. There are 
instances of seminarians who have not a keen appreciation 
of the importance of the parish-school system. When 
such is the case it is idle to expect that the priest will 
think differently from the seminarian; the boy is the 
father of the man. 

The seminary should make known the dangers and 
limitations of a purely secular system of education. It 
is doubtful whether priests and laymen generally realize 
the true character of the education given outside the 
Catholic Church. This education seeks to justify its 
principles and methods by appeal to the reputed necessity 
of non-sectarianism and liberty of teaching. It is, in- 
deed, a shock to our Catholic sense of truth and morality 
to learn that under these specious pleas there are pro- 
fessors in non-Catholic universities who teach that there 
is no definite standard of right and wrong ; no fixed code 
of morality ; that Christianity did not begin with Christ ; 
that it was a fatal blunder of the Catholic Church to 
declare that Christ is God ; that the attempt to restrict 
divorce is to encourage immorality. These utterances 
are not those of irresponsible men standing for nothing 
but their own vain imaginings. They are the deliberate 
pronouncements of professors indorsed by university 
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trustees, who in one particular instance, in answering 
a protest against teachers for promulgating such doctrines, 
logically immoral, have declared that no university can 
afford to restrict liberty of teaching. The full significance 
of the carrying out of such an anarchistic principle will 
be in evidence when these wrong teachings now tolerated 
in the higher institutions of learning filter through and 
contaminate the minor colleges, the high schools, and the 
elementary schools in which the great mass of the chil- 
dren of the country are receiving their education. 

The seminary should make known something of the 
educational problems that are at present before the 
country. There are many practical questions now giving 
much concern to all who are responsible for the educa- 
tion of children. The seminary should let its students 
know some of the principles and some of the methods 
of teaching. The priest is preeminently a teacher, di- 
vinely commissioned to set forth the truth. Unless he is 
familiar with certain principles of education and with the 
ways of presenting truth he cannot discharge successfully 
the all-important work of doctrinal instruction. This 
knowledge of principles and methods will enable the 
priest to act justly and intelligently in the parish school, 
and to manifest a more sympathetic cooperation , with 
the work of the teachers. 

There is no insuperable obstacle in the way of the semi- 
nary taking up this vital question in regard to Catholic ed- 
ucation, for it is not asked that the seminary train experts 
in the science and art of pedagogy, but it is reasonably 
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expected that the seminary should impart to the future 
priests a right and adequate understanding of Catholic 
education, its principles, its administration, and its needs. 
This invaluable service can be done for the seminarian 
without adding to the curriculum or trespassing upon 
essential studies or making heavier his burden, provided 
the opportunities are improved for the discussion of 
educational subjects in the classes of philosophy, homi- 
lectics, and pastoral theology. 

This knowledge of school work would, after all, be 
gathered by the seminarian, as it were, by the way, and 
will be acquired all the more easily as the studies which 
seminarians actually follow make for it a foundation 
sound and strong. That such is the ease is demonstrated 
day after day, for it may be confidently asserted that the 
seminaries of the Catholic Church send into the world a 
body of men who for real intellectual training are unsur- 
passed by lawyers, doctors, or other men of the professions. 

As to the function of the seminary in thus preparing 
its candidates for the priesthood for one of their most 
responsible duties, the care of the Catholic school, the 
Council of Baltimore is clear and explicit. "We ordain," 
says the council, "that even while they (the clergy) are 
still students of theology in the seminary that they shall 
be carefully taught that one of the chief duties of priests, 
particularly in these days, is the Christian education 
of youth, and that without schools which are really 
Catholic such an education is not possible. In the 
teaching, therefore, of psychology, pedagogy, and pastoral 
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theology special application should be made of these 
branches to the instruction of youth." 

A tremendous and far-reaching influence upon our 
whole educational system, from the kindergarten to the 
university, is thus within the gift of our seminaries, and, 
indeed, one is not hopeful that our schools will assume the 
place they should take unless the seminary gives a fuller 
recognition in the training of its young levites to the great 
work of Catholic education. 
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ff., Chapter IX; folly of ignor- 
ing it, 35ff„ 164, 170, 255; to be 
given everywhere, 49 ff., 147 ff. ; 
manner of presenting, Chapters XI , 
XII, XIII. 

Responsibility, liv, 268. 

Reverence, in the pupil, 27, 276; in 
the teacher, 163. 

Reville, J. C„ the value of philosophy. 
189. 

Richmond, Ken-nf.th, the curriculum, 
39 ; cooperation, 72 ; the notion of 
progress, 125; ancient Hebrew edu- 
cation, 154; power of presentation, 
213; relation of artistic and intel- 
lectual concepts, 227; teaching 
government, 230 ff.; imperfect 
teaching of science, 236 ff. ; pro- 
cesses of correlation, 243; historical 
treatment of religion, 251 ff. 

Rickahy. Joseph, disorganized school 
like Dutch ship, 65. 

Rural schools, iv ff. ; in New York 
3tete, iv. 



Sacraments, in school life, 119 ff. 

SchlEGBl. F. von. on truth, 14 ff.; 
living unity in a system, 69. 

Schools, parochial, aims of, s. liv, 19, 
25, 151, 166, 162 ff., 248 ff.; pioneer 
activity of, viii ff., xvi, 60 ff . ; or- 
ganization of, ix ff., 30S; attend- 
ance, 10, 28; plans and specifica- 
tions of, 150 ff.; creed and cause, 
30ff., 44 ff., 243; curriculum, 34 ff., 
154 ; their patriotism in theory and 
practice, 31 ff.; Priest in, 309 ff. ; 
slogans: For God and Country, 
ixft., 33, 61, 114ff., 166; Home 
work well done, 138; conditions of 
success of, 75 ff., 119ff., 313; their 
discipline, 118; statistics of, is, xv, 
28; coBperant with the home, 
130 IT., 315, fruits of, 161, 308; 
their record in U. S.. 23 ff., Chapters 
II and III. 

Schools, public, old aim religious, S 
present-day plan, 249 ff. ; develop- 
ment of character in, 22 ; schools 



, aiw. 



Science, 156, 234 ff 

Seminary, training and the school 
316 ff. 

Service, social, 114 ff., 249. 

Shahan, Thomas J., fruits of Catholic 
education, 161. 

Sharp, Dallas, on parents, 131. 134 ff. 

Sheehan, P. A., non-religious training, 
16 ; the age spirit, 222 ff. 

Shelly, 230, 

Shields, Thomas, school for superin- 
tendents. 66; proper correlation of 
religion, 199 ; necessity of correla- 
tion, 255 ff. ; music and art in edu- 
cation, 227 ff. 

Sower, The. on discipline, 109; spirit- 
ual quality in discipline, 116; right 
esercise of authority, 109 ; theory ot 
child-development, 174 ff. 

Spalding, J. L.. virtue the end of edu- 
cation, 15, 17. 157; the Catholic 
view of education, 151, 155, 159; 
the inspiration derived from teach- 
ing, 168 ; the preparation for teach- 
ing, 169 ff.; methods of teaching. 
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171, 181 ff. ; true patriotism, 33 ft"., 
231. 

Spawldino. Frank E-. need of sus- 
tained education, 60. 

Bpecialism, in; the intermediate, 372. 

Spelling, 225. 

STttATBB AND NORBIWORTBY, HOW tO 

study, 134. 

Stuart, J and E., training the will. 
102 ; i on scliool morale, 115. 

Study, 134. 

Subjects, vital religious significance 
of, 147. 

Success, price of, 71 ff. ; in school, 
115 ff. 

Superintendents, diocesan, organiza- 
tion of, in New York, 65 ff. ; quali- 
fications of, 66 ff., 71 ; Dr. Shields' 
efforts in behalf of, 66. 

Tabb, J. B., the Chord, 116 ff. 

Teachers, Catholic, 26, 80 ff., 162; au- 
thority of, 109, 172 ff.; spiritual 
energy of, 87 ff., 147 ff., 159, 164, 
217 ff.; personality of, 64 ff., 81, 
110, 233, 270. 273 ; mastery of good 
methods, 171 ff„ Chapters X, XI : 
procedure in instruction. Chapter 
VIII, 147, 160 ff., 162, 166 ff., 177 ff„ 
189; duties of, 84 ff.. 147 ff. ; char- 
acter-builders, 68, 84 ff., 112, 141. 
184, 275 ff. ; dynamic element in a 
school, 71 ; position of, 73, 86. 
272 ff. ; cooperation of, 73 ff„ 88 ff. ; 
other qualities of our, 76 ff., 85, 105, 
108. Ill, 145, 163 ff., 168, 176, 213, 
224, 246, 280; must know the child- 



nature, 103, 106, 141 ff., 166, 174, 
181 ; working under difficulties, 
80 ff., 124, 130; pastoral considera- 
tion for. 82 ff, ; worth of good, 83 ff., 
88 ; relations with other teachers, 
73 ff. ; reward of, 67 ff., 82, 168 ff., 
180; reasons for failure of, 104 ff.. 
Ill ff., 145, 160, 164, 166, 172, 
176 ff- 205, 275, 277. 

Teras, early schools in, viS. 

Thomas, Saint, philosophy of, 185. 

Thompson, Francis, on the child, 
147 ; the opportunity of the school, 
-■ ■ - tlie influence of the teacher. 



273. 

Thompson, E. 



the public 



VaBsall-Phiijjpb, O. R., on the trend 

of a text, 220 ff. 
Vauohan, Cardinal, trouble, the cost 






a, 76. 



Walsh, P. A., on Irish Schools, 128 ff. 
Washinoton, George, parish school 

model, 31 ff.; words on the need 

of Christian virtue, 60. 
War as a test of education, i, zii, 

xiii, 60, 152 ff. 
Will, education of, 70. 
Women, in parish schools, 81. 
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